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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 



In presenting to the public in a separate form the 
Treatises on Printing and Type-Founding, with other 
branches of art connected with these processes, contributed 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica by Mr T. C. Han- 
sard, tlie Publishers have judged it expedient to include 
the kindred subject of Lithographic Printing, contri- 
buted to the same work by Mr William Nichol ; and they 
trust that the information contained in this Volume, on 
the various branches of art so essential to the promotion 
of literature, will prove at once useful to the author and 
the printer, and interesting to the general reader. 
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PRINTING. 



Printing is the art of taking one or more impressions 
from the same surface, whereby characters and signs, cast, 
engraven, drawn, or otherwise represented thereon, are caused ^ 
to present their reverse images upon paper, vellum, parch- 
ment, linen, and other substances, in pigments of various 
hues, or by means of chemical combinations, of which the 
compon^ts are contained on or within the surface from 
which the impression is taken, or in the fabric of the thing 
impressed, or in both. 

The most important branch of printing is what is called 
leiier'press printing, or the method of taking impressions 
from letters and other characters cast in relief upon separate 
pieces of metal, and therefore capable of indefinite combi- 
nation. The impressions are taken either by superficial or 
surfiice pressure, as in the common printing press, or by 
lineal or cylindrical pressure, as in tlie printing machine 
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and roller-press. The pigments or inks, of whatever colour, 
are always upon the surface of the types ; and the substances 
which may be impressed are various. Wood-cuts and other 
engravings in relief are also printed in this manner. 

Copperplate printing is the reverse of the above, the 
characters being engraven in intaglio, and the pigments or 
inks contained within the lines of the engravings, and not 
upon the surface of the plate. The impressions are always 
taken by lineal or cylindrical pressure ; the substances to be 
impressed, however, are more limited. All engravings in 
intaglio, on whatever material, are printed by this method. 

Lithographic printing is from the surface of certain porous 
stones, upon which characters are drawn with peculiar pen- 
cils. The surface of the stone being wetted, the chemical 
colouring compoimd adheres to the drawing, and refuses 
the stone. The impression is taken by a scraper, that rubs 
violently upon the back of the substances impressed, which 
are fewer still in number. Drawings upon zinc and other 
materials are printed by this process. (See Lithogba- 

PHY.) 

CoUon and calico printing is from surfaces engraven 
either in relief or in intaglio. The chemical compounds are 
either on or within the characters, as pigments or chemical 
colours, or in the fabric to be printed, but mostly in both ; 
the combination of chemical substances producing colour 
when the fabric and the engraving are brought into con- 
tact. The impression is either superficial or lineal, but 
mostly lineal. (See Dyeing.) 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 



The origin and history of an art which has exercised such 
an influence on civilization, and contributed in so essentia^ 
sk manner to the cultivation of the human intellect, have 
naturally become a matter of inquiry amongst the learned, 
and have almost as naturally been the source of earnest 
controversy ; for there are few effects of human invention 
or industry that have been originated and brought to perfec- 
tion at a particular epoch, without any previous train of 
thought or circumstance, so that the precise day or year 
could be noted in which the perfect Minerva started forth 
in full maturity. On the contrary, it is difficult to say at 
what period of time the germ of the art of printing did not 
exist. So obvious is the reproduction of similar appearances 
from an impression of the same surface, that the most early 
of mankind must have noted it ; and even the impression 
of a foot or a hand must have suggested a simple and intel- 
ligible mode of conveying an idea, before the invention of 
any kind of writing. Accordingly, these and similar signs 
are found to compos the chief characters of the earliest 
writing, which is the symbolic. 

Observing this general law of the gradual perfectibility 
of human arts, we must look back to the most remote ages 
for the first steps of that of printing. We shall accordijagly 
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find certain evidence, that, more than two thousand years 
before our era, a method of multiplying impressions, rude 
and imperfect in the extreme, was certainly practised ; but 
although the general fact is universally allowed, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give satisfactory examples. Turning, 
however, to Egy^t, we shall find such traces as sufficiently 
prove the truth of the general statement. 

The ingenuity of mankind had for a long period confined 
itself principally to the more easy and beautifid art of co- 
louring surfaces vnth pigments, in the imitation of surround- 
ing objects ; and had their desires been limited to the pro- 
duction of a single essay, they would have made no devia- 
tion from an art so beautiful, and so susceptible of taste 
and variety. But when the wants and conveniences of an 
advanced state of society required effects of a more lasting 
character, less costly, and of more general application, a 
method of producing the same, or nearly the same effect, 
with considerable rapidity, very soon presented itself; and 
the sacred inscriptions at first painted or engraved upon the 
figures of the deities, and possibly upon articles of domestic 
use, were impressed upon plastic models with equal ease and 
certainty. 

Babylon presents us with some remarkable specimens of 
the progress of this art, which may be received as the ear- 
liest instances of imprinting^ the epoch of which can be in 
any degree approximated. These are foimd on the bricks 
many of which have been discovered on the site of the de- 
parted city. That the Assyrians should have thought it 
worth while to print inscriptions upon materials destined to 
be built into their dwellings (and every kiln-burned brick 
amongst these vast ruins is stamped with an inscription), ar- 
gues that the process was not only not an uncommon one. 
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but also that there probably existed at the same time a 
more advanced and more elegant usagQ of imprinting in 
their domestic and ornamental arts. Specimens of these 
bricks may be seen in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the British Museum, in the library of the East India 
Company, and in several private collections. Those at Cam- 
bridge are parallelopipeds of thirteen inches in length by 
three in thickness, and are made of clay mixed with reeds, 
and burned in the kiln. On one of the lai^e surfaces is an 
indentation, [produced by the forcible impression of a stamp, 
from the face of which a large portion has been cut away, 
leaving a series of figures in relief. The depression pro- 
duced by this stamp is six inches and one eighth by three 
and five eighths in extent, and about three eighths of an inch 
in depth. It is exceedingly rude in execution, bearing a 
strong resemblance to the impressions of the names of the 
makers to be found upcm the backs of inferior earthen-ware ; 
and is produced by exactly the same means, the process 
of baking entirely destroying whatever sharpness the soft 
mass may have had. The inscription is clearly stamped in 
after the clay has been turned out of the mould, and is 
not produced by any part of it ; for in all known speci- 
mens it is placed in different positions, and never stands 
parallel to the edges of the brick, being in fact put on more 
or less awry, accordmg to the care and manual skill of the 
woricman* The surface of the brick around the depression 
is forced up considerably, which is exactly the effect of 
pressing the hand or any substance into a plastic material ; 
and ^the edges both of the parent depression and of the 
figures present the effect of the stamp having been drawn 
up whilst the clay was still damp and adherent to it. The 
inscription consists of six vertical columns, containing thirty- 
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eight figures ; the columns are divided by bold straight lines. 
The characters are those usually called the Persepolitan or 
arrow-headed, but better described by the French as nail- 
headed. They are found very widely spread over Asia, but 
most plentifully at Persepolis. No one has hitherto made 
any considerable progress in deciphering them, nor have 
the learned been able to determine whether they are alpha- 
betic, syllabic, hierogl3rphic, or signs representing one or 
more words, as in the Chinese. 

Curious as are these specimens of Ass3rrian art, Babylon 
presents us with others still more choice. These are a kind 
of cylinder, shaped like a barrel, but rather longer in pro- 
portion to the width. The one described is seven inches 
in height, and three indies in diameter at the ends ; it is 
made of fine clay, and baked. The inscriptions are in the 
same character as those found upon the bricks, arranged in 
vertical lines, commencing, or ending, according to the way 
of reading, near the middle of the cylinder, where it is of 
the greatest diameter, and running down to the foot. There 
are consequently two inscriptions, one on either half; and 
there is an interval running round the cylinder between the 
two, without any impression. Counting upon a drawing, 
there are thirty-two vertical lines in either inscription, and 
consequently they are less than a quarter of an inch in width. 
There are thirty figures in one of the columns ; and each 
figure would therefore occupy a space of less than one eighth 
of an inch. The figures are perfectly sharp and distinct, and 
the whole cylinder is a beautifiil specimen of art. The one 
to which we allude is in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; but many very excellent specimens have lately 
been deposited in the British Museum, an actual inspection 
of which, and of other cognate relics, will enable the curious 
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to form a much better idea of their excellence than any de- 
scription, however difiuse. They are of all sizes, from a foot 
in height to the size of a signet, to which purpose probably 
they were sometimes applied, nnce some spedmens are per- 
forated as if intended for the insertion of a wire or cord ; 
indeed there are specimens of somewhat similar cylinders 
with the wire inserted for thumb-rings. Perhaps those a 
little larger were hung round the neck as charms and amu- 
lets. 

That a similar art was knovm to the inhabitants of the 
old world generally, may safely be assumed* It is therefore 
not a little remarkable that people so original and ingeni- 
ous as the Greeks, and «o imitative as the Romans, should 
have left almost no vestige of th^ having practised any 
such mean as this to multiply their beautiful creations of 
fancy, or to embellish the tasteful appliances of domestic 
life ; especially when we consider the easy adaptation of the 
art to pottery, and the beauty, taste, and ingenuity which 
they exhibited in that manufacture. For, excepting a few 
paltry designs en creux on «ome of the coarser specimens, 
and a few marks upon the Roman military vessels, evi- 
dently stamped, there is no i^pearance of either pec^le 
having had any idea of this kind ; the sister art of taking 
impressions in seals not being fairly to be classed under this 
head. There are, however, in the British Museum some 
instruments presenting a singular instance of how very 
nearly one may approach to * an important discovery, and 
yet pass on unheeding. These stamps are of brass, and 
amongst others the signet of C. Csecilius Hermia. The 
face of this is two inches by four fifths of an inch, and the 
inscription. 
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CICAECILI 
HERMIAE. SN. 



with a border, is in relief, the surrounding parts being cut 
away to a considerable depth. It should be especially no- 
ticed, that the surface of the field is very rough ; and there 
is a ring at the back by which it could be handled or sus- 
pended.^ These circumstances render the use of it very 
clear. It would be very much easier to incise the required 
inscription, and to let the field stand (indeed the art of en- 
graving en creux was well known and used), than to cut away 
the field and leave the letters in relief; and it would pro- 
duce a much more beautifiil efiect if it were used to impress 
any soft substance ; whereas, cut as it is, the impression sunk 
into the wax or clay would not only be ugly, but illegible, 
and the rough surface of the field would present the most 
ungainly appearance upon the prominent parts of the wax, 
being the parts most presented to the eye. Its use there- 
fore is evident The relieved inscription, and no other part, 
being covered with ink or pigment, was impressed upon an 
even sur&ce (papyrus, linen, parchment), and consequently 
left a perfect but reversed imprint of itself. This is the pre- 
cise effect of printing with types. Now, Grom the circum- 
stance of Csecilius being a person of no known eminence, 
it is a fair conclusion that such an instrument was not un- 
common amongst those who either were not able to write, 

' Tbe Antiquarian Society of Newcastle possesses a similar stamp 
ifdth a Greek inscription. 
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or were engaged in public employments requiring a great 
number of signatures, or who were accustomed to commit 
the signing of documents to subordinates on their behalf. 
From the Greek agnomen, Csecilius probably lived under 
the emperors, when literature had become one of the pur- 
suits of the great, and when the difficulties and expense of 
procuring books by the slow process of copying were bit- 
terly felt* It is singular, therefore, that they should have 
overlooked so obvious an improvement upon their own sig- 
nets as the engraving whole sentences and compositions 
upon blocks, and thence transferring them to paper, even if 
they had gone no farther than this.^ 



' The Chinese printing is not unlike this, and must by do means 
be supposed to have much similarity to the modem art. Tbey 
assert that it was used by them several centuries before it was 
known in Europe ; in fiict, fifty years before the Christian era. 
They certainly may have used their method centuries before our 
art, for it differs in nothing but extent firom that of the old Roman. 
The following is a description of their method at the present day, 
and it is probably the same in every t^espect as that in practice two 
thousand years ago in an empire where nothing is changed. As 
their written language consists of fh>m eighty to one hundred thou- 
sand characters, it would be utterly impracticable to use moveable 
tyjies, and the use of block-printing would be the most easy and 
rq>id. The sentences, therefore, desired to be multiplied, being 
drawn upon their thin paper, this is made to adhere with the face 
downward to a block of soft wood, so that the characters appear 
through reversed. The plain wood is then cut away with most won- 
derful rapidity, and the drawing left in relie£ Both sides of the 
block are similarly operated upon. The engraved wood is then 
properly arranged upon a frame, and the artist, with a large brush, 
covers the whole sur&ce, the field as well as the relief, with a very 
thin ink ; he then lays very lightly over it a sheet of paper, and 

a2 
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From this time a vast period elapses before any circumstance 
can safely be instanced as showing that the practice of trans- 
ferring characters was known to any, even comparatively 
civilized people. From the rough and imperfect attempts 
above indicated, the first and most obvious advance was en- 
graving pictures upon wooden blocks. The first practice of 
this is involved in obscurity, but most writers on the fine 
arts agree that the art was invented towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, by a brother and sister of the iUustrious 
family of Cunio, lords of Imola, in Italy. By some the whole 
narrative is considered as apocryphal, but it is nevertheless 
generally admitted. The engravings were discovered by a 
Frenchman of the name of Papillon, in the possession of a 
Swiss gentleman, M. de Grceder, who deciphered for him 
the manuscript annoitations found upon the leaves of the 
book in which they were bound. These purported that the 
book had been given to Jan. Jacq. Turine, a native of 
Berne, by the Count of Cunio, with whose fiunily he, Turine, 
appears to have been intimately acquainted. Then follows 



paBses a large soft brush over it, so slightlj, yet so surely, that the 
paper is pressed upon the raised figures, and upon no other part. 
The rapidity with which this is performed is extraordinary ; for 
Du Haide asserts that one man can print ten thousand sheets in 
one day, a number which would appear incredible, did not very 
good testimony exist at the present time that one man can print 
seven hundred sheets per hour. The method of putting the thin 
sheets together when printed, is as different from ours as their 
printing and mode of reading. The sheets are printed on one 
side only ; but instead of the blanks being pasted together to form 
one leaf, the sheet is so folded that no single edge of paper is pre- 
sented to the reader, but only the double folded edge ; the loose 
edges being all at the back of the book. 
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a romantic history of the twins, and the cause of their in- 
vention. The book is entitled '^ The Heroic Actions, repre- 
sented in figures, of the great and magnanimous Macedo- 
nian king, the bold and valiant Alexander ; dedicated, pre- 
sented, and humbly offered to the most Holy Father Pope 
Honorius IV., the glory and support of the church, and to 
our illustrious and generous &ther and mother, by us Ales- 
sandro Alberico Cunio, cavaliere, and Isabella Cunio, twin 
brother and sister ; first reduced, imagined, and atten^ted 
to be executed in relief, with a small knife, on blocks of 
wood, made even and polished by this learned and dear sis- 
ter ; continued and finished by us together, at Ravenna, 
from the eight pictures of our invention, painted six times 
larger than here represented; engraved, explained by verses, 
and thus marked upon the paper, to perpetuate the number 
of them, and to enable us to present them to our relations 
and firiends, in testimony of gratitude, fi'iendship, and affec- 
tion. All this was done and finished by us when only six- 
teen years of age." This title is here given at fiiU length, be- 
cause, if genuine, it presents us at once with the origin, exe- 
cution, and design of these first attempts at block-printing. 
The book consists of nine engravings including the title ; 
the figures are tolerably well designed, and the draperies 
gracefiil, with here and there attempts at cross- hatching ; 
under the principal personages are their names ; above, are 
inscriptions indicating the subject, and below, four lines of 
poetical Latin explanatory of it ; and in some part of each 
print is an inscription indicating the share the twins re- 
spectively had in the execution. The colour of the pig- 
ment is gray. 

The first subject is Alexander on Bucephalus. Upon a 
stone, Isabel. Cunio pinx, et scalp. 
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The second subject, the Passage of the Granicus. Alex. 
AU)» Cunw Equ, pinx. Isabel. Cunio scalp. 

The third subject, Alexander cutting the Grordian Knot. 
Alex. Albe. Cunio Equ. pinx. ei scafy. 

The fourth subject, Alexander in the tent of Darius. 
Isabel. Cunio pinx. ei scalp. 

The fifth, Alexander giving Campaspe to Apelles. Alex. 
Alb. Cunio Eques pinx. et scalp. 

The sixth, the Battle of Arbela. Alex. AW. Equ. et Isa-^ 
bel. Cunio pictor. ei scalp. 

The fleventh. Poms brought to Alexander. Isabel. Cu- 
nio pinx. et scalp. 

The eighth, the triumph of Alexander upon his entry 
into Babylon. Akx. Alb. Equ. ei Isabel. Cunio pictor. ei 
scafy} 

From the dedication of this book to Pope Honorius IV., 
it is deduced that these engravings must have been exe- 
cuted between 1284 and 1285, inasmuch as this pope only 
enjoyed the pontificate two years; and it is suggested that 
a copy of it might be found in the library of the Vatican. 
The narrative appears to be confirmed by many incidental 
circumstances, which bear every evidence of not being the 
invention either of Papillon or his informer. The name of 
Alberico seems to have been a fitvourite with the family of 
Cunio, and a count of that name actually figures in history 
in the very year of the presumed invention ; a relative of 
the twins, of course, not the male artist himself. 



' It is not unlikely that the twins may have been directed in 
the choice (^ their subject by the identity of the name of the 
great conqueror with that of the brother ; at least such coinci- 
dences are not without parallel in the history of literature. 
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The interval between the time of the twm Cunio and 
the next mention of any similar usage is very perplexing ; 
but upon examination it will appear that that long period 
was not altogether a blank in the art. The next earliest 
evidence is a document of the government of Venice, dis- 
covered amongst the archives of the Company of Printers in 
that city. It bears the date of 1441, and as it throws some 
degree of light upon the controversy relative to the inven- 
tion of printing, it is here given from Ottley's History of 
Engraving. 

'< M cccc XLi. October the 1 1th. Whereas the art and mys- 
tery of making cards and printed figures, which is used at 
Venice, has fallen into total decay; and this in conse- 
quence of the great quantity of playing-cards, and coloured 
figures printed, which are made out of Venice ; to which 
evil it is necessary to apply some remedy ; in order that 
the said artists, who are a great many in family, may find 
encouragement rather than foreigners. Let it be ordered 
and established, according to that which the said masters 
have supplicated, that from this time in future, no work of 
the said art that is printed or punted on cloth or on paper, 
that is to say, altar-pieces (or images), and playing-cards, 
and whatever other work of the said art is done with a 
brush or printed, shall be allowed to be brought or import- 
ed into this city, under pain of forfeiting the works so im- 
ported, and XXX livre^ and xii soldi, of which fine one third 
shall go to the state, one third to the Signori Giustizieri 
Vecchi, to whom the afiair is committed, and one third to 
the accuser. With this condition, however, that the artists 
who make the said works in this city may not expose the 
said works to sale in any other place but their own shops, 
under the pain aforesaid, except on the day of Wednesday 
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at St Paolo, and on Saturday at St Marco, under the pain 
aforesaid." 

From this it seems manifest that the art oi [urinting from 
wood-blocks was not lost, but, on the contrary, had been so 
long practised as to become an extensive and profitable busi- 
ness in Venice, and to spread over the Continent to such a 
degree as in turn to destroy the trade of the Venetian art- 
ists. The establishment of an important manufacture, and 
its decay, necessarily infer a long period. From the ccm- 
stant conjunction of the two arts of painting and print- 
ing in this document, we may infer (what the existence of 
prints and cards of later date prove) the method in which 
these figures and cards were manufactured, namely, that 
the outline was first printed, and that the colours and shad- 
ing were filled in by the printer and illuminator. The his- 
tory of playing-cards now becomes of some importance to 
the narrative. When cards first came into use is uncer- 
tain ; but mention is made of them in the year 1254, when 
they were interdicted by St Louis on his return from the 
Crusade : they were also forbidden by the council of Co- 
logne in 1281. In 1299 they are expressly mention^ un- 
der the name carte ; and in '< Das Gulden Spiegel," print- 
ed by Gunther 2^ainer in the year 1472, it is said that cards 
first came into Germany in 1300. An old French poet, 
who wrote " En Tan mil iij cent xxviij," has the line, 
<< Jouent aux dex, aux cartes, aux tables." There is no 
evidence earlier than the Venetian decree to connect the 
art of printing firom wood-blocks with the art of making 
cards ; but as it is evident fi'om that document that such 
connection did exist, it is a fair presumption that it origi- 
nated not very long after the introduction of the game ; and 
as the sum paid by Charles VI. for " trois jeux de cartes" 
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was so smaU as fifty-six Parisian sok» it has been conjec- 
tured that they must have been illuminated prints. The 
Venetian decree against the i mp or tati on of painted and print- 
ed figures firom abroad now brings us to the oonatiT fiom 
which tlie chief export was made. It appears, therefore, that 
in the Low Countries the mamrfartare was carried on to a 
great extent ; and we diall also find that in HoQand and Ger- 
many, and probably over most of Europe, rdigion had catted 
this art to her aid ; that whilst the noble and worthy recre- 
ated the mind and delighted the eye with the exqmsite pro- 
ductions o£ the scribe and illuminator, the more humble 
were equally gratified with rode and simf^ iflastiatioDs of 
interesting portions of Scripture^ or pictures of fiKTowite 
saints. It is probable that the poorer dasaes hong op these 
drawings in their dwellings, where they excited as true and 
heartfelt devotion as the masterpieces of Raftdle or Cor- 
re^o in the oratories of the great. It cannot beasoeitain- 
ed how early this practice commenced, nor whether it pre- 
ceded and suggested the printing of saints and sacred sub- 
jects, or ¥ras itself a consequence. Certain it is, that at the 
end of the fourteenth and the oonmiencenient of the fif- 
teenth century the practice was very common. The im- 
pressions were taken by means of a bumiaher, the gloss 
caused by the firiction being distinctly visible on the bocks 
both of cards and prints preserved to this time. As fiMality 
in practice increased, a distich or quotation illustrative of 
the print became a natural improvement ; and to this was 
frequently added a coat oi arms, the name of the saint, or 
the title of the subject, all in the field, or over the head of 
the figure; and, lastly, sometimes a date. The earliest 
print of whidi the date can be accurately ascertained, is a 
wood-cut of St Christopher canying the infant Jesus across 
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the sea. It is of folio size, and coloured in the manner of 
our playing-cards. At the bottom is the inscription, 

Cti$Uffoxi fucltta Hie iinncutuiut tutrix BpfXMnm tttt^ 

Sins ntmpt trfe morte msls noit morietlK* xifi temo* 

It was found in the monastery of Buxheim, near Meinin- 
gen, and is now in the possession of Earl Spencer. 

The next advance was obvious. Instead of a single block, 
a series of blocks were employed, with additional literary 
illustrations ; and thus were the first printed books formed* 
The most important of these is the ffistaruB Veteris et Norn 
TestamenH seu BibUa Pauperumj truly the Poor Man's Bible. 
It consists of forty leaves printed upon one side of the paper 
only, by friction, from as many blocks ; the colour is brown ; 
the pages are placed opposite to each other, and the blank 
backs being pasted together, form one strong leaf. The cuts 
are about ten inches in height and seven and a half in width. 
Each print contains three sacred subjects in compartments, 
and four half'length figures of prophets in smaller divisions, 
two above and two beneath the principal subjects. Latin in- 
scriptions are on either side of the upper figures, rhythmical 
verses on either side of the lower, and additional inscriptions 
are on labels at the bottom of the whole. The central sub- 
jects are firom the New Testament, the others from the Old, 
and in some manner allusive to the former. There are many 
copies of this work, evidently from different blocks, and of 
different dates. Indeed it appears to have been a most po- 
pular book, and was printed repeatedly long after the intro- 
duction of legitimate printing; there are several editions in 
which the inscriptions are actually printed with moveable 
types. The exact date of these curious works is not ascer- 
tained, but Dr Home possessed a copy contained in one 
volume with the Ars Moriendi and the Apocalypse, all works 
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of the same style, the binding of which bore the date of 
142( ). The original composition and design of this work 
is attributed, and not without some show of reason, to Ans- 
garius, who was bishop of Hamburg and Bremen in the 
ninth century. (See Plate CCCCXIII.) 

A similar book is the Canticlesy a small folio volume of 
thirty-two subjects, two being printed on each leaf, and on 
only one side of the paper, and the leaves also pasted back 
to back. It di£Pers from the BihUa Pauperum in that the 
inscriptions are engraven on scrolls fantastically dispersed 
amongst the figures. This is generally allowed to be of some- 
what later date than the preceding, and to hold an interme- 
diate space between it and the Speculum HumatuB Salva- 
iioniSf to which a larger space must be devoted, on account 
of its importance in the controversy relative to the inven- 
tion of printing. 

This is not, strictly speaking, a block-book ; for whilst the 
form of the design and the portion of Scripture represented 
are engraven on wood, the inscription is in some cases en- 
graven on wood also, but in others printed in moveable type. 
The Latin edition, perhaps the first, consists of sixty-three 
leaves, divided into five imequal gatherings. The subjects 
are chiefly from the Old and New Testament ; but some- 
times such stories have been selected firom ancient history as 
might seem in some way appropriate to the events record- 
ed in sacred writ. Each subject has a short Latin inscrip- 
tion underneath it, and the text occupies the remainder of 
the page. Its size is folio ; the impressions are taken with 
a burnisher, on one side of the paper ; the colour of the ink 
is brown, and the backs are pasted together, as in the books 
previously described. The work is certainly of nearly the 
same date, though a little later, than the Biblia Pauperum ; 
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and it may even have been in part executed by the same art- 
ist, for in the earlier portions there is so much general re- 
semblance, both in design and execution, as to make it pro- 
bable that the same graver was employed in both. The lat- 
ter part, however, is the work of another artist; the lines 
are not so bold, and there is an attempt at fineness of execu- 
tion, of shading, and of distance, which the earlier master 
did not attempt The design, though in better drawing, is 
not so spirited ; the drapery is more correct, though not so 
graceful ; and in fact the engraver was a better workman, but 
not so great an artist. It must be understood, that there are 
numerous editions of this work, many difiering in essential 
particulars, but some so nearly similar as to require a mi- 
croscopic eye to detect the variations ; of four of these, two 
are in Latin, two in Dutch, and between tliese four lies the 
contest for antiquity. Mr Ottley (whose beautiful work on 
Engraving contains a well-drawn-up account of his inqtiiry, 
illustrated by most convincing examples) has, from a mi- 
nute and laborious examination, decided that the two Latin 
and two Dutch are printed from the self-same blocks, and 
by comparing them, and finding evidences of fractures in 
the one which do not exist in the other, he has very satis- 
factorily awarded the palm of antiquity. First, although the 
Latin inscriptions in the earlier part of the^r^^ Latin edi- 
tion (so called by commentators) are engraven on blocks 
of wood, these blocks are not of the same piece as the 
figures, the work having been divided between two artists, 
the one more skilled in engraving figures, and the other in 
engraving letters. Secondly, parts of the engraving broken 
in the^r^ Dutch are perfect in the first Latin ; parts im- 
perfect in the^r^ Latin are unbroken in the second Dutch, 
whilst the second Latin is the most perfect of all ; from 
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which the conclusion is drawn that the second Latin is the 
most ancient, then the second Dutch, next the j^r«^ Latin, 
and lastly the ^rst Dutch. The printing of this work is 
claimed for Laurence Koster. 

We have now come fidrly to the practice of printing in 
the real sense of the word ; and we have also arrived at the 
long-pending, long-controverted question, of who invented 
it, and where ? The honour is disputed by as many cities as 
contended for the birth of Homer. Only three of these can 
show the slightest argument for their pretensions ; Harlem, 
Strasbourg, and Mentz. Harlem claims It for her citizen 
Laurence Koster, or Laurent Janszoon Koster (or Gustos). 
The claim rests {principally upon the narrative in the Ba- 
iavia of Hadrianus Junius, a native of West Friesland, who 
dwelt at Harlem. The work was written in 1575, but not 
published imtil 1588. The following is a close translation 
of the narrative : — 

" There lived, a hundred and twenty-eight years ago, 
at Harlem, in houses sufficiently splendid (as a workshop, 
which remains to this day entire, can serve as proof), over- 
looking the forum from the neighbourhood of the royal 
palace, Laurentius Joannes, by surname JEdituuSy or Gus- 
tos^ (which at that time lucrative and honourable office an 
illustrious &mUy of that name, or a family illustrious by 



* In the original, Koster is simply said to have been sumamed JEdU 
tuns, seu Cuttos, but no mention is made of the Cathedral. The state- 
ment, therefore, that he wag custos of the cathedral, is a gratuitous 
insertion of after narrators. The word custos has been Dutchified 
into Coster or Koster ; but there is no apparent reason why we 
may not suppose that Custos was a barbarous Latin word for keeper, 
or constable, or any other translation the word will bear. 
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that fiamey held by hereditary right), the person who now 
seeks back by just avouchments and oaths the relapsing 
(recidivam gloriam) glory of the invention of printing, 
nefariously possessed and seized upon by others (the 
man), with the greatest right to be presented with greater 
laurel of all honours (jsummo jure omnium triumphontm 
laurea majare donandus). He by chance, walking in a 
suburban grove (as was the fashion of citizens in easy 
means to do after dinner in those days), began first to 
fiishion beech-bark into letters, which being impressed 
upon paper, reversed in the manner of a seal, produced 
one verse, then another, as his &ncy pleased, to be for 
copies to the children of his son-in-law ; which when he 
had happily accomplished, he began (for he was of great 
and acute genius) to agitate higher things in his mind, 
and first of all devised with his son-in-law, Thomas Peter, 
who left four children, all of whom attained the consular 
dignity (a thing which I mention that all may understand 
the art arose in an honourable and talented, not a servile 
family), a more glutinous and tenacious species of writing 
ink, which he had commonly used to draw letters ; thence 
(experiretur) he expressed entire figured pictures with cha- 
racters added; in which sort I have myself seen Adversaria 
printed by him, the traces of the works (operarum) being only 
on opposite pages, not printed on both sides(haud opistogra" 
phis). That book was in the vernacular tongue by an anony- 
mous author, bearing for title Speculum Nostra SaluHs : 
in which it is to be observed among the first beginnings of 
the art (for never any is found and perfected at once), that 
the reverse pages being smeared with glue, were stuck toge- 
ther, lest they, being blank, should present a deformity. 
Afterwards he changed beech-blocks for lead ; afterwards 



) 
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he made them of tin, because it was a material more solid 
and less flexible, and more durable : from- the relics which 
remained of which types, very ancient wine-flasks being 
made, they are to this day to be seen in those houses of 
Laurentius which I have mentioned looking upon the fo- 
rum, inhabited afterwards by his grandson Gerard Thomas, 
whom I name for honour's sake, a noble citizen, who de- 
parted this life a few years ago. The studies of men favour- 
ing, as it happened, the new art, since a new merchandise, 
never before seen, brought buyers from every side with most 
eager quest, at once the love of the art increased, the esta- 
blishment (minUterium) increased, workmen in the art be- 
ing added to the family, the first touch of evil ; among 
whom was a certain Joannes, either (as the suspicion is) that 
Faustus of ominous name, faithless and unlucky {infaustus) 
to his master, or some other of the same name, I do not 
greatly care which, because I am unwilling to disquiet the 
shades of the silenced, touched with the plague of con- 
science while they lived. He being sworn by oath to the 
processes of printing, afler he had (as he thought) learned 
thoroughly the art of putting the characters together, the 
knowledge of fusile types, and whatever else may relate to 
the matter, taking an opportunity, than which he could not 
have found one more fit, on the very eve which is sacred 
to the birth of Christ, on which all in common are accus- 
tomed to labour at the sacred ceremonies, stole the whole 
materials,^ tied up a package of the instruments of his mas- 
ter used in that art (instrumentorum herilium ei artificio 
comparaiUrrum supeUicticem convasat) ; thence with a ser- 



' Or whatever else choragium may mean ; literally it signifies the 
properties of a theatre. 
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vant hurried from the house> went in the beginning to Am- 
sterdam, thence to Cologne, until he arrived at Mayence^ 
as to the altar of an asylum, where he might live safe be- 
yond the reach of arrows (as the saying is), and having 
opened an office, enjoyed the rich fruit of his robberies. 
Indeed, from it, in the space of the (or a) turning year, in 
the year 1442 from the birth of Christ, with the same types 
which Laurentius had used at Harlem, it is certain that 
he produced to light the Doctrinale of Alexander Gallus, 
which grammar was then in most famous use, with the 
Tradaies of Peter Hispanus, his first productions. Those 
are, for the most part, things which I have formerly heard 
from aged men worthy of belief, who have received them 
as things delivered from hand to hand, as a torch in 
a race, and. have foimd others relating and attesting the 
same things. I remember that Nicholaua Galius, the in- 
structor of my youth, a man with iron memory, and vene- 
rable for his long years, related to me, that when a boy he 
had heard, not once only, a certain Cornelius, a bookbin- 
der, and rendered serious by age, nor less than eighty years 
old (who had lived as an under workman in that office), re- 
lating with much mental anger, and with fervour, the course 
of the proceeding, the manner of the invention (as he had 
received it from his master), the improvement and increase of 
the art, and other things of the kind ; and that the tears would 
burst firom him against his will at the shame of the affair, 
as ofien as he talked of the robbery. Which things do not 
differ from the words of Quirinus Talesius Con., who con- 
fessed to me that he had formerly the same from the mouth 
of the same bookbinder." 

Beyond this narrative of Hadrian Junius there is little, 
or rather no, testimony to the truth of Roster's claim, all 
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subsequent argument being either drawn from or referred 
to this statement. Many very learned bibjiogri^hers have 
given full credence to Hadrian, whilst others not less acute 
absolutely deny Koster any pretence whatever, Santander 
calling in question his very existence ; and there is a^ third 
party who, being unable to decide between the opposing ar*- 
guments, and willing to take refuge in a middle course, al- 
low to Koster the credit of having invented printing from 
blocks, but assign to his rivals that of printing from move- 
able types. 

The whole argument may, however, be reduced into a 
reasonable compass. The probability of Hadrian's narrative 
will naturally be the subject of inquiry. JFirst^ the round- 
about way in whidi this hearsay evidence reached Hadrian, 
is in itself a yery suspicious circumstance. Little belief can 
be accorded to an uncertain bookbinder, even had any cir- 
cumstances been adduced besides the name Cornelius, by 
which this bookbinder could be identified. Secondly, Ta- 
lesius was many years secretary to Erasmus, who, although 
a Dutchman, and resident in Holland, repeatedly and un- 
hesitatingly ascribes the invention to John Gutenberg of 
Strasbourg at Mentz.' It is not at all probable, that had 
Erasmus ever heard of this story, or given the slightest cre- 
dence to it if he had, he would have omitted some mention of 



' * Anno Christi 1440. Magnum quoddam ac pene divinum bene- 
ficium coUatum est universe terrarum orbi, a Johanne Gutenberg 
Argentinenn, novo scribendi genere reperto. Is cum primus artem 
impressoriam, quern Latini vocant excutoriam, in urbe Arg^ntioensi 
', invenit ; inde Moguntiam veniens eandem £eUciter complevit. (JEjpit' 
Berunk Germ* ScripU 1502, cap. 95.) 
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a circumstance so gratifying to his national vanity ; or that 
he should have remained in ignorance of a story well known 
to his secretary, and commonly bruited about, and therefore 
known to some of the learned men amongst whom Erasmus 
lived. ThircUyy the story of the engraving on beech-bark 
accidentally, when it is quite certain that the art of taking 
impressions from wood-blocks for saints and cards was at 
the time known and extensively practised in Holland and 
Germany, and also in Italy, is absurd. Fourthly^ every 
author who has written upon the matter has given up all 
claim on Koster's behalf for the invention of cast type, the 
evidence in favour of others being too strong to be got 
over. Fifthly^ the tale of the conversion of these types 
into drinking-cups, when Hadrian afterwards states that 
Fust carried them off with him, is incredible ; for Koster's . 
death is variously stated as having occurred in 1440 or 
1442, and Hadrian says that Fust published his DoctrincUe 
in 1442, within a year of his unlicensed departure ; and there- 
fore Koster could not have had time to construct the types 
afterwards converted into cups. Sixthly, the story of 
John Fust having stolen all his printing materials on the 
eve of Christmas, and decamped, first to Amsterdam, then 
to Cologne, and lastly to Mentz, and his publishing there 
within the same year, is self-contradictory ; for type is not a 
very portable commodity ; nor would he easily have escaped 
pursuit at Amsterdam, a town under the same government. 
Again, John Fust was originally no printer, but a wealthy 
goldsmith of Mentz, and certainly never worked as any 
body's journeyman. Indeed this is such a palpable mis- 
statement, that commentators upon Hadrian have boldly 
supposed that the thief was John Gutenberg, not he of 
Mentz, but a brother, also named John. Unfortunately Gu- 
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fent)erg's brother was not named John, but Friele, and in 
no future document is there any mention of him or his fa- 
ther having practised the art even when known to John ; 
nor is it at all likely that members of a noble family, and 
wealthy men, should have worked in the service of any 
man. If it should be asserted that it was the John Guten- 
berg, his time is so well accounted for that it is impossible, 
since he was then resident at Strasbourg, and never was at 
Amsterdam or Cologne. Thus, then, the narrative of Ha- 
drian Junius appears, upon examination, to be utterly in- 
credible, being at once at variance with itself and with all 
probability. 

There are, moreover, other arguments not precisely rest* 
ing upon this narrative ; for although these circumstances 
are not to be believed, the main facts mayy nevertheless, be 
correct. Koster may have printed the Speculum and other 
block-books attributed to him. Ottley says that they were 
certainly printed in Holland, for that the types are not those 
used in Germany, but closely resembled such as were after- 
wards cut or cast in Holland ; and that they are of greater 
antiquity than any books printed by those who afterwards 
used the art in the Low Countries. He also attempts to show, 
by the water-marks in the paper, that the works in question 
were produced in these parts. Water-marks, however, and 
some bearing a general resemblance to these, were common 
in the papers used by printers of Cologne, Lou vain, and else- 
where ; and the argument is worth little or nothing, for no 
evidence can be given of the positive dates of these works, 
and much less of the printer. The Speculum was printed 
again and again afler the invention of letter-press printing ; 
nor is there the slightest evidence, supposing these asser- 
tions to be correct, to connect them with the name of Koster. 

B 
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It is a conclusive argument against him, that those other 
works ascribed to him and his descendants are executed 
with the self-same t3rpes used at Utrecht in 1473 by Kete- 
laer and De Leempt Van Mandcr, who lived at Harlem 
in 1580, in his History of the Lives of Dutch Painters and 
Engravers, treats the claim of Harlem with contempt ; for, 
speaking of printing, he describes it as an art " of which Har- 
lem, with mudi presumption, arrogates to herself the honour 
of the invention ;" nor does he make the slightest mention of 
his famous fellow-citizen. 

There is not the least evidence that his three grandsons 
(notour, as Hadrian says) ever carried on his business ; for 
where are their works ? and in their time printers had be- 
come so proud of their art, as not only to put their names to 
every work, but even to add a long history of their under* 
taking and progress. Where are the books ascribed to them ? 
what mention is made of them by their contemporaries ? 
In a subsequent part of this article it will be seen that Cax- 
ton, the first English printer, is said to have been sent to 
Harlem to learn the art, and if possible to carry off one of 
the workmen. These things being also matter of controver- 
sy, cannot fairly be used in argument ; nevertheless it is of 
some value that Caxton, who^ supposing it to be true, would 
be an excellent witness in favour of Harlem, upon all occa- 
sions refers the invention to Gutenberg, and makes no 
mention whatever of Harlem or Koster. 

Santander labours to disprove the very existence of any 
such person. But there is no necessity to go so far as San- 
tander ; we may allow Roster's identity ; we may even allow 
that he practised tlie art of taking impressions from wood- 
blocks ; but this is very different from acknowledging any 
claim to the invention of the art of printing. The most stre- 
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nuous champion of Koster is Meerman, an eminent French 
bibliographer of the last century, who, in his Origines Ty^ 
pographicay published at the Hague in 1765, strongly main- 
tains this narrative of Hadrian ; which is not a little singular, 
seeing that the Newcastle Typographical Society published 
a letter from him to Wagenaar, of eight years prior date, in 
which he expresses a precisely contrary opinion. He calls 
Seitz's (Hadrian's) story a mere supposition, and the chro- 
nology a romantic invention ; gives to the Speculum the date 
of 1470 as the earliest possible ; attributes the honour to 
Gutenberg, and incidentally mentions bis intention of pub- 
lishing a pamphlet on the subject Notwithstanding this, 
in his work, without any new &ct whatever, he accredits 
Hadrian's story, finds consistency in the dates, believes the 
Speculum^ and denies John Grutenberg ; completely revers- 
ing his previous opinion, though, by changing the predi- 
cates, his narrative may still stand. The Divisieehronyhy in 
1517, places printing amongst foreign discoveries. 

All evidence, and the general consent of the learned, in 
fiiilure of Koster, unhesitatingly ascribe this invention to 

John Gutenberg, sumamed Genzfleisch, Gensfleisch, 
or Gensefleisch, von Solgenloch, or Sorgenloch. He was a 
native of Mentz, and of a noble family, possessed of consi- 
derable property in various places in the neighbourhood. 
Fortunately the life of Gutenberg does not rest merely up- 
on hearsay evidence, or the doubtful guesses of bibliogra- 
phers from dateless wood-cuts; legal documents supply 
most important information. It appears that, for some rea- 
sons unknown, he resided for many years at Strasbourg, and 
had even acquired rights of citizenship. The first document 
presents him in no amiable light. It is a lawsuit instituted 
to compel htm to perform his marriage-contract with Anne 
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von Isernen Thiir; and it would appear that he was compel- 
led to make good his promise, the name of Anne Gutenberg 
being found in the same register of the nobility liable to the 
wine-duty in the city of Strasbourg, in which Gutenberg's 
name also appears. The next document is so curious that 
an ample abstract of it cannot but be interesting. 

It appears that he had contracted an engagement with 
Andrew Dritzehen, John Riffe, and Andrew Heilmann, to 
instruct them in the secrets of certain arts, and had entered 
into partnership with them for their better advantage. An- 
drew Dritzehen and Andrew Heilmann having called upon 
him one day, perceived that he was engaged in a wonder- 
ful and unknown art, the secret of which he was desirous 
of keeping to himself; that, moved by their importunities, he 
consented to enter into partnership with them for the term 
of five years, on two conditions, first, that they should pay 
him the sum of 250 florins, 100 immediately, and the re- 
mainder at a certain fixed period ; second, that if any one 
of the partners should die during the term of the copart- 
nership, the survivors should pay to his heirs the sum of 100 
florins, in consideration of which the effects should become 
the property of the surviving partners. Andrew Dritzehen 
died before the expiration of the period agreed on, being 
still indebted to Gutenberg in the sum of eighty-five flo- 
rins. George and Nicholas, brothers of the deceased, de- 
manded to be admitted to the partnership, and on refusal 
brought an action against Gutenberg as principal partner. 
The magistrates gave judgment on the 12th of December 
1439, relieving Gutenberg from the demand upon payment 
of the sum of fifteen florins, being the difference of the sum 
of 100 florins stipulated to be paid to the heirs of a deceasing 
partner, and the sum of eighty-five florins due to Gutenberg 
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by Andrew on the original contract. The following evidence 
was produced on the trial : — 

" Anna, the wife of John Schultheiss, an engraver on wood, 
deposed, that on one occasion Nicholas Beildeck came to 
her house to Nicholas Dreizehen, her relation, and said to 
him, * My Nicholas Dreizehen, Andrew Dreizehen, of hap- 
py memory, has placed four pages (stucke) in a press, which 
Gutenberg has desired^ that you will take away and sepa- 
rate, that no man may know what they are, for he is un- 
willing that any one should see them.' 

^^ Also John Schultheiss says, that Laurence Beildeck some- 
time came to his house to Nicholas Dreizehen, when An- 
drew Dreizehen his brother was dead, and that the said 
Laurence Beildeck thus spoke to said Nicholas Dreizehen : 
' Andrew Dreizehen, of happy memory, has placed four 
pages on a press, which John Gutenberg desires you to take 
therefrom, and place them on the press and break them from 
one another, so that no man may see what they are.' 

*^ Also Conrad Sahspach deposed, that sometime Andrew 
Heilman came to him upon the Street of Merchants and 
said, ' My Conrad, as Andrew Dreizehen is dead, and you 
made that press, and know all about the matter, go hence 
and take the pieces from that press and lay them separate 
from one another, so that no man may know what it is.' 

^' Laurence Beildeck says that he was sent by John Gu- 
tenberg to Nicholas Dreizehen, after the death of Andrew 
his brother, to say to him that he should show to no one 
the press that he had, and that he should see to it. He 
added, that Gutenberg had moreover commanded him that 
he should go suddenly to the presses, and open that press 
which was furnished with two screws or spindles (cochlm), 
that the pages should fall into piec^ and place those pieces 
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within or upon the press, so that no one should see the mat- 
ter, or understand what it was. 

** The same witness also said that he knew well that Gu- 
tenberg, a little before the feast of the Nativity, had sent 
his servant to both Andrews to take away all forms, which 
were broken up in his sight, that none of them might be 
found perfect. Moreover, after the death of Andrew, this 
witness was not ignorant that many were desirous of seeing 
the presses, and that Gutenberg had commanded that some 
one should be sent who might hinder any one from seeing 
tlie presses, and that his servant was sent to break them up. 

*' Also John Dunne, goldsmith, said, that three years or 
thereabouts previous he had received from Gutenberg about 
300 florins for materials relating to printing." 

From this curious document maybe learnt, that separate 
types were used ; for if they were blocks arranged so as to 
print four pages, how could they be so pulled to pieces that 
no one should know what they were, or how could the ab* 
Btraction of two screws cause them to fall to pieces ? It ap- 
pears that some sort of presses were used, and the transfers 
no longer taken by a burnisher or roUer ; and, lastly, that 
the art was still a great secret at the time when Koster was 
at the point of death. Hence it is manifest, that the inge* 
nuity of Gutenberg had made a vast advance from the rude 
methods of the time, and had in fact invented a new and 
hitherto unknown art. 

These documents would be decisive in favour of Stras- 
bourg as the place in which printing was invented, had it 
appeared that any efiects were produced by this establish- 
ment. This, however, does not seem to have been the case, 
as Gutenberg and his successors make no mention of the 
fact, but, on the contrary, claim for themselves the produc- 
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lion of the first book at Mentz. Indeed the partnership ap- 
pears to have expired without any attempt at entering into 
fresh engagements; for, about the year '1450, Gutenberg 
retturned to his native city with all his materials, without 
any opposition from his partner. In this* place he entered 
into partnership with John Fust, a wealthy goldsmith and 
citizen, who engaged, upon being taught the secrets of the 
art, and being admitted into a participation of the profits, 
to advance the necessary funds ; and he did accordingly ad*- 
vance the considerable sum of 2020 florins, a fact that com- 
pletely overthrows the fable of bis having be^i one of Ros- 
ter's workmen, and of his having stolen his types. The 
new partnership immediately commenced operaticms, and 
hired a house called Zum Jungen, and took' into their em- 
ploy Peter Schoefier and others. Their subsequent opera- 
tions we again find curiously chronicled in the records of 
another lawsuit,^ in which Gutenberg was soon engaged with 
his new ally; for Fust, dissatisfied with their proceedings, 
sought to recover from Gutenbei^ money advanced, with 
interest, including 800 florins of the sum advanced in vir- 
tue of the deed of partnership. Gutenberg in defence al- 
leged, that the 800 florins had not been paid at once, as 
stipulated; and that they had been expended in preparation 
for the work (apparently meaning thereby, that this sum of 
money should have been paid down for his own use, in con- 
sideration of his communicating the secrets of his art, and 
that instead of so applying it to his private purposes, he had 
expended it for the joint benefit) ; whilst, as to the other 
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sunu^ he offered to give an account of their appropriation, 
but denied that he was liable for the interest The judges 
awarded that Gutenberg should pay the interest, as well as 
the part which his accounts showed he had applied to his 
individual use. This decision took place on the 6th of No- 
vember 1455. Upon this Fust obtained from the public no- 
tary the following document : 

" To the Glory of God, Amen. Be it known unto all 
those who shall see or hear read this instrument, that in the 
year of Our Lord 1455, third indiction, on Thursday the 
sixth day of November, the first year of the Pontificate of 
our very Holy Father the Pope, Calixtus III., appeared here 
at Mayence, in the great parlour of the Bare-footed Friars, 
between eleven o'clock and mid-day, before me, the Notary, 
and the undersigned witnesses, the honourable and dis- 
crete person, James Fust, citizen of Mayence, who, in the 
name of his brother, John Fust, also present, has said and 
declared clearly, that on this same day, and at the present 
hour, and in this same parlour of the Bare-footed Friars, 
John Gutenberg should see and hear taken by John Fust 
an oath, conformable to the sentence pronounced between 
them. And this sentence read in the presence of the ho- 
nourable Henry Gunter, Cur6 of St Christopher of Mayence, 
of Henry Keffer, and De Bechtoff de Hanaw, servant and 
valet of the said Gutenberg ; John Fust, placing his hand 
upon the Holy Evangelists, has sworn between the hands 
of me, the Notary Public, conformable to the sentence pro- 
nounced, and to a letter which he has sent to me, and has 
taken the following oath, word for word : I, John Fust, have 
borrowed 1550 florins, which I have transmitted to John 
Gutenberg, which haye been employed for our common 
labour, and of which I have payed the rent and annual in- 
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terest, of which I still owe a part Reckoning, therefore, 
for each hundred florins borrowed, as above is recited, six 
florins per annum, I demand of him the repayment and the 
interest, conformably to the sentence pronounced ; which I 
¥dU prove in equity to be legal, m consequence of my claim 
upon the said John Gutenberg. In presence of the honour- 
able Henry Gunter, of Henry Kefier, and of Bechtofi^ de 
Hanaw aforesaid, John Fust has demanded of me an au- 
thentic instrument, to serve him as much and as often as 
he hath need, in the faith of which I have signed this in- 
strument, and have set thereto my seal.'' 
. From this it would appear (indeed the mortgage of his 
printing materials to Fust, mentioned in this document, 
proves) that Gutenberg had expended the whole of his con- 
siderable private fortune in his experiments, and had fallen 
into the power of his more wealthy associate ; for in conse- 
quence of this judgment, and owing probably to his being 
unable to repay the sums demanded, the whole of his ma- 
terials, constructed with so mucli perseverance, fell into 
Fust's hands; for tlie initial letters used by Gutenberg and 
his partners, in works known and supposed to have been 
executed between 1450 and 1455, are likewise used by Fust 
and Schoeffer in the Psalter of 1457 and 1459. Afler such 
a mortifying result of so many years' labour, it would have 
been no matter for wonder had Gutenberg abandoned the 
unprofitable pursuit. On the contrary, he appears to have 
immediately started anew with fresh vigour, and this time 
with success. Another legal document gives curious infor* 
matiout 

" We, Henne (John) Genszfleisch de Sulgeloch, named 
Gudinburg, and Friele Genszfleisch, brothers, do affirm and 
publicly declare by these presents, and make known to all, 

b2. 
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that, with the advice and oonsent of our dear cousins, John, 
and Friele, and Pedinnann Genszfleisch, brothers, of Mentz, 
we have renounced and do renounce, by these presents, for 
us and for our heirs, simply, totally, and at once, without 
fraud or deceit, all the property which has passed by means 
of our sister Hebele, tfi^ the convent of St Claire of Mentz, 
in which she has become a nun, whether the said property 
has come to it on the part of our father Henne Genszfletech, 
who gave it himself, or in whatsoever manner the property 
may have come to it, whether in grain, ready nooney, fur- 
niture, jewels, or whatever it may be, that the respectable 
nuns, the abbess, and sisters of the said convent, have re- 
ceived in common or individually, or other persons of the 
convent (have received), from the said Hebele, be it little 
or much ; and we have promised and do promise, by these 
presents, in good faith, for us and for our heirs, that neither 
we, nor any person on our part, nor yet our said cousins, 
nor any of their heirs, nor any person on their part, shall 
either demand, gain, nor claim of the said convent, nor of 
the abbess, nor of the convent in general, nor of the persons 
who may be found therein individually, the said property, of 
whatever kind it may be, either wholly nor in part, and 
that we will never demand it again, either through an ec- 
clesiastical or civil court, or without the aid of the law ; and 
that neither we nor our heirs will ever molest the sfud con- 
vent, either by words or deeds, either secretly or publicly, 
in any manner. And as to the books, which I, the said 
Henne, have given to the library of the convent, they are 
to remain there always and for ever; and I, the said Henne, 
propose also to give in future, without disguise, to the li- 
brary of the said convent, for the use of the present and 
future nuns, for their religious worship, either for reading 
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or chaunting, or in whatever manner they may wish to make 
use of them according to the rules of their order, all the 
hooks which /, the said Henney have printed up to this hour, 
or which I Aedl hereafter print, in such ijfuantUies as they 
may wish to make use of; and for this the said abbess, the 
successors and nuns of the said consent of St Claire, have 
declared and promised to acquit me and my heirs of the 
claim which my sister Hebele had to the sixty florins, which 
I and my said brother Friele had promised to pay and de- 
liver to the said Hebele, as her portion and share arising 
from the house which Henne, our father, assigned to him 
for his share, in virtue of the writings which were drawn up 
thereupon, without fraud or deceit. And in order that this 
may be observed by us and by our heirs, steadfastly and to 
its full extent, we have given the said nuns and their con- 
vent and order these present writings, sealed with our seals. 
Signed and delivered the year of the birth of J. C. 1459, on 
the day of St. Margaret." 

From this it will a[^ar, that his new establishment had 
actually produced the long wished-for effect. He appears 
to have carried on the business ten years ; for in 1465 he 
entered into the service of Elector Adolphus of Nassau, as 
one of his band of gentlemen pensioners, with a handsome 
salary, as appears l&om the letters patent, dated the 17th 
January 1465, and finsdly abandoned the pursuit of an art 
which, though it caused him Infinite trouble and vexation, has 
been more effectual in preserving his name and the memory 
of his acts, than all the warlike deeds and -great achieve^ 
meikts of his renowned master and all his house. Gutenberg^ 
died on the 24th of February 1468. His printing-office and 
materials had passed into the hands of Conrad Humery, syn* 
die of Mentz, who had probably assisted him with money, and 
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who appears to have been in some degree his partner. He 
afterwards sold them to Nicholas Bechtermunze of Elfield, 
whose works are greatly sought after by the curious, as they 
afford much proof, by collation, of the genuineness of the 
works attributed to his great predecessor. 

There does not appear to be any record of the early life 
of John Fust or Peter Schceffer before their partnership 
with Gutenberg, save that the former was a wealthy gold- 
smith and an ingenious man, and that Schoefier, sumamed 
de Gemsheim, was a scribe. It is very likely that the com- 
bination of character and qualifications of these three men 
may afford a good clue to the wonderful taste and beauty 
which distinguish the works issued from their press, and 
consequently to the great general improvement of the art 
during their life. The ingenuity of Gutenberg would readi- 
ly suggest a new and expeditious method of manufacturing 
types ; the practical skill of Fust as a worker in metals (and 
the working in gold and silver had at that time attained 
a most extraordinary nicety and beauty), and his large pe- 
cuniary resources, would readily supply the necessary ap- 
pliances, while the taste of Schceffer would give all possible 
grace and beauty to the new forms. For Schoeffer, it must 
be recollected, was a scribe, one of tlie ancient and honour- 
able craft whose occupation was destined to fall before the 
new art ; a transcriber, perhaps an illuminator, of the ma- 
nuscript works in use before printed books ; and those who 
have had the happiness of viewing those exquisite speci- 
mens of skill which beguiled our ancestors into study and 
devotion (when will modem typography produce such feasts 
for mind, and eye, and imagination ?) will readily conceive 
that Schoeffer's eye was already schooled for the conception, 
and bis hand for the execution, of all the beauty the tram- 
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mels of a new art and limited skill would allow. Aided by 
his own taste and his partners' invention and wealth, Schcef-. 
fer proceeded to a new enterprise, namely, the casting of type. 
The entire conception and execution of this invention has 
been generally attributed and allowed to Schcefier. It seems 
most probable, however, that wher^ three ingenious men 
are bound together by art and interest, no one of them can 
lay exclusive claim to any invention or undertaking exe- 
cuted in the workshops and for the mutual benefit of all. 
Allowing, therefore, to Schcefier the honour of having sug- 
gested some such plan, the other two may fairly put in a 
claim for their portion of the credit on the score of their 
suggestion and assistance, especially since Fust, as a worker 
in metals, would have been the party to engage workmen 
to elaborate the conceptions of his partners' brain. Ac- 
cordingly the only evidence upon the subject appears to 
show that the firm had for some time practised a method of 
taking casts of type in moulds of plaster ; for it must be 
remembered that the types of Gutenberg's earlier efibrts, 
both at Strasbourg and at Mentz, were cut out of single 
pieces of wood or metal with infinite labour and imperfec- 
tion. The method of casting, however, although a great 
improvement, was at best but a slow and tedious process. 
Every new letter required a new mould ; no skill or care 
could enable the workman to impress so small a thing as a 
type is at the face, yet so elongated in Uie shank, fully, 
fireely, and steadily, into a soil material ; and it would be 
necessary afterwards, under the most favomrable circum- 
stances, that the squareness and sharpness so indispen-^ 
sable in type should be given by another slow process, so 
that at best this advance was but an imperfect and tedious 
operation. SchoefFer has therefore an undoubted claim to 
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be considered as one of the three inventors of pirinting ; for 
he it was who first suggested the cutling of punches, where- 
by not only might the most beautiful form of type the taste 
and skill of the artist could suggest be fairly stamped upon 
the matrix, but a degree of sharpness and finish quite un- 
attainable m type cut in metal or wood could be given to 
the face ; whilst to the shank, by the very same process by 
which the face was cast, the mould would give perfect 
sharpness and precision of angle. Add to this, that the 
punch being once i4)proved of, could be kept ready to 
stamp a new matrix in precisely the same condition and 
form as the first, should that be worn out or mislaid, or 
make a duplicate should the demands of business require it 
It is nevertheless rather singular, that the mould represent- 
ed on the right side of the press of Ascensius, shortly after 
the time of Schoefier, should be precisely the same in form 
and manner of use as that of the present day. This was 
evidently an immense stride towards perfection ; let Schoef- 
fer therefore take a place on tlie right hand of the inventor. 
Within eighteen months of their separation from Guten- 
berg, Fust and Schoeffer produced the celebrated Psalter. 
This was printed with large cut type. As it was impossible 
to prepare a new fount and print this splendid work in 
that short space, it must be evident that the partners did 
great injustice to Gutenberg in suppressing his name from 
the colophon. This book was produced in the month of 
August 1457, and is the first book which bears the name 
of the place where it was printed, those of its printers, 
and the date of the year in which it was printed. The 
first book, however, bearing date, was issued by Fust and 
Schocfier in 1455, viz. the Liierm Indulgentiarum Nicho- 
lai V, ; it is on a single piece of parchment. This Psalter 
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was reprinted in 1459, 1490, and 1502, and always in the 
same type, which, it is remarkable, was never used for any 
other work, probably because its great size made it unfit 
for any other works than those not intended for popular 
reading, but to lay on desks like our church Bibles. On the 
16th of October 1459, Fust and Schoeffer published the Du- 
randi Rationale Divinorum Offidorumy with an entirely new 
fount of type ; in 1460 the Constiiutiones dementis V,; and 
in 1462 the celebrated Latin Bible. Fust enjoyed this suc- 
cessful and glorious practice of his art but ten short years; 
yet in this period what an immense advance from the mis- 
shapen and irregular lumps of their first efforts, ugly in 
themselves, and ipore ugly in their utter want of relative 
proportion «id allignement, to the well-proportioned, evenly 
standing tjrpe of the Bible ! The plague carried him off in 
Paris about the year 1466, full of years, and perchance full of 
honours* Sdiceffer survived many years, and, in conjunction 
with Conrad Henlif, produced a great number of works. His 
name is found in the colophon of the fourth edition of the 
Bible of 1502, about which time he is supposed to have de- 
ceased. 

Were we to take tradition for our guide as regards the 
character of Fust, we should regard him as a conjurer and 
an adept in the black art. The popular story (and many 
" grave and disCTete old men" have given credit to the tale) 
runs, that having kept these proceedings profoundly secret, 
as soon as their Bible was finished, Fust transferred himself 
to Paris with many copies of the new work, and palmed 
them upon the learned as manuscripts, to which, as they 
were printed on vellum, in a type bearing much resemblance 
to the written books of the period, and the vignettes and ini- 
tial letters were splendidly illuminated, they were not very 
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dissimilar ; that some eager scholar or devotee became the 
possessor of the first copy, supposing it to be a rare chance, 
at the moderate price of four or five hundred crowns ; that 
as he brought the work into the market, the price fell ra- 
pidly to sixty, and then to thirty crowns, by which time the 
extraordinary glut produced suspicion, and Fust was accused 
of multiplying Holy Writ by the aid of the devil, and was 
accordingly persecuted by the priesthood, whilst the laity, 
looking to their temporal interests, prosecuted him for his 
inroad into their pockets ; and that from these things Fust 
was obliged to quit Paris precipitately. The whole story 
is an impossible fabrication. 

Having thus given a sketch of the origin and history of 
the art of printing, a brief account of the works issued by 
the illustrious triumvirate will not only be proper here, but 
will give the general reader a better idea of the astonishing 
perfection to which the art rose under the taste and genius 
of its inventors. There is not a single work of Gutenberg 
which bears his name ; yet, as before remarked, there are 
several which bear such internal evidences, that the literati 
of all parties and opinions are unanimous in attributing them 
to his press. 

Of these works, Dr Dibdin, the well-known bibliographer, 
gives the following account : 

<* First, as to the character of the type used by the early 
Mentz printers. This appears to have been uniformly what is 
called Gothic; and if we except the varieties of the larger type 
(from three eighths to two eighths or to a quarter of an inch), 
which appear in the Psalters of 1457, 1459, and 1490 (the 
type common to most works executed about the same pe- 
riod), we shall observe three distinct sets or forms of let- 
ters used in the printing-office of Faust and Schoiffher. 
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Of these three typographical characters, two only (if we 
except the one with which the Bible of 1455 was exe- 
cuted) are visible in the publications which appear to have 
been printed in the lifetime of Faust ; that is to say, the 
larger Gothic used in the Bible of 1462, and the smaller 
Gothic in the Offices of Cicero, of the dates of 1465 and 
1466. These appeared united, the former, for the first 
time, in the Constitutions of Pope Clement V., of the date 
of 1460. Schoiffher introduced a type of an intermediate 
size, which may be seen, among other works, in the Rudi- 
ments of Crrammar of 1468, and in the DecreteUs of Pope 
Gregory the Ninths of the date of 1 479. This intermediate 
type is of a narrower form, and prints very closely. Of 
the three types here mentioned, the largest is undoubtedly 
pf the handsomest dimensions ; but they all partake of the 
Secretary Gothic^ and may be said to be the model of that 
peculiar character which was adopted by the early Leipsic 
printers, Thanner and Boettiger, and was more especially 
us^d by John Schoiffher and the other Grerman printers 
for nearly the whole of the sixteenth century. Shew me, 
Lisardo, one book, nay, one leaf only, printed in the Ro- 
man type, in the colophon of which the name of Faust or 
of Peter Schoiffher appears, and you shall immediately 
have the amount of the balance in my favour, at my bank- 
er's, be it great or small, be it L.200 or L.20, for such a 
precious and unheard-of curiosity. 

*< We shall now, in the second place, say a few words as to 
the character of the prinHngy or of the mechanical shiUy of 
the early Mentz press. There can be but one opinion upon 
this point. Everything is perfect of the kind, the paper, 
the ink, and the register, or regularity of setting up the 
page. The Bible of the supposed date of 1455 is quite a 
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miracle in this way ;^ but the Psalters are not less mira- 
culous, nor is less praise due to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement K, of the date of 1460, and the Bible of 1462; 
while the Dwrandusy of the eariier date of 1459, exhibiting 
the first specimen of the smallest letter, strikes one as among 
the most marvellous monuments extant of the perfection of 
early typography. Almost all the known works before the 
year 1462 are printed upon vellum, doubtless because they 
ventured upon limited in^ressions ; and even of the Bible of 
' 1462 more copies have been described upon vellum than up-* 
on ps^r. Upon the whole, the vellum used by Faust and 
Schoift'her, although inferior to the Venetian, is exceed- 
ingly good, being generally both white and substantial. 

*' In the third place, let us notice the nature or charac- 
ter of the works which have issued from Uie press of Faust 
and Schoiffher. Whatever may be our partiality towards that 
establishment from which the public were first gratified with 
the sight of a printed book, candour obliges us to confess 
that the fathers of printing were not fortunate, upon the 
whole, in the choice of books which issued from their press. 
" In the fourth place (for I told you I should be somewhat 



* This is even sober praise. The mechanism of the press-work, 
and appearance of the ink, beautiful, regular, and glossy as the whole 
appears, does not strike one with more astonishment than the mBr- 
nu&cture of the paper. " Charta,*' says Tungendres, " ejusdem 
est a'assitudinis, qualem illo tempore libris imprimendis consumere 
mos fuit." And again, " Charta ob ejus densitatem atque spissitu- 
dinem baud ingratam ubique se maxime commendat." {Ditq, de NoU 
Charact. Libror, p. 27, p. 46.) And see Meerman's testimony in ^bl- 
vour of the paper of the Soubiaco press, Orig. Typog, vol. i. p. 9, 
note. 
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tautologous), consider what is the typogn^hical appearance 
of those bo<^ which Gutenberg is really supposed to have 
executed. It is quite unique. A Httie barbarous, and certain- 
ly wholly dissimilar from any thing we observe in other con- 
temporaneous productions of the Mentz press. You will 
please to understand that 1 think very doubtfully o£ the Z)o- 
natuaesj whidi are considered to have been printed by him ; 
as well as of the Bpecidwfn Sixcerdotum, and Celebraiio Mis* 
sarum ; conduding the Caiholioovi of 1460, and the Fbca^u- 
1arie$ of 1467 and 1469, to be the more genuine productions 
of his press, or of the types used by him. Is it not surpris- 
ing, I ask, that these works are executed in types quite difie- 
rent from anything we observe in the Mentz productions P ^nd 
this from a man who is considered as the parent of printing 
in that city. No wonder, if they he the actual productions 
of Gutenberg, that Faust and SchoifiPher thought so meanly 
of his talents, and that on a dissolution of partnership they 
adopted a different and a very superior character." 

In confirmation of these remarks of the learned biblio- 
grapher, we shall here insert a specimen of Gutenberg's ^a/->. 
busdeJdnuOy which will also be a curious illustration of an- 
cient art. Notwithstanding the appearance of these types, 
the reader is assured that the original is really printed from 
separate pieces of metal. ^ 

tctntiiti re^ldLnCmc^ulexo uods FcTi in 

I. figjiiArattua paotifiriacotic piiripAlitBii^A& 

^.^ \4aceii$ vni filUbc. Re {pilaris & a^^^Swi 

mctnce itiobuUconis ct mcU?ti?»qtt« acccntuncn 

» The initial A is illuminated in a very brilliant blue. The rea- 
der who is desirous of obtaining the full effect of this specimen can 
fill up the printed outline in water-colour. 
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Dr Horne, in the appendix to his Introduction to Biblio- 
gri^hy, says of the Psalter, << This precious work, as Santan- 
der justly calls it, is one of the most known among early 
printed books, from the various and correct descriptions of 
it which have been given by different bibliographers. Un- 
til the discovery of Pope Nicholas* LUera Indutgentiarum^ 
this was supposed to be the very first article ever printed 
with a date affixed ; the book is executed on vellum, and 
of such extreme rarity that not more than six or seven 
copies are known to be in existence ; all of which, however, 
differ from each other in some respect or other. The most 
perfect copy known is that in the imperial library at Vien- 
na ; it comprises 175 leaves, of which the Psalter occupies 
the 135 first and the recto of the 136th. The remainder 
is appropriated to the litany, prayers, responses, vigils, &c. 
The psalms are executed in larger characters than the 
hymns, similar to those used for missals prior to the inven- 
tion of printing ; but all are distinguished for their uncom- 
mon blackness. The capital letters, 288 in number, are cut 
on wood with a degree of delicacy and boldness which are 
truly surprising ; the largest of these, the initial letters of 
the psalms, which are black, red, and blue, must (as Lich- 
tenberger has remarked) have passed three times throu^ 
the press. Copies are now in the Queen's library at Wind- 
sor, and in that of Earl Spencer at Spencer House." A &c- 
simile of the initial B, and a portion of the first verse of 
this beautifiil book, and of the colophon at the end, will be 
found in Plate CCCCXIV. 

The extraordinary praise awarded by these eminent bib- 
liomaniacs to the first productions of the Mentz press may 
perchance excite in the minds of the more sober public a 
suspicion that these writers have been led away by their en- 
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thusiasm beyond the limits of matter-of-fact truth, and have 
seen merit in defects, beauty in deformity, and lustre in an- 
tiquity. Assuredly, nevertheless, such is by no means the 
case; and the happy individual who gains access to the chef- 
d^ceuvres of Fust and Schoeffer will return from the inspec- 
tion a wiser man ; for the beauty of these works is inconceiv- 
able. England fortunately possesses several of these trea- 
sures of art, there being copies of the Bible of the supposed 
date of 1450-55 in the Royal Library, in the Bodleian, and 
in those of Earl Spencer and Sir M. Sykes ; whilst of the six 
known copies of the Psalter of 1457, two are in England, 
namely, one at Windsor, and one in the possession of Lord 
Spencer. Of the Latin Bible of Fust and Schcefier, 1462 
(the first bearing date), there are copies on vellum at Blen- 
heim, in the libraries of Lord Spencer, the Earl of Jersey, 
and Sir M. Sykes, in the British Museum, and imperfect 
in the Bodleian. Copies on paper are rarer still, there being 
but three in this country, viz. those in the Royal Library 
and the British Museum, and one lately in the possession 
of Mr WiUett. 

Apparently, in retaliation of the injustice done to Gu- 
tenberg by his partners in depriving him of any share of 
the honour of producing the Psalter of 1457, which, as be- 
fore stated, must be the joint production of all three, al- 
though it was not finished until afler the secession of Gu- 
tenberg, bibliographers have generally agreed in attribut- 
ing the printing of the Bible of 1450-55 to Gutenberg alone, 
when it is equally manifest that Fust and Schoefier had as 
much claim to the honour as their coadjutor. It is an ex- 
ceedingly beautifiil book, in two very large folio volumes, in 
two columns, containing from forty-one to forty-three lines 
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each, in very large well-cut types. It consists of six hun- 
dred and forty-one leaves ; it has no title, paging, signatures, 
or catch-words ; the initial letters are not printed, but paint- 
ed in by illuminators, and the initial letters of each verse of 
the psalms are painted alternately red and black, by way of 
guide to the priests in their alternate reading. From the 
lustre and blackness of the ink, its evenness of colour, and 
beautiful execution, it is a very superb book ; but it is never- 
theless surpassed by the Fust and Schoeffer edition of 1462^ 
when they had attained greater experience in the practice 
of the art By far the choicest, however, of these edUumes 
principes is the Mentz Psalter or Codex Psalfnomm before 
mentioned, the initial B and first few lines of which form 
part of Plate CCCCXIV. Dr Home says that the six 
known copies of this edition differ from each other in some 
respects, and proceeds to give some particulars in which 
variations are found; but, upon a comparison of the royal 
copy with Earl Spencer's, it will be found, that althoi^h 
they bear the same date, they are in fact two distinct edi- 
tions. It would have excited no great surprise had it 
been found that the printed ornaments differed, as nothing 
would be -more easy than to change the colours with which 
the different blocks were worked ; but the text varies in such 
a manner that there can be no doubt of their perfect dis- 
tinctness. By comparing the following terminations of the 
lines of the Windsor copy with the specimen, this will be 
clear. The first line of the Windsor copy ends with tWt ; 
the second with the contracted et ; the third with 0tnit ; 
the fourth with wm ; the fifUi with mtf ; the sixth with legf . 
This will be found to arise from a difference in the con- 
tractions of the following words : 
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Windsor 


Copy. 


Earl Spencer 8 Copy. 


First line 


I 


instead of qtti ; 


Second line, 


ccngmo 


instead of Mfttio; 


Third line, 


pefor no 


instead of jpecatorm vam ; 


Fourth line, 


i 


instead of in; 


Fifth line, 


m 


instead of noit* 
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These differences arise apparently from the desire of so 
appdrtioning the words that each line shall be completely 
justified out in the Windsor copy, which (as may be seen 
in the plate) is not the case in Lord Spencer's copy ; from 
which circumstance it is probable that the latter is the 
earliest. The book^ is a very large folio, on vellum, con- 
sisting of about a hundred and thirty leaves, printed on 
both sides. There are generally twenty-three lines in a 
page, in Grothic type. Every psalm begins with a splendid 
initial letter, about two thirds of the size of the B, printed 
in two colours in almost every case. Occasionally, how- 
ever, this appears to have been neglected, and then the 
letter is painted in by the illuminator, but not in imitation 
of the printed letters. The initials consist (like the B) of a 
bold character, of Gothic cut, surrounded by a scroll, which 
is sometimes of great length, that of the B extending from 
the top to the bottom of the page. The same wooden block 
is used as often as the letter occurs, but it is not always of 
the same colour ; moreover, every verse commences with a 
smaller initial printed in a red colour, in the same manner 
as the $i in the specimen. Nor is this work destitute of the 
embellishments of the illuminator ; for at the commence- 



The copy described is that at Windsor : the illuminations, no 
doubt, vary in every copy. 
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ment of every psalm is a rubric, painted in a most brilliant 
red, in a smaller letter^ of precisely the same character ad 
the text, and also the music of the chant, with the words 
tmdemeath it painted in black. The initial letters of both 
are splendidly illuminated in various colours. The paint id 
used in such profusion that the letters are absolutely in 
relief, oflen to the extent of one sixteenth of an inch ; and 
besides these, the letter following the grand initial has A 
broad bar painted down it, and very frequently the first 
letter afler the pauses indicated in our authorized version by 
a colon is illuminated in a similar manner. One page is par-^ 
ticularly splendid^ it consists of short verses, in which the 
first words are constantly repeated. It commences witl) a 
grand initial, and there are twenty-two smaller initials to 
the verses ; the second letter of the first verse, and the first 
letter afler every pause (twenty-three in number), having 
tlie broad illuminated bar. Wherever the psalm commences 
too near the bottom to allow o£ the full exuberance of the 
scroll, a piece of paper appears to have been laid over a 
portion of the cut, to prevent the impression from appearing ; 
and in one psalm where the chant is of unusual length, 
the lower part of the initial O, and a corresponding portion 
of the scroll, are thus suppressed ; the music being illuminat- 
ed in its place, and the scroll continued below it. Some- 
times the illuminator has omitted to add his initial letter ; and 
in this copy the double device is omitted. The accuracy 
with which the coloured blocks are printed within the text 
and within each other is perfectly astonishing. From this 
description it may be conceived how very superb is the ^rst 
book ever printed, the date, and place, and artist of which 
can be accurately ascertained. Dr Dibdin in the BibHo- 
theca Spencerianay Mr Savage in his work on Decorative 
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PrinHng, Dr Home, whose wood-block is not coloured, and 
several other writers, have given fac-similes of the same 
copy (Lord Spencer's), which, however, all differ from one 
another. The lines given in the specimen in Plate CCCCXI V. 
are copied from Dibdin, whose initial B does not accord 
with that of the Windsor copy ; the B here given is very 
accurate, and the colours are as similar as possible to the 
latter copy, but the colour of the scroll in the original seems 
somewhat faded. 

The capture of the city of Mentz by Count Adolphus of 
Nassau in the year 1462 had the effect of interrupting the la- 
bours of Fust and Schoefier ; and moreover the distracted state 
of the city enabled, perhaps compelled, the workmen initi- 
ated in the mysteries of the art to flee into the neighbouring 
states, and thus spread its practice over the whole civilized 
globe. Such, indeed, was the fame it had already acquired, 
and such the idea entertained of its importance, that every 
commimity with the slightest pretensions to Hterature ap- 
pears to have sought a knowledge of it with the greatest 
avidity. Thus, within six years of the publication of the 
Psalter, it had spread to several cities having some connec- 
tion with Mentz, and within fifteen years to almost every 
town of consideration in Christian Europe. A chronolo- 
gical list of the cities which first seized upon the inven- 
tion would be greatly too long for this article ; it may be 
interesting, however, to extract a few o£ the principal, with 
a notice of such printers as are remarkable either for the 
beauty or the scarcity of their works. The reader is not 
to suppose that all, or indeed any great number of these, 
learned the practice of the art under the tuition of the first 
masters. A few are known to have been pupils of the in- 
ventors, and it is probable that many others of them were so ; 

c 
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but the majority, in all likelihood, were men of learning, erf- 
terprise, or capital, who derived their typographical know- 
ledge from such facts as had transpired, or from inferior 
workmen of Fust and Schoeffer or Gutenberg, supplying 
deficiencies by their own ingenuity. 

Strasbourg, Mentelin. Some writers have claimed for 
Mentelin the invention of printing, representing that Guten- 
berg was his servant, without, however, showing the slightest 
ground for their assertions ; but others, more reasonable, say 
that he was acquainted with Gutenberg, and instructed by 
him, and that on the latter's quitting Strasbourg he esta- 
blished a printing-ofHce, and carried on the business suc- 
cessfiilly. Mentelin most probably printed about the year 
1458. His type is rude and inelegant. The only book 
bearing his name is Beauvais' Speculum ffistoriale, of date 
1473. Schaepflin says, that he, as well as Fust and Schoefler 
at Mentz, printed 300 sheets per day. 

In 1461. Bamberg. Albert Piister. He printed a collec- 
tion of FableSf of date 1461. This book is excessively rare; 
it is printed with cast metal type, and is illustrated with 
101 wood-cuts, in much the same style as the old Biblia 
Panperum. All his other works are printed in the same 
tj^pe. 

1465. Subiaco and Rome. Schwcynlieym and Pannartz. 
Their known works are, a Donatus^ without date ; Lactan- 
tius, 1465 ; St Augustin on the City of God, 1467; Cicero 
de Oratore, without date ; and the Commentary of De Lyra 
oriike Bible, 1471, all in folio. These works were print- 
ed in a new letter, very closely resembling the type now 
in use called Roman, and of which they were the intro- 
ducers. In De Lyra are the earliest specimens of Greek 
types worthy of the name ; some few letters appear in the 
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.Cicero de Gfficiis printed at Mentz, but so wretchedly im- 
perfect that they are unworthy of mention. It is curious 
that the Greek fount of Schweynheym and Pannartz at 
Subiaco was evidenUy very small ; but upon their removal 
to Rome they cast a much larger fount. The cut and ap- 
pearance of this Greek is more than respectable. There is a 
very curious petition from them to the pope, praying for as- 
sistance on the ground that they had entirely ruined them- 
selves by printing De LyrCy for which there was no sale, 
and representing that they had on their hands no less than 
eleven hundred folio volumes of that work. Subiaco is the 
first place in Italy in which printing was practised. At 
Rome Ulric Han and Lignamine were contemporaries. 
Their works, particularly those of Han, are excessively rare. 
MOhI. Elfield. Henry and Nicholas Bechtermunze. They 
purchased from Conrad Humery the types and materials 
of Gutenberg. Their works are not at all remarkable for 
beauty, but are very rare, and much sought for as afford- 
ing evidence of Gutenberg's works. 

1467. Cologne, Ulric Zell. His type is Gothic, and of 
no beauty ; but his works are rare. 

1468. Augsburg, Ginther Zainer printed the first book 
in Germany with Roman type. 

1469. Venice, John de Spira, whose works are of the ut- 
most beauty. His edition of Pliny is splendid, and enor- 
mous sums have been given for those printed in vellum. He 
did not use Greek characters ; but Greek passages are com- 
posed in Roman types. In the same city, at the same time, 
printed Nicholas Jenson, whose works are equal, if not su- 
perior, to those of Spira ; they are not so rare, but are. almost 
equally sought afler. A copy of his folio Latin Bible of 
1479, printed in Gothic type, was sold at Mr Edwards' sale 
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for L.115. lOs. Venice was also the residence of Chris' 
topher Valdarfar, whose works gave rise to a most extra- 
ordinary event connected with bibliography, viz. the sale of 
the first edition of // Decamerone di Boceaccioy printed by 
him in 1471. For many years it had been known that a 
single copy of this work was in existence, and the most de- 
voted bibliomaniacs had used their utmost endeavours to 
discover it, but in vain. At length, about 1740, an ances- 
tor of the Duke of Roxburghe obtained possession of it for 
the sum of one hundred guineas. In lapse of time it be- 
came the property of John duke of Roxburghe, the ac- 
complished, indefatigable, and undaunted bibliomaniac, after 
whose death the gorgeous library was dispersed by the auc- 
tioneer in the year 181 1. The interest excited amongst the 
learned by this sale was intense. It was known that the col- 
lection contained the most superb specimens of every kind of 
ancient lore; that the illuminated manuscripts were the most 
brilliant, the ballads the most obscure, the ediiUmes pHn- 
cipes the most complete that the world could produce ; that 
the rarest Caxtons, the finest Pynsons, and grandest spe- 
cimens of the foreign printers, were here to be found ; above 
all, it was rumoured that a mysterious edition of -Boccac- 
cio's Decameron would become a bone of contention amongst 
the noblest of the literati. The public, learned and un- 
learned, were infected with the mania, and the daily papers 
teemed with notices of the sale. At length the important 
day arrived, the 17th of June 181 1. St James' Square was 
the place. Mr Evans presided. The room was crowded ; 
Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Blandford, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and an agent of Napoleon, were amongst the most 
prominent. The book was a small folio, in faded yellow 
morocco binding, black-letter. ^< Silence followed his (Mr 
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Evans') address," says Dibdin. '< On his right hand, standing 
against the wall, stood Earl Spencer: a little lower down, and 
standing at right angles with his lordship, c^peared the Mar- 
quis of Blandford* The duke, I believe, was not then pre- 
sent ; but my Lord Altborpe stoi)d a little backward, to the 
right of his father Earl Spencer. Such was ^ the ground 
taken up' by the adverse hosts. The honour of firing the 
first shot wa» due to a gentleman of Shropshire,^ unused to 
this species of warfare, and who seemed to .recoil ficom the 
reverberation of the repcHt himself had made. ' One hun- 
dred guineas,' he exclaimed. Again a pause ensued ; but 
anon the biddings rose rapidly to five Imndred guineas. 
Hitherto, however, it was manifest that the firing was but 
masked and desultory. At length all random shots ceased, 
and the diampions before named stood gallantly up to each 
other, resolving not to flinch firom a trial of their respective 
strengths. ^ A thousand guineas' were bid by Earl Spencer ; 
to which the marquis added ' ten.' You might have heard 
a pin drop. All eyes were turned ; all breathing well nigh 
stopped. Every sword was put home within its scabbard, 
and not a piece of steel was seen to move or to glittor save 
that which each of these champions brandished in his va- 
Untoub hand. See, see ; they parry, they lunge, they hit ; 
yet their strength is undiminished, and no thought of yield- 
ing is entertained by either. * Two thousand pounds' are 
offered by the marquis. Then it was that Earl Spencer, 
as a prudent general, began to think of an useless effusion 
of blood and expenditure of ammunition, seeing that his 
adversary was as resolute and firesh as at the onset. For a 
quarter of a minute he paused, when my Lord Althorpe ad- 
vanced one step forward, as if to supply his father with an- 
other spear for the purpose of renewing the contest His 
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countenance was marked with a fixed determination to 
gain the prize, if prudence in its most commanding form, 
and with a frown of unusual intensity of expression, had not 
bade him desist. The father and son for a few seconds 
converse apart ; and the biddings are resumed. < Two thou- 
sand two hundred and fiily pounds,' said Lord Spencer. 
The spectators are now absolutely electrified. The mar- 
quis quietly adds his usual ' ten,' and there is an end of the 
contest. Mr Evans, ere his hammer fell, made a due pause, 
and, indeed, as if by something preternatural, the ebony 
instrument seemed itself to be charmed or suspended * in 
mid air.* However, at length down dropped the hammer, 
and, as Lisardo has not noerely poetically expressed himself 
' the echo' of the sound of that fallen hammer ^ was heard 
in the libraries of Rome, of Milan, and Saint Mark.' Not 
the least surprising incident of this extraordinary sale is, 
that the marquis already possessed a copy of the work, which 
wanted a few leaves at the end ; he therefore paid this 
enormous sum for the honour of possessing a few pages. 
The prize of this contest is now in the possession of Earl 
Spencer." 

1469. Milan. Lavagna. In 1476 Dionysius Palavasinus 
printed the Greek Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, in 
quarto, which is the first book printed entirely in Greek. 
The first printing in Hebrew characters was performed at 
Soncioo, in the duchy of Milan, in 1482. 

1470. Paris. Ulricus Gering, M. Crantz> and M. Fri- 
burger. 

1471. Florence. Bernard Cennini. In 1488 Demetrius 
of Crete printed the first edition of Homer's works, in most 
beautiful Greek. 

1474. Bash. Bernardus Kichel. 
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1474. Valencia. Alonzo Fernandes de Cordova. 
1474. Louvain. Joannes de Westphalia. 

1474. Westminster. William Caxton, the Game of Chess. 

1475. Luheck, Lucas Brandis. 

1476. Antwerp. Thierry Martins of Alost. 

1476. Pilsen in Bohemia. Statuta Synodalia Pragensia; 
printer's name not known. 

1476. Delft. Maurice Yemantz. 

1478. Geneva. Adam Steinschawer. 

1478. Oxford. Theodericus Rood. 

1480. St Albans. Laurentii Guilllelmi de Saona Rhetorka 
Nova ; printer's name not known. 

1482. Vienna. John Winterburg. 

1483. Stockholm. Johannes SneiL 

1483. Harlem. FormvlcB Novitidrunty by Johannes An- 
driesson. This is the earliest book printed at Harlem with 
a, date. In giving this as the first work known to be print- 
ed at Harlem, the claims of Koster, his grandsons and suc- 
cessors, must, of course, be reserved. 

1493. Copenhagen. Gothofridus de Gheraen. 

1500. Cracow. Joannes Haller. 

1500. Munich. Joannes Schobzer. 

1500. Amsterdam. D. Pietersoen. 

1507. Edinburgh. A Latin Breviary ; no printer's name. 
From a patent of James IV. it appears that the first print- 
ing press was established at Edinburgh in 1507. From the 
style and types, it is probable that they were imported from 
France. 

1551. Dublin. Ireland was apparently the last country 
in Europe into which printing was introduced. The first 
book printed is a black-letter edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, printed by Humphrey Powell. 
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1569. Mexico. Antonio Spinoza^ Vocabulario en Lengua 
CasteHana y Mexioana. 

1639. United States^ at the town of Cambridge. Printer 
Stephen Daye. 

It was the custom of the early printers to distinguish 
their books by the most fantastic devices ; and by these their 
works may be readily recognised. Many of them were of 
exceeding beauty, and all the skill and appliances of their 
art were employed to render them striking ; they are really 
an ornament to their works. The invention of these has 
been ascribed to Aldus ; but the very first printers, Fust and 
Schceffer, used each for himself, yet conjoined, devices of 
rare excellence. Their celebrated Bible is adorned with 
one which is well worthy of being adopted as the arms of 
the art and mystery of printing. This is given in the plate 
of illustrations with those of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
and Pierre Regnault, who, with his brother, printed the 
first English Testament at Paris. 

Our chronological arrangement has precluded us firom 
mentioning some of the most skilful typographers. ' Their 
works, however, are so numerous, and their efforts so well 
known, as to render it unnecessary to do more than men* 
tion their names. Such men as the Aldi, Frobenius, Plan- 
tinus, Operinus, the Stephani, the Elzeviri, the Gryphii, 
the Giunti, the Moreti, and hosts of peers, have universal 
fame. The printing-o£Sce of Plantinus, in the Place Ven- 
dredi, at Antwerp, exists in its full integrity, and in the pos- 
session and use of his descendants the Moreti; the same 
presses, the same types, with the addition of every improve- 
ment modem skill has effected, are still in use, and an in- 
spection of tliese singular relics of olden art will well re- 
pay the investigation of the curious. 
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The First Presses. 



Of the mechanical means by which these beautiful im- 
pressions of the old printers were produced there is little 
or no record ; but it is quite evident that they must have 
been effected by some more skilful process than mere ma- 
nipulation, that is> than the appliance of a burnisher, i^ is 
evident in the first wood-cuts, or of a roller, or superficial 
pressure applied immediately by hand. It is very proba- 
ble tliat one of the difficulties which Gutenberg found insu- 
perable at Strasbourg^ was the construction of a machine of 
sufficient power to take impressions of the types or blocks 
then employed ; nor is it at all wonderfiil that the many years 
he resided at that city were insufficient to produce the re- 
quisite means ; f<Nr, with cutting type, forming his screws, 
inventing and making ink) and the means of applying his 
ink when made, his time must have been amply occupied. 
Moreover, the construction of a press would require a versa- 
tile genius, and excellent mechanical skill, not to be looked 
for in one man. But upon his junction with Fust and Schoef- 
fer, the gold of the former, and the invention of all the three, 
would soon supply the defect ; and, for aught that appears 
to the contrary, the press used in their office differed in no 
essential point firom those in use until the improvements 
of Blaew in 1600-20, Fortunately, amongst the queer de- 
vices with which it pleased the earlier printers to distin- 
guish their works, Radius Ascensius of Lyons (1495-1535) 
chose the press ; and there are cuts of various sizes on the 
title-pages of his works. It appears firom these, that, like 
that of Gutenberg, they could print only four pages at a 
time, and that at two pulls ; and when it is stated that the 
table and tympan ran in, and that the platten was brought 

2c 
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down by a powerfiil screw, by means of a lever inserted 
into the spindle, the professional reader will easily recognise 
the wooden presses laid up in ordinary in many old London 
houses. 

The colour whicli the earliest typographers used was pro- 
bably made according to the style of work in hand. The 
earliest copies of the Speculum and Biblia Pauperum were 
printed in a brown colour, of which raw umber is the prin- 
cipal ingredient. It appears to have been well ground and 
thin. It was, most likely, of the same tint as the old draw- 
ings of the same subjects, and would be better adapted for 
the filling up in various colours, as appears to have been 
the practice, than a black and harsh outline of ink. Fust 
and Schoeflfer, however, introduced, and their followers adopt- 
ed, black ink, and were so skilful in compounding it that 
their works present a depth and richness of colour which 
excites the envy of the nwdems ; nor has it turned brown, 
or rendered the surrounding paper in the slightest degree 
dingy. From the above-mentioned colophons we have also 
the method of applying it to the types. This was by means 
of balls of skin stuffed with wool, in every respect the same 
as those used thirty years ago. The ink was laid in some 
thickness on a corner of a stone slab, and taken thence in 
small quantities and ground by a muUer, and thence again 
taken by the balls and applied to the types. The types 
appear to have been disposed in cases very much the same 
as ours. The composing-stick differs somewhat, but cannot 
now be very clearly made out. The different operations 
of casting the type, composing, reading, and working, are 
mostly represented in the same apartment ; but, it is proba- 
ble, more for the sake of pictorial unity, than because such 
was really the custom. There must have been many work- 
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men engaged in most of the old establishments ; and they 
well knew the value of cleanliness, which is unattainable 
where all the operations are carried on together. 

As the invention of printing has itself become matter of 
serious controversy amongst the learned of all countries, its 
introduction into England has not been suffered to pass 
without an attempt of the novelty-seekers to overturn the 
received opinion on the subject, and to give to another the 
laurel of a public benefactor, torn from him to whom the 
general voice had for two centuries allotted it. Fortunate- 
ly, the quarrel is divested of one of the great difficulties oi 
the continental, inasmuch as there does not appear to be 
any vestige of an art in any degree similar (such as block- 
printing) having been practised prior to the introduction of 
type-printing ; the art, when it was brought over, being in 
a state somewhat approaching maturity. This controversy 
concerns the claims of William Caxton and Frederic Cor- 
sellis to the introduction of the knowledge of the art, and thQ 
printing of the first book, in this country. 

The general and original belief is that Caxton, who for 
thirty years resided in the Low Countries, under the reign 
of Charles the Bold, and who had taken every opportunity 
of learning the new art, and had availed himself of the cap- 
ture of Mentz to secure one of the fugitive workmen of 
Fust and Schoeffer, established a printing-office at Cologne, 
where he printed the French original and his own transla- 
tion of the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy ; that whilst 
at Cologne he became acquainted with Wynkyn de Worde, 
Theoderick Rood, both foreigners, and Thomas Hunte his 
countryman, who all subsequently became printers in Eng- 
land ; that he afterwards transferred his materials to Eng- 
land ; that Wynkyn de Worde came over with him, and 
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probably was the superintendent of his printing establish* 
nient ; that his first press was established at Westminster, 
perhaps in one of the chapeb attached to the abbey, and 
certainly under the protection of the abbot ; and that he 
there produced the first book printed in England, the Game 
of ChesSi which was completed on the last day cS March 
1474. 

The correctness of these facts is not matter of dilute, 
all writers agreeing that Caxton did so set up his press at 
Westminster, and print his Game cf Chess in 1474 ; but 
it has been asserted that Caxton was not the first printer, 
nor his book the first book printed, in this country. Neither 
does the controversy rest upon the contradictory statements 

of many writers, for all authors of the same and succeed- 

» 

^ng period agree in ascribing the honour to Caxton ; and 
when, in 1642, a dispute arose between the Stationers' Com- 
pany and certain persons who printed by virtue of a patent 
firom the crown, concerning the validity of this patent, a 
committee was appointed, who heard evidence for and 
against the petitioners, and throughout the proceedings 
Caxton was acknowledged as incontestibly the first printer 
in England. Thus Caxton seemed to be established as the 
first English typographer, when, soon afler the Restora- 
tion, a quarto volume of forty-one leaves was discovered in 
the library at Cambridge, bearing the title of Eacposkio 
Saneti Jeronymi in Simbolum Aposiolorum ad Papam 
Laurentium^ and at the end, '< Explicit Exposicio Saneti 
Jeronymi in Simbolo Apostolorum ad papam Laurentium, 
Oxonie Et finita. Anno Domini m.cccc.lxviii. xvii. die de- 
cembris." Upon the production of this book the claim for 
priority of printing was set up for Oxford. In the year 
1644 Richard Atkyns, who then enjoyed a patent firom the 
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crovrn, and whose daims consequently brought him into 
collision with the Stationers' Company, and who was desir- 
ous of establishing the prerogative of the sovereign, publish- 
ed a thin quarto work, entitled 7%« OrigincU and Growth 
ofPrintinffy collecUd mU of the History and tks Records of 
the Kingdome ; wherein is also demonstrated that Printing 
appertaineth to the Prerogative Royaly and is a Flower of 
the Crown of England. The book was published " bg order 
and appointment of the Right Hon, Mr Secretary MorriceJ* 
In support of this proposition Atkyns asserted that he had 
received from an anonymous friend a copy of a manuscript 
discovered at Lambeth Palace, amongst the archiepiscopal 
archives. The following is an abstract of this document. 
^* Thomas Bouchier, archbishop of Canterbury, earnestly 
moved the king, Henry VI. to use all possible means to pro- 
cure a printing mold, to which the king willingly assented, 
and appropriated to the undertaking the sum of 1500 m^ks, 
of whidi sum Bouchier contributed 300. Mr Tumour, the 
king's master of the robes, was the person selected to manage 
the business ; and he, taking with him Mr William Caxton, 
proceeded to Harlem in Holland, where John Guthenberg 
had recently invented the art, and was himself personally 
at work ; their design being to give a considerable sum to 
any person who should draw away one of Guthenberg's 
workmen. With some difficulty they succeeded in pur- 
loining one of the under workmen, Frederic Corsellis ; and 
it not being prudent to set him to work in London, he was 
sent under a guard to Oxford, and there closely watched 
until he had made good his promise of teaching the secrets 
of the art. Printing was therefore practised in England 
before France, Italy, or Germany, which claims priority of 
Harlem itself, though it is known to be otherwise, that city 
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gaining the art from the brother of one of the workmen, 
who had learned it at home of his brother, and aflerwards 
set up for himself at Mentz." The Exposicio is asserted 
by inference to be the work of Corsellis. That this docu- 
ment is a forgery may be safely assumed ; because of the 
more than unsatisfactory manner in which it is said to have 
been obtained ; because no one ever saw this copy ; be- 
cause no one, except the unknown, ever saw the original, 
for it is not amongst the archives nor in the library of 
Lambeth Palace, nor was it when the Earl of Pembroke 
made diligent search for it in 17( ), nor was it found when 
the manuscripts, books, and muniments were moved into 
a new building ; because Caxton himself, who took so 
important a share in the alleged abduction of the work- 
man, states that twelve years aflerwards he was diligently 
engaged in learning the art at Strasbourg, and repeat- 
edly ascribes the invention to Gutenberg, **at Mogunce 
in Almayne ;" because, when three years aflerwards the 
Stationers' Company instituted legal proceedings against 
the University of Cambridge, to restrain them from print- 
ing, this document was rejected, as resting only on Atkyns' 
authority ; because Archbishop Parker, in his account of 
Bourchier, mentions the invention of printing at Mentz, but 
makes no claim for his having introduced it into England, 
and Godwin, de PrcBsulihus AnglicBy says that Bourchier, du- 
ring his primacy of thirty-two years, did nothing remarkable, 
save giving L.120 for poor scholars, and some books to the 
university, and that he minutely examined two registers of 
his proceedings during this term, without making any men- 
tion of his having found therein any record of so remark- 
able a transaction ; because, since these transactions must 
have taken place before 1459, Henry VI. was at that time 
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struggling fearfully for his throne and life, Edward IV; 
being crowned in that year ; from internal evidence of 
the document itself, for, not to mention the weak evidence 
for the city of Harlem, it is quite certain that Gutenberg 
never printed there, and by Junius the theft is ascribed to 
John Fust, who certainly was a rich goldsmith of Mentz ; 
whereupon Meerman, finding these statements at variance 
with possibility, boldly invents another theory, making the 
sufferers Roster's grandsons, who never printed, as far as is 
known, and the robber Corsellis himself; and, lastly, be- 
cause six years elapsed between this asserted introduction 
and the publication of his Eocposicio, and eleven years be- 
tween this and any other publication from any Oxford press. 
Although these facts entirely confiite the pretensions of Cor- 
sellis, there nevertheless remains the book itself, and unless 
some evidence can be produced, Oxford will still maintain 
the proud pre-eminence. Some of the most learned biblio- 
graphers entirely refuse their assent to the genuineness of 
the book. Middleton asserts that there must be an error of 
an X in the imprint, and produces many remarkable in- 
stances of similar typographical errors. This, however, is 
mere assertion ; and as, in the Lambeth record, the best 
evidence is to be sought in the production itself, accord- 
ingly the work is printed with cast metal types, which are 
not proved to have been used by Koster at all, that art 
being invented by Gutenberg, Fust, and Schceffer at May- 
ence. The letter is of very elegant cut, the pages regu- 
lar, and the whole work has the appearance of having been 
executed at a considerably advanced era of the art. An- 
other and a good argument is, that the work has signa- 
tures, or marks for the binder at the foot of the page, such 
not having been used on the continent before 1472, by 
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John Koethof at Cologne ; and it is no refutation of this ar- 
gument to say, as has been attempted by some, that many 
works executed by printers who did use signatures are with- 
out signatures ; for the proof of a negative in one case is the 
poorest of all possible arguments of a positive in another. 
Let Caxton, therefore, be replaced in his old niche, the in- 
troducer of the art of printing into England. 

William Caxton was bom about the year 1412, in the 
Weald of Kent. His father was a wealthy merchant, trad- 
ing in wool. He was brought up to the business of a mer- 
cer, and conducted himself so much to his master's satis- 
fieurtion, that on his death he bequeathed him the then ccm- 
siderable sum of twenty marks. Caxton then proceeded, 
probably as the agent of the Mercers' Company, into the 
Low Countries. He must have been a man of some wealth 
and consideration, for in 1664 he and Richard Wethenhall 
were appointed by Edward IV. ^^ ambassadors and special 
deputies" to continue and confirm a treaty of commerce be- 
tween him and Philip duke of Burgundy ; and, upon the 
marriage of Edward's sister Margaret with Charles duke of 
Burgundy, he was appointed to the household retinue of tlie 
princess, by whom he appears to have been treated with 
much familiarity and confidence ; for at her instigation he 
first commenced his literary labours, and he mentions her 
as repeatedly commanding him to amend his English. His 
first work was a translation of the RecuyeU (f the Hiskh 
ryes of Troye, which he afterwards printed at Strasbourg, 
when his leisure had allowed him to turn his attention to 
the study of printing. The first production of his press is 
allowed to be the French RecuyeU above mentioned, his 
second the Oracum of John Russell on Charles Duke of 
Burgundy being created a Knight of the Garter, which 
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took place in 1469. Of his transac- 
tions between 1471 and 1474 there is 
no record ; probably he was engaged ^ 



in the diligent pursuit of the art, and 




preparing to transfer his materials to 

£ngland, which he accomplished some 

time before 1477, when we find him ^S)l V^ JS3 m1 

printing in or near the Abbey of West- ^f? ^ ^ 

minster, of which Thomas Milling, bi- ^fif T** - a, ^ 



shop of Hereford, was at that time ab- ;^ t> ^ ^ 
bot. The first production of his £ng« ^ Q ^ %^ 
Ush press was the Gemm cf CheHy ^ 2 fi^^gft 
bearing date 1474, which work, how- § 2 ^ ^ 
ever, some assert to have been print- S ^ _ ^ 5> 
ed by him at Cologne. We here pre- 
sent a specimen of this &mous book, 
the initial letter being printed in red. 
His next production was the JBoke of 
the hook h/f of Jtuon ; but his first 
book bearing date and place in the co- 
lophon is the Dictes and Sayings of 
PhUowphres^ a translation firom the 
French by the gallant Earl Rivers, ^^ at 
Westmestre, the yere of our lord 
M. cccc. Ixxvij." From this time he 
continued both to print and translate 
with great spirit. His '< capital work^ 
was a Book of the noble Histories of 
Kyng Arthur^ in 1485, the most beau- 
tiful production of his press. 
There is but one copy of any of Cax- 
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ton's works printed upon vellum ; it is the Doctrinal of Sa^ 
pyence. " Translated out of Frenssbe in to Englysshe by wyl- 
lyam Caxton at Westmestre. Fynyshed the vij day of May 
the yereof our lord M.cccclxxix. Caxton me fieri fecit/' 
This unique copy is in the library at Windsor, and it is in 
beautiful preservation. It is moreover doubly unique, for it 
contains an additional chapter, to be found in no other copy 
whatever, and which is entitled " Of the negligencies hap- 
pening in the Masse and of the Remedies. Cap. Ixiiij." It is 
a curious treatise of minute omissions and commissions like- 
ly to occur in the service of mass, with directions how to 
remedy such evils. Of their importance here are two spe- 
cimens, " If by any negligence fyl (fall) any of the blood 
of the Sacrament on the corporasy or upon any of the vest- 
ments, then ought to cut off the piece on which it is fallen, 
and ought well to be washen, and that piece to be kept 
with the other relics.** " And if the body of Jesu Christ, 
or any piece, fall upon the pal6 of the altar, or upon any of 
the vestments that ben blessed, the piece ought not to be 
cut off on which it is fallen, but it ought right well to be 
washen, and the washing to be given to the ministers for to 
drink, or else drink it himself." This singular treatise finishes 
with this grave confession, " This chapitre to fore I durst not 
sett in the booke, by cause it is not convenient ne apper- 
taining that every lay man should know it et cetera." At 
the usual termination of this work is that colophon of Cax- 
ton which is given amongst the illustrations of this article in 
Plate CCCCXIV. ; it is, however, considerably reduced. 

The Royal Library possesses another work of Caxton^ 
which, as a perfect copy, is also unique. This is the " Subr 
tyl Historyes and Fables of Esope. Translated out. of 
Frenshe in to Englyshe by Wyllyara Caxton at West- 
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mynstre In the yereof our lord m cccc Ixxxiij Emprynted 
by the same the xxvj daye of Marche the yere of our lorde 
M cccc Ixxxiiij And the fyrste yere of the regne of kyng 
Rycharde the thyrde." It consists of 142 leaves. Each 
fable is illustrated by a rude wood-cut, all of which are said 
to have been executed abroad, where similar editions of 
iEsop were frequently printed. They are, however, most 
probably copied ;. for there is nothing either in their de- 
sign or execution that a most moderate artist might not 
perform ; and this will equally apply to other wood-cuts 
interspersed in Caxton's works. 

It has been said that the works of Caxton have been ea- 
gerly sought for by English bibliomaniacs. The most re- 
markable instances of this are the enormous prices given 
for some of them at the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe's 
library before mentioned. The Chastysing of God's 
Children was knocked down to Earl Spencer for L.146. 
The Sessions Papers were bought for the Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn for L.378. - The Duke of Devonshire gave 
L:351. 15s. for The Mirrour of the World, and L.180 for 
the Kahndayr of the Shyppers. Gower's Confessio Aman- 
tis produced L.366 ; The Boke of Chyvalry^ L.3d6. The 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye gave rise to a start- 
ling contest. It was the identical copy presented by Cax- 
ton to Elizabeth Grey, queen of Edward IV. and sister of 
his patroness. " Sir Mark Sykes vigorously pushed on his 
courser till five hundred guineas were bidden ; he then 
reined in the animal, and turned him gently on one side 
* toward the green sward.' More hundreds are offered for 
the beautiful Elizabeth Grey's own copy. The hammer 
vibrates at nine hundred guineas. The sword of the mar- 
quess is in motion, and he makes another thnist — ^ One 



thousand pounds.' ' Let them be guineu,' said Mr Ridgwsy, 
and guineas they were. The 

marquess now recedes. He ^Vf^^^.'^ ^^^'^''f^'^r^r?' 
is detenn'uied upon a re- 



treat ; another such victory 
as the one he has just gained 
(the Valdar&r Boccaccio) 
must be destruction; and 
Hr Ridgway bears aloft the 
beauteous prize in ques. 
tion." (Dibdin.) At Mr 
WHIett'fl sale TttlUus of ^ 
Old Age produced L.SIO, 
and became the property 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

Caxton must have been 
a man of wonderful perse- 
verance and erudition, cul- 
tivated and enlarged by 
an extensive knowledge of 
books and the world. Of 
his industry and devoted- 
ness some idea may be 
formed, when Wynkyn de 
Worde, his successor, states, 
in his colophon to the VHt» 
Patrum, that Canton finish- 
ed his truislatjon of that 
work from French into 
English on l6e latt day of 
hit life. He died in 1494, 
being above fourscore years 
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ill ^t» 
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of age. His epitaph has been thus written by some friend 
unknown : ^' Of your charite pray for the soul of Mayster 
Willyam Caxton, that in hys tyme was a man of moche 
ornate and moche renommed wysdome and connynge, and 
decesed full crystenly the yere of our Lord mgccclxxxxi. 
Moder of Merci shyld him from thorribul fynd, 
And bryng hym to lyff eternal that neuer hath ynd." 
The type used by Caxton is in design very inferior to 
that used upon the Continent even earlier than his period ; 
but in the latter part of his life he very materially improved 
his founts, and some of his later productions are very ele- 
gantly cut The design Is peculiar to him, and is said to 
be in imitation of his own hand- writing ; it bears, however, 
some resanblance to' the types of Uiric Zell, from whom 
Caxton derived most of; his instruction, and is something be- 
tween Secretary and Gothic. He appears to have had two 
founts of English^ three founts of Great Primer^ one Dou" 
He Pwtt, and one Long Primer,^ He used very few orna- 
mented initial letters, and those he did employ are very infe- 
rior in elegance to those of foreign printers. He preferred 
inserting a small capital letter within a large space, and 
leaving the interval to be filled up according to the taste 
of the illuminator, owing to which many excellent perfbrm- 
ifnces are destitute of these beautiful ornaments. Caxton's 
ink was not remarkable for depth of colour or richness ; his 
paper was excellent ; and he probably used presses of the 
same construction as the continental printers. His works are 
not very rare, but are highly prized by English collectors. 



' These are terms by Which modern English printers distinguish 
the sizes of their type. 
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Copies of one or more of his works are to be found in most 
collections of any pretension, and are well worthy of in- 
spection. The number of his productions is sixty-two. Al- 
though Caxton was the first English printer, he was not the 
only one of his day, Wynkyn de Worde, Lettou and Mach- 
linia, Hunte, Pynson, the Oxford printer whoever he may 
have been, and he of St Alban's, being his contemporaries. 
Wynkyn de Worde came, as we have already seen, 
from Germany with Caxton, and remained with him in the 
superintendence of his office until the day of his death, 
when he succeeded to the business. He was a native of 
Lorraine, and evidently a man of considerable information 
and taste, and of great spirit in the conduct of his afiairs. 
Afler his succession to Caxton's business, he carried it on 
in the same premises for about six years, when he removed 
to the '^ Sygn of the Sonne in fiete strete, against the con- 
dyth." De Worde appears to have immediately commenced 
a complete renovation of the art^ cutting many new founts 
of all sizes, with vast improvement of the design and pro- 
portion ; he moreover provided his contemporaries, then 
becoming very numerous, witli type ; and it is even said 
that some of the letter used by English printers less than 
a century ago are from his matrices, nay^ that the punches 
are still in existence. He was the first (or Pynson) to in- 
troduce Roman letters into England, which he made use of 
amongst his Gothic to distinguish any thing remarkable, in 
the same manner as Italic is used in the present day. His 
works amount to the extraordinary number of four hundred 
and eight. ^' His books are, in general, distinguished by 
neatness and elegance, and are always fi^ee from professed 
immorality. The printer has liberally availed himself of such 
aid as coild be procured firom the sister art of engraving ; 
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although it must be confessed that by far the greater, if net 
tlie whole, number of wood engravings at this period are of 
foreign execution t nor is it without a smile that the typo- 
graphical antiquary discovers the same cut introduced into 
works of a directly opposite nature/' 

In his Instritctionfor Pilgrims to t/ie Holy Land, printed 
in 15S3, the text of which is in Roman, and the marginal 
notes in Italics, he makes the first use in England of Greek, 
which is in moveable type ; of Arabic and Hebrew, which 
are cut in wood ; and the author complains that he is ob- 
liged to omit a third part, because the printer had no He- 
brew types. Appended to the work are three Latin epistles, 
in which he makes use of Arabic. 

His works are, of course, not so rare as those of his pre- 
decessor, but are nevertheless much sought after ; and, when 
sold by the side of the Caxtons at the "Duke of Roxburghe's 
sale, produced large prices. BartJiolomcBus de Proprieta- 
tihus Rerum, the first book printed on paper made in Eng- 
land, was bought by the Duke of Devonshire for L.70. 7s. 
Chaucer's Troylus and Cresseide^ L.43 ; Haw^'^s' Exemple 
of Veriu, L.60; Passefyme of Pleasure, L.81 ; Castell of 
Pleasure, L.61 ; The Moste Pyteful Hystorye of the Noble 
Appolyon, Kynge of Thy re, L.l 10. 

De Wordedied about the year 1534. In his will, still in 
the Prerogative Office, dated 5th June 1534, he bequeaths 
many legacies of books to his friends and servants, with 
minute directions for payment of small creditors and for- 
giveness of debtors, betokening a conscientious and kind- 
ly disposition. His device is generally that of Caxton, with 
his own name added to the bottom ; but he also used a 
much more complicated one, consisting of fleurs de-lis, lions 
passant, portcullis, harts, roses, and other emblazonments of 
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the later Plantagenets and the Tudors. A fac-simile of the 
former wiU be found in Plate CCCCXIV. 

John Lettou and William Machlinia printed separatdy 
and jointly before the death of Caxton, but were very infe* 
rior to him in every respect ; their type being most especial- 
ly barbarous. Their works are not very numerous, and are 
principally upon legal subjects ; they printed the first edi- 
tion of Lyttleton's Tenures. 

Richard Pynson was a Norman by birth, and studied 
the art of printing under his ^< worshipful master William 
Caxton.** It would seem that he was an earlier printer than 
Wynkyn de Worde, having established an office before the 
death of Caxton. His first work is of date 1493, and was 
printed << at the Temple-bar of London/* He enjoyed high 
patronage, and was appointed by Henry VII. to be his printer 
before 1503. He is perhaps inferior to De Worde as a ty- 
pographer, his first tjrpes being extremely rude. He after- 
wards used a fount of De Worde's, and another peculiar to 
himself in this country, probably imported from France. 
Some of his larger works, Fabian's Chronicle, Lord Ber- 
ner's translation of Froissart (which are the first editions of 
these important additions to English literature), and some 
of his law-works, are very fine specimens of the art Ifis 
device was a curious compound of R and P, on a shield 
which is sometimes supported by two naked figures. 

Of Julian Notary, William Faques, Henry Pepwell, and 
others, it is unnecessary even to mention their names, inas- 
much as they add little that is interesting to the history of 
English typography. 

Richard Grafton, however, claims especial notice. He 
was by trade a grocer, although of good family. Of his 
education nothing appears ; but he was one of the most vo- 
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luminous authors of his time, having, by his own accoimt, 
written a considerable portion of Hall's Chronides, an Abridg- 
ment of the Chronicles of England, and a Manual of the 
same, a Chronicle at Large, and other books of historical 
character, under what circumstances is not known. In 1537 
Grafton published Thomas Mathew's translation of the Bible, 
which was printed abroad, but where is not satisfactori- 
ly ascertained; and in 1538 the Testament translated by 
Miles Coverdale, which was printed at Paris by Francis Reg- 
nault. At this time it would not appear that English print- 
ers were in high estimation ; for Lord Cromwell, desirous 
of having the Bible in the English language, thought it ne- 
cessary to procure from Henry VIII. letters to the king of 
France for license to print it at Paris, and urged Bonner to 
tender his earnest assistance. Bonner entered upon the un- 
dertaking with such zeal^ that in recompense he was soon 
afterwards appointed to the bishopric of Hereford. Miles 
Coverdale had charge of the correctness (see his letter, 
Gent.'s Mag. 1791), and Richard Grafton and Edward Whit- 
church were tlie proprietors ; but under what arrangement 
does not appear. When the work was on the point of com- 
pletion, the Inquisitors of the Faith interfered, seized the 
sheets, and Grafton, Whitchurch, and Coverdale, were com- 
pelled to make precipitate flight. The avarice of the lieu- 
tenant-criminal induced him to sell the sheets for waste 
paper instead of destroying them, and they were in part re- 
purchased. The Testament was intrusted to Francis Reg- 
nault, whose brother used the tasteful colophon which will 
be found in Plate CCCCXIV. .Under the protection of 
Cromwell they next, after many difficulties, obtained their 
types and other materials from Paris, and the Bible was 

D 
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completed at London in 1539. << Thus they became priD^ 
ers themselves, which before this affair they never intend- 
ed." The edition consisted of 2500 copies. Cromwell 
next procured for them a privilege (not an exclusive one, 
Jiowever) for printing the Scriptures for five years. Very 
shortly after the death of Lord Cromwell, Grafton was 
imprisoned for printing Mathew's Bible and the Great 
Bible, his former firiend Bonner much exaggerating the case 
against him. The prosecution, however, was not followed 
up ; but in a short time he was, with Whitchurch, appoint* 
ed printer to Prince Edward, with special patents for print- 
ing all church-service books and primers. The document 
is curious. It recites that such '^ bookes had been prynted 
by strangiers in other and strange countreys, partely to the 
great losse and hynderance of our subjects, who both have 
the sufficient arte, feate and treade of prynting, and parte- 
ly to the setting forthe the bysshopp of Rome's usurped 
auctoritie, and keping the same in contynuall memorye ;" 
and that, therefore, of his ^' grace especiall, he had granted 
and geven privilege to our wel-biloved subjects Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, citezeins of London,* 
exclusive liberty to print all such books for seven years, 
upon pain of forfeiture of all such books printed elsewhere. 
One Richard Grafton, supposed to be the above, was 
member of parliament for the city of London in 1553-54, 
and also in 1556-57, and in 1562 was member for Coven- 
try. He is supposed to have died about 1572, and not 
in very affluent circumstances. He used a punning, or, as 
the heralds would call it, a canting device, of a young tree 
or graft growing out of a tun. His works are distinguished 
for their beauty, and are very numerous and costly. He was 
one of the most careful and meritorious of English printers. 
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These are the titles of a few of his early Bibles, &c. 

The Byble, 1537, folio. « The Byble, which is all the 
hely Scripture : In whych are contayned the Olde and 
Newe TeBtament truly and purely translated into Englysh 
by Thomas Mathew. Esaye 1 (^ Hearcken to ye heauens, 
and thou earth geaue eare: For the Lorde speaketh. 
M.D.xxxvii." The title of the New Testament is, "The 
newe Testament of our sauyor Jesu Christ, newly and 
dylygently translated into Englyshe, with Annotadons in 
the Mergent to help the Reader to the vnderstandyng of 
the Texte." This was printed in France. 

The New Testament, LatiQ^aiid English. 1538. Octavo. 
*^ The new testament both in Latin and English after the 
vulgare texte ; which is red in the churche. Translated 
and corrected by Myles Couerdale : and prynted in Paris, 
by Fraimces Regnault. M. ccccc. xxxviii in Nouembre. 
Prynted for Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
cytezens of London. Cum gratia & priuilegio regis ." 

The Byble m Englysshe. 1539. Folio. " The Byble ^' 
in Englyshe, that is to saye the content of all the holy 
Scrypture, bothe of y® olde, and netre testament, truly 
translated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes, 
by y^ dylygent study e of dyuerse excellent learned men, 
expert in the forsayde tongues. Prynted by Ryckard 
Grfxftony and Edward Whitchurche. Cum priuilegio — 
solum. 1539." This is a very superb book, and is the 
one which was commenced at Paris and finished at London 
under the circumstances before related. 

Newe .Testament in Englysshe. 1540. Quarto; 
** Translated aftei: the texte of Master Erasmus of Rotero- 
dame." :' \ • 

The Prymer. English and Latin. 1540. Octavo. 
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The Byble in Englyshe. 1540. Folio. A noble 
volume, called, from the preface, Cranmer's Byble. 

The Byble IN Englyshe. 1541. Folio. •* The By- 
ble in Englyshe of the largest and greatest volume^ aucto- 
rised and appoynted by the commaundement of oure moost 
redoubted pr3n3ce and soueraygne Lorde, Kynge Henrye 
the VIII, supreme head of this his churche and realme of 
Englande: to be frequented and vsed in euery Churche 
within this his sayd realme, accordyng to the tenoure of 
hys former Jniunctions geuen in that behalfe. Ouersene 
and perused at the comaundement of the kynges hyghnes, 
by the ryght reuerend fathers in God Cuthbert byshop of 
Duresme, and Nicholas bisshop of Rochester.* The lines 
of the title are printed alternately red and black. 

Such, with many other manuals, primers, &c. were the 
productions of this most eminent British typographer. 

John Day was a printer of much eminence ; and his 
works are numerous, beautiful^ and useful. 

The first complete edition of Shakq)eare's Plays was 
printed by Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, in folio^ 
in 1623. Of his single plays, the earliest is '^ The first 
part of the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of 
Yorke and Lancaster,** which was printed by " Thomas 
Creed for Thomas Millington, and are to be sold at his 
shop, under Saint Peter's Church, Cornwall** (Comhill), in 
1594. These plays were printed by various typographers, 
amongst whom appear the names of George Eld, Valentine 
Simmes, R. Young, John Robson, and others who only give 
their initials. 

The first edition of Milton's Paradise Lost was printed 
in quarto by Peter Parker in the year 1667 ; the Para- 
dise Regained in 1671. 
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During the troublesome times that preceded the great 
rebellion, the Puritans, jealously watched and persecuted, 
introduced the anomaly of ambulatory presses, which were 
constantly removed from town to town to escape the vigi- 
lance of the Star-Chamben At these presses many of Mil- 
ton's controversial pamphlets were printed ; and it is even 
said that the identical press at which the Areopagitica was 
printed is still in existence, and was lately in the posses- 
sion of Mr Valpy, the well-known printer of the Variorum 
Classics. 

It is a very pleasing reHection, that the earlier practition- 
ers of the art did, by their uniform good character and reli- 
gious turn, tend much to render their profession produc- 
tive of a highly moral class of literature, and to raise it in 
the estimation of all men. Had they been less respectable,- 
had they turned their attention to the many ribald and 
tasteless writings of those times, the effect of the new art 
would have been to degrade literature and lower morals, 
to delay the spread of knowledge, and to give a depres- 
sion to the character of the art and its practitioners, from 
which possibly they might never have recovered. These 
excellent and learned men appear to have received their 
temporal reward, in public estimation, sufficient wealth, and 
a length of years beyond the ordinary term of mortality. 
' Setting aside the claim of Corsellis, printing was first 
practised at Oxford by Theoderic Rood and Thomas 
Hunte from 1480 to 14<85. In Rymer, vol. xv. is a grant 
by Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Cooper, clerk of Oxford, 
for the exclusive printing of his Latin Dictionary. In 1585 
a printing press was established at the expense of the Earl 
of Leicester, chancellor of the university. Joseph Barnes 
was appointed printer to the university in 1585. 
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At Cambridge John Siberch printed in 1521, when 
Erasmus resided there, and probably executed some of his 
books. Thomas Thomas, M. A. was the first printer to the 
university in 1584. 

At St Alban's printing was very early practised, certain- 
ly in the year 14<80. It would appear that the printer was 
a schoolmaster. It has been asserted, but without shadow 
of argument, that printing was introduced here many years 
before Caxton. 

Printing was not introduced into Scotland till thirty years 
after Caxton had set up his press at Westminster. Under the 
patronage of James IV., who was a zealous encourager of 
learning and the useful arts, Walter Chbpman and Andro 
M YLLAR established the first printing press at Edinburgh, as 
appears by a royal privilege granted to them in 1507.^ 

The only publications known to have issued from the 

' ^' James, &c. To al and sindrj our officiaris liegis and sub- 
dittis quham it efferis, quhais knawlage thir our iettres salcum, 
greting; Wit ye that forsamekill as our lovittbseryitouris Walter 
Chepman and Andro Millar, burfj^essis of ourburghof Edinbuigh, 
has at our instance and request, for our plesour, the honour and 
proffit of our Realm and liegis, takin on them to fumis and bring 
hame ane prent, with all stuff belaogand tharto, and expert men. 
to use the samjne, for imprenting within our Ilealme o£ the bukis 
of our Lawis, actis of parliament, croniclis, mess bukis, and portuui 
efter the use of our Realme, with addicions and legendis of Scot- 
tis Sanctis, now gaderit to be ekit tharto, and al utheris bukis that 
saibe sene necessar, and to sel the sammyn for competent prids, 
be our avis and discrecioun thair labouris and expens being con- 
siderit,** &c. 

*^ Geven under our prive Sel at Edinburgh the xv day of Sep* 
tember, and of our Regne the xx^ yer.*' 
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press of Myllar and Chepman are a collection of pamphlets, 
chiefly metrical romances and ballads, in 1508, of which an 
imperfect copy is preserved in the Advocates' Library ;^ 
and the Scottish Service Book, including the Legends of 
the Scottish Saints, commonly called the Breviary of Aber- 
deen, in 1509.' 

It is difficult to account for the discontinuance of print- 
ing in Scotland for about twenty years after this time : pro- 
bably the disastrous events at the close of the reign of James 
IV. may have contributed to render it an unprofitable trade ; 
but in its revival by Davidson there was no deterioration, 
either in the magnitude and importance of the works at- 
tempted, or in the mode in which the mechanical part was 
executed. It was probably about the year 1536 that he 
printed, in a black-letter folio, *' .The History and Croniklis 
of Scotland, compilit and newly correckit be the Reuerend 
and Noble Gierke Maister Hector Boece. Translatit laidy 
be Maister Johne Bellenden. Imprentit in Edinburgh be 
Thomas Davidson, dwelling foment the FrereWynd;" and 
in 1540 he printed the whole works of Sir David Lindsay. 

Davidson was succeeded by Lekprevik, Vautrollier, and 



' These pamphlets were reprinted in a handsome quarto volume, 
edited by Mr David Laing. The pretace contains much accurate 
information regarding early printing in Scotland. 

* Of this Service Book, which forms two volumes octavo, hand, 
somely printed with red and black letter, in the years 1509 and 
1510, a beautiful copy is preserved in the University Library of 
Edinburgh. As the name and device of Walter Chepman occur in 
the work, without any mention being made of his partner, we are 
led to the conclusion that Andro Myllar, if then alive, had relin- 
i|uished bis share in the concern* 
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Others ; but none were distinguished as printers till the 
time of Ruddiman. 

A mere catalogue of printers would afford little amuse- 
ment, and less instruction; especially since the produc- 
tions of the Elnglish press, save in the works of the printers 
above named, not only exhibited no advance, but even 
much deterioration, in most requisites of good printing. 
Indeed, to so low a point had the art fallen, and so little 
spirit was exhibited by English typographers^ that the re- 
generation was left to an alien, whose perception of die in- 
feriority and capacity of improvement at once raised the art 
to the level of the finest productions of Bodoni and Barbou. 

This was John Baskervillb, a japanner of Birmingham, 
who, having realized a considerable fortune, turned his at- 
tention to cutting punches for type, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a series of founts of remarkable beauty, so excels 
lently proportioned, and standing so well,, that the best of 
modem type-founders (and this seems the Augustan age 
of type-founding) have done no more than vary the pro- 
portions and refine the more delicate lines and strokes. 
Added to this, his press-work is of most excellent quality ; 
his paper the choicest that could be procured ; and his ink 
has a richness of tone, the mode of producing which has 
died with him. The works of Baskerville are amongst the 
choicest that can adorn a library. He died in 1775. His 
types and punches were purchased to print the splendid 
edition of Voltaire's works at Paris. He was worthily suc- 
ceeded by BuLMER, whose magnificent Shakspeare and 
Milton are amongst the most superb books ever issued firom 
the press, and, with Macklin's Bible and Ritchie's, Bensly*8 
Hume, and other works, may be fearlessly produced to win 
for this country the palm of fine printing ; whilst in Scot« 
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land Thomas Ruddiman, and the two Foulis, may chal- 
lenge the prize of classical typography from Aldus and the 
Stephani. Indeed the larger Greek types of the Foulis are 
without parallel for grandeur ; their press- work is beautiful, 
and their correctness beyond all praise. 

Modern printers, with all their faults, are not degenerate 
successors of these worthies. The works firom present of- 
fices that make pretensions to fine printing need not be 
ashamed of comparison with these cTtef-dPceuvres ; whilst, 
from the vast improvements in the mechanism of the art 
in all its branches, paper, presses, ink, type, and other ad-* 
juncts, the average of the printing of the present day is 
infinitely superior to that of the last century. But in what 
relates to practical skill, correctness, taste, and diligence!, 
we cannot hope to excel, though we may perhaps equal, 
these departed masters. 



d2 
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PRACTICAL PRINTING. 



The first operation when the new fount^ has entered the 
doors of the printing-office, is to lajf it in the cases. (See 
Plate CCCCX V.) These are always in pairs, the tqaper case 
being divided into equal spaces or boxes ; the part on the left 
of the broader division being appropriated to CAPITAL let- 
ters, figures, accented letters, particular M>rt9, &c. ; that on the 
right to SMALL CAPITALS and miscellaneous characters. The 
letters and figures are arranged in alphabetical and numerical 
order, from left to right The lower case is divided into unequal 
portions, according to the average occurrence of the particular 
letters ; for the compositor (the workman whose duty it is to 
lay the fount, and afterwards to place together or compose 
the separate types into words) never looks at the face of 
the letter he picks up, but unhesitatingly plunges his fin- 
gers into any box, being sure that the letter he picks out 
thence is the one to which that box is appropriated, and 
consequently the one he requires. As there is no external 
mark or guide attached to the different boxes to denote the 



' A fount is any weight of type consisting of every letter, 
space, quadrat, &c in certain proportions, instances of which are 
given below. See Type-foundinq. 
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letters they contain, a stranger is not a little surprised and 
mystified at the eccentric movements of the workman's 
hand. Accordingly, it will be observed, upon looking to 
the engraving, that the letter e has a box one half larger 
than any other, c, d, m, n, h, u, t, i, s, o, a, r> twice die size 
of b, 1, V, k, f, g, y, p, or w, and four times the size of z, x, 
j, q, or the [] crotchets, full points, &c. These boxes are 
not arranged in alphabetical or any other order, but as ex- 
perience has shown how the case may be most convenient- 
ly divided into the requisite proportions. There are also 
other pairs of cases similarly arranged for the italic letters. 
The fount is therefore laid or distributed in these boxes, 
when the following are found to be some of the propor* 
tions of the letters in a fount of pica of 800 lbs. weight : 
Capitals, of each from 400 to 600, 
Small capitals, from 150 to 300, 



a 


8,500, 


b 


1,600, 


j 400, 


z 200, 


e 


12,000, 


c 


3,000, 


k 800, 


& 200, 


• 

1 


8,000, 


d 


4,000, 


m 3,000, 


, 4,500, 


o 


8,000, 


f 


2,500, 


n 8,000, 


, 2,000, 


u 


3,4.00, 


h 


6,400, 


q 500, 





the whole fount con^rehending the number of 150,000 
letters, spaces, and figures. 

The compositor having placed his copy upon a little-used 
part of the upper case, and having received the necessary 
directions, takes up an instrument called a composing-stick 
(which, as well as the way of holding it and its use, will 
be better understood by reference to the drawing than 
by description, see Plate CCCCXV.), and sliding that in- 
ner moveable portion fastened by a screw, wider or closer 
according to the desired width of the page, cuta to the 
exact size a piece of brass rule, called the seiUng-rule^ 
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which enables the letterg to slip down without any ob- 
struction from the screw-holes of the stick, or the nicks 
by which onie fount is distinguished from another. He then 
reads the first few words of his copy, takes first a capital 
letter firom the upper case, the succeeding letters firom the 
lower case, and at the conclusion of the word a spaecy 
which is merely the shank of a letter without any face, 
and not so high as a letter by about one-fourth part. This 
therefore separates each word by a space, which cannot ap- 
pear upon the paper, because the ink cannot be distributed 
upon it except by mismanagement, in which case it is a 
fearful blotch upon a fair page, and must have been observ- 
ed by most readers. He then proceeds with his next word, 
which will probably consist of lower-case letters only, and 
so proceeds until he has arrived at the end of his line. It 
is most likely, however, that the words he has occasion to 
compose, with the necessary spaces, will not fill up the ex- 
act width of the line, and that there will be sometimes too 
much, sometimes too little, room for getting in the next or 
part of the next word. In this case he has to consider whe- 
ther it will be better to crowd the line and get in the next 
syllable, or make the line more open and take it over to the 
next line ; his care being that his matter, when composed, 
shall not look too white or too dark. Having decided, he 
takes out the spaces he has inserted, and puts in their stead 
others of greater or less width, as the case may require, in 
such a manner that on the face of the line being touched 
it shall not feel loose, or that it shall not require any parti- 
cular pressure to force down the last letter into its proper 
place. This being accomplished in an artist-like manner, 
he takes out his setting-rule, and places it in firont of his line^ 
and with a gentle pressure of the thumb forces both back in- 
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to the composing-stick ; he then proceeds in a similar man-* 
ner with other lines, until his stick is very nearly full, when, 
placing it upon the frame on which the cases are, his setting-* 
rule being in front, he lifls his lines out of the stick in order 
to place them upon a proper instrument, called a gaU&/*. 
If, however, the matter is to be leaded^ that is, if the lines 
of types are to be more apart than usual, the process is a 
little different. The compositor then has before him a quan- 
tity of pieces of metal called Uadsy of the exact width of the 
page, only one fourth, one sixth, or one eighth as wide as 
the type, and not higher than spaces. Afler composing a 
line, before moving his setting-rule, hq takes one or more 
of these and places it before the line, then places the set- 
ting-rule, and so proceeds. Having thus gone on until a 
considerable quantity of matter is composed, the compositor 
next proceeds to make it up into pages, and then into 
sheets. First, taking by portions as many lines of his matter 
as are to be contained in a page, he adds thereto at the 
bottom a line of quadrats, which are the same as spaces, 
but much larger, being three, four, five, or six times as 
long as they are broad, and places at the top the folio of 
the page and the running heady or line which indicates the 
title of the work or the subject of the page or chapter, and 
then adds such leads or other things as may be necessary, 
taking care that in the first page he places the signature (a 
letter of the alphabet, intended for a guide to the binder), 
because by keeping this always outside, and the second 
signature on the next leaf, he cannot fold the sheet wrong. 
He next ties it tightly round with page-cord, and places 
it upon a piece of coarse paper. Having made up as many 
pages as the sheet consists of, viz. four if folio, eight if 
4to, sixteen if 8vo, he next lays them down upon the im- 
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posing-slone (a large slab of marble let ioto a frame) in 
the necessary order. This is, to a stranger, a very curious 
arrangement ; they appear to him to be placed at random, 
without any design or fixed rule, and as they are necessarily 
laid down in two divisions, one for each side of the sheet, 
one is of consequence tlie very reverse of the other. He 
may very easily instruct himself, however ; for if he take a 
sheet of paper, and fold it into any required size, marking 
the folios with a pencil, and then open it without cut- 
ting, he will find they fall in curious irregularity. The pages 
are laid down on the stone reverse of the arrangement they 
have on the paper ; for it must be remembered that every 
type and every page is like a seal, the reverse of the im- 
pression it leaves ; consequently, were the pages laid down 
as on a marked paper, viz. the first page on the right hand, 
it would, in type, be at the extreme lefl, and so on. The 
following 'schemes of the laying dawn and imposition of a 
sheet of 4to, 8vo, 12mo, and 18mo, will give some idea of 
the apparent confusion of this process. 

Imposition of a S/ieci ffAto. 
First Form. Second Form. 

□□□0 
□□□□ 



. -' 



Jmpotition cfa Sheet ofBvo. 
Fint Form. Second Fonn> 
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Jmposilian of a Slieet of \Smo, 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 



L 81 61 0£ I£ 
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The pages being properly disposed upon the imposing- 
stone, the compositor next takes a chase (a frame of iron 
divided by cross bars into compartments, the inner angles 
of which are made rectangular with much care) and places 
it over them, and then having ascertained the size of the 
paper to be used, adjusts pieces of wood or metal, called 
furniture, between them. Within the chase, but next to the 
pages, he now places other pieces of iron called side and 
foot sticks^ which are rather wider at one end than the other, 
and between these and the chase small pieces of wood, 
which decrease in width in the same proportion as the 
side-stick, and which are called quoins. With a shooting- 
stick (which formidably-named weapon is merely a piece of 
hard wood, a foot in length, an inch and a half in width, and 
half an inch in thickness) and a mallet he forces the quoins 
towards the thicker ends of the side and foot sticks, which 
consequently act as gradual and most powerful wedges, 
forcing the separate pieces of type to become a compact 
and almost united body, so that, every side of the pages 
being again and again locked up, the whole mass, consisting 
of many thousand letters, may be lifted unbroken from the 
stone. This united mass is called diform; that one which 
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contains the first page being called the outer formy the 
other the inner. 

The compositor is paid by the number of thousands of 
letters he composes, which is thus ascertained. The letter 
m, being on a shank which is perfectly square, is taken as 
the standard ; he ascertains how many ms the page is in 
length, including the running head and the white line at 
the bottom ; that is, in fact, how many lines of the particu^ 
lar type used there would be in a page of the given size^ 
supposing it were all solid type ; next, how many ms it is 
in width, that is, how ndany times the letter m would be 
repeated in a line of the given length were it to consist of 
nothing but ms. This latter sum is then doubled, because 
experience shows that the average width of the letters is 
one half of the depth, or one half of that of the letter m. 
The length of the page is then multiplied by the product 
of this doubled width, then by the number of pages in the 
sheet, and the result will give the average number of let- 
ters in the sheet. This will be much better understood by 
tlie following casting up of a sheet of 8vo in pica. 

Number of ms long 4<7 

ms wide, 24» X 2 4.8 

376 

188 



2256 

Number of pages in a sheet of 8vo 16 



13536 
2256 

36096 
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The compositor therefore is paid for composing 36,000 let- 
ters ; for odd figures ore dropped, unless they exceed 500, 
when they are paid for as if they completed another 1000. 
If the sheet be of solid type, and of ordinary size, the price 
paid in London is sixpence per 1000 letters ; if the small 
type called minion, sixpence farthing ; if nonpareil, seven- 
pence ; if pearl, eightpence. If, however, the t3rpe be 
leaded, the price is a farthing per 1000 less ; and if the 
work be composed from print copy, the price is three far- 
things per 1000 less than it would be paid if the copy were 
manuscript. Works in foreign languages are paid one half- 
penny per 1000 more in the type of ordinary size, three fiur- 
things per 1000 more in the smaller. Greek with leads and 
without accents is eightpence halfpenny per 1000; with- 
out leads or accents, eightpence three farthings ; with ac- 
cents, tenpence farthing. Hebrew, Arabic, S3ri'iac, &c. are 
paid double.^ The compositor, it appears, must therefore 
pick up 72,000 letters before he can receive an ordinary 



' In 1804, after a protracted litigation before the Court of Ses- 
sion, the journeymen compositors of Edinburgh succeeded in ob- 
taining the sanction of the Court for an advance of one penny per 
thousand letters, or, upon an average, about one fourth on the 
prices of their work. The grounds upon wRich the Court rested 
this decision were, that the wages were much too low ; that they 
had remained for forty years unaltered, whilst the price of the ne,. 
cessaries of life had very much increased ; that although it was pro- 
per to avoid a rise of wages which might lead to idleness, yet it was 
equally necessary to place the workmen upon a respectable footing, 
so as to enable them to do their work properly, and also to encourage 
them in cultivating and acquiring that degree of literature by which 
the public must infallibly be benefited ; and that the &ir criterion 
was, to make the vroges of Edinburgh bear the same proportion to 
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week's wages, must moreover correct all the blunders mis- 
chance or carelessness may have occasioned; and must 
make up his matter into pages and impose them, with great 
expenditure of time in many other particulars ; but, as is 
hereafler described, he must have previously placed every 
one of these 72,000 into the appropriate boxes whence he 
has withdrawn them in composition. Now it is usually 
reckoned that this latter operation, called distributing^ oc- 
cupies one fourth of a compositor's time, and the other 
operations another fourth ; he has therefore only one half 
of his time for composition ; consequently he must pick up 
letters at the rate of 144,000 per week, 24,000 per day, or 
2000 per hour. His hand has in picking up each letter to 
traverse a considerable space, say six inches, and back again, 
to his composing-stick. His rapidity of motion is therefore 
wonderful, and the exertion is so long continued, that the bu- 
siness, although apparently a light one, is in fact extremely 
laborious. The number of thousands of letters in a sheet ne- 
cessarily varies with the size of the type, width and length 
of the page, and the number of the pages. The casting up 

those of London which they did in the year 1785, before the London 
prices were raised. 

' That a court of law, whose province it is, not to legislate, but to 
apply and enforce existing* statutes, should have entertained a ques- 
tion regarding the price of labour, for the regulation of which there 
not only existed no law, but which had never been deemed a fit sub- 
ject for legislative interference, appears to be a very singular inci- 
dent in the history of judicial procedure. The prices thus fixed, 
however (namely, i^d. per 1000 for book-work, with an additional 
halfpenny if nonpareil, and a penny if pearl, and 5^. for law-papers 
and jobs), being regarded as not unreasonable, have ever since been 
adhered to by e^ery respectable establishment in Edinburgh. 
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above given is a solid pica sheet of demy octavo, of mo- 
derate page ; a similar sheet of brevier would contun 81,000 
letters, and the cost of composing it would be L.2. Os. 6d. 
Single tables, forming one unintarrupted mass of type, will 
sometimes contain 250,000 letters ; and the labour of the 
compositor being very great in getting up tables, he is paid 
double. Consequently the cost of composing such a table 
in pearl or diamond (see the 13th of Bell's Chronological 
Tables, 4th edit) would be not less than L.i6. Ids. Od., 
without extra charges. Yet this infinity of types, by the 
power of the wedge-formed side-sticks and quoins, is formed 
into so solid a mass as to be moved without much danger 
of disruption. 

The sheet being now imposed, an impression is taken, 
called a proof, which is carried down to the reader, who, 
having folded the proof in the necessary manner, first looks 
over the signatures, next ascertains whether the sheet com- 
mences with the right signature and folio, and then looks 
to the following folios. He now looks over the running 
heads, inspects the proof to see that it has been imposed in 
the proper fiuniture, that the chapters are numbered rightly, 
and that the other directions have been correctly attended 
to, marking whatever he finds wrong. Having carefiilly 
done this, he places the proof before him, with the copy at 
his left hand, and proceeds to read the proof over with the 
greatest minuteness, referring incessantly to the copy that 
no word may escape him, correcting the capitals or italics, 
or any other peculiarities, noting continually whether every 
portion of the composition has been executed in a work- 
man-like manner ; and having fully satisfied himself upon 
all technical points, he calls his reading-boy, who, taking the 
copy, reads in a clear voice, but with great rapidity and the 
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least possible attention to sound, sense, pauses, or cadences, 
the precise words placed before him, inserting, without pause 
or embarrassment, from the most crabbed or intricate copy, 
every interlineation, note, or side-note. The gabble of these 
boys in a reading-room, where there are three or four read- 
ing, is most amusing, a stranger hearing the utmost confu- 
sion of tongues, strange unconnected sentences, and most 
monotonous tones ; the readers plodding at their several 
tasks with the most iron composure, not in the least disturb- 
ed by the Babel around them. They follow carefuUy every 
word, marking every error, or pausing to assist in decipher- 
ing every unknown or foreign word. This first reading is 
strictly confined to making the proof an exact copy of the 
manuscript, and ascertaining the competency of the com- 
positor, consequently first readers are generally intelligent 
and well-educated compositors, whose practical knowledge 
enables them to detect the most trivial technical deficien- 
cies. Having thus a second time perused the proof, and 
carefully marked upon the copy the commencement, sig- 
nature, and folio of the succeeding sheet, he sends it by 
his reJEuiing-boy to the composing-room to be corrected by 
the workmen who have taken share in the composition. 
These immediately divide the proof amongst them, and each, 
taking that portion of it which contains the matter he had 
composed, and going to his cases, gathers the letters mark- 
ed as corrections in the margin, together with a quantity 
of spaces of all sizes, and returns to the forms, which in the 
meanwhile one of them has laid up on the imposing-stones 
and unlocked. He then with a blunt bodkin lifts up each 
line in which a correction is required, draws out the wrong 
letter and inserts the right one, adjusting the spaces in such 
a way as to compensate for the increased or diminished 
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size of the letter substituted, oyerrunning carefully seye* 
ral lines should any word have been added or struck out, so 
that the qpadng nwy be unifbrm, and the corrected matter 
exhibit no proof whatever of any alteration having been ne- 
cessary. This is an operation requiring much practice and 
skill ; and here is shown the value of attention in the prelimi- 
nary operations. Should the types have been carelessly laid 
or improperly distributed, should the workman have been 
careless in composition, capitalling, or spacing, he will con- 
sume as much time in amending his errors as in composing 
his matter, to the great detriment of his work, the injury 
and inconvenience of his employer and his companions, and 
great delay in every part of the printing-office. Thus every 
compositor having taken his share, another proof is pulled, 
which, with the original proof, is taken to the same first 
reader, who compares the one with the other, and ascer- 
tains that his marks have been carefully attended to, in de- 
fault of which, he again sends it' up to be corrected ; but 
should he find his revision satisfactory, he sends the second 
proof with the copy to the second reader, by whom it under- 
goes the same careful inspection ; but this time, most tech- 
nical objections being rectified, the reader observes whe- 
ther the author's language be good and intelligible ; if not, 
he makes such queries on the margin as his experience may 
suggest; and having again followed his reading-boy, he 
sends it up to the compositor, where it again undergoes cor- 
rection, and a proof being very carefully pulled, it is sent 
down to the same reader, who revises his marks and trans- 
fers the queries. The proof is then sent, generally with the 
copy, to the author for his perusal, and he having made such 
alterations as he thinks necessary, sends it back to the print- 
ing- office for correction. With the proper attention to these 
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marks the printer's responsibility as to correctness ceases, 
and the sheet is now ready for press. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that " correctness of the 
press" is a very material feature in every work, and more 
especially in those of a scientific nature. When the atten- 
tion and the mind are devoted to the train of some close 
argument, or passage of surpassing beauty, it is surprinng 
how easily an error of the press, even although it may not 
injure the sense, and may be as evident ** as the sun at 
noon," will destroy the charm, and break the " thread^of the 
discourse ;" and even in woiio; of ordinary reading they are 
exceedingly offensive. Many curious anecdotes are related 
of the methods which tlie earlier printers adopted to attain 
correctness. It was the glory of the early literati to take 
charge of the accuracy of new works ; and, in return, the 
value and sale of each edition varied with the skill and re- 
putation of the corrector. Of these Erasmus is an illustrious 
proof. Many of the first printers were l6d to the practice 
of the art by their love of learning, and their anxiety to 
promote it by the production of classic authors. Hence 
several are better known in the world of learning than in 
tlie circle of bibliographers ; as the editors and correctors 
of valuable works, than as the careful or beautiful printers 
of them. Aldus, it is true, has so admirably succeeded 
in both characters, that he has fully established his double 
fame ; but whether he most valued himself upon his learn- 
ing or his skill may be doubted. It would appear from 
his letters tliat he considered it as his chiefest duty to 
correct every sheet that passed through his press. In all 
his bustle in preparing every material in use in his art, in 
all his occupations public and private, this important duty 
was never neglected. He tells us, *^ that he has hardly 
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time to inspect, much less to correct, the sheets which are 
executed in his office ; that his days and his nights are de- 
voted to the preparation of fit materials ; and that he can 
scarcely take food or strengthen his stomach, owing to the 
multiplicity and pressure of business ; meanwhile," adds he^ 
" with both hands occupied, and surrounded by pressmen 
who are clamorous for work, there is scarcely time even 
to blow one's nose ;" nor did his son or grandson depart 
from his ways, but did themselves insure the ccHrrectnefiS 
of their works, even when the latter had risen to wealth 
and eminence, and enjoyed the laborious dignity of a pro- 
fessor's chair. The beautiful Greek works of the Stephani 
are especially valued for tlieir correctness. Stephens cor- 
rected his own press with intense labour and minuteness, 
and is reported to have adopted a singular plan for obtain- 
ing perfect similarity to the copy, by employing females 
who had not the slightest knowledge of the Greek charac- 
ters or language to compare every letter of the proof with 
the manuscript ; a labour so intense as to be almost incre- 
dible. He is moreover said to have hung up proo& on the 
doors of his printing-office, and to have amply tewarded 
any who could detect inaccuracies therein. Coverdale, it 
will be recollected, corrected the first English Bible and 
Testament, and received a bishopric as his reward. 

The experience of every printer will furnish a host of laugh- 
able errors ; and indeed these defects have been deemed of 
such importance as to deserve preservation. (D'Israeli's Cu- 
riosities ofLiterature.) The omission of the word not firom the 
seventh commandment, in an edition of the Bible, printed by 
the Stationers' Company, is well known ; and the company 
richly deserved the severe fine they incurred for spreading the 
immoral command, " Thou shalt commit adultery." The 
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Bible so misprinted has received the name of the ^^ Adultery 
Bible;" and a copy is preserved in the British Museum, the 
edition having been carefully suppressed. There is another 
Bible known as the ^ Vinegar Bible," from a misprint in the 
20th chapter of St Luke, where " Parable of the Vinegar" 
is printed for " Parable of the Vineyard ;" this proceeded 
from the Clarendon press. In the reign of Charles I. a very 
curious trafiBc in Bibles, &c. arose ; they were printed by 
any one who chose, and imported in vast numbers from 
abroad. It will readily be imagined that these were made 
for sale^ not for use^ and that they abounded with egregious 
errors ; but, what is worse than this, they were full of mis- 
translations and interpolations, and the omissions were fear- 
ful. All these were doAe as much by design as by accident, 
the Romanists and sectaries taking the opportunity of ad- 
vancing their own tenets by interpolating and altering texts 
to suit their views. These monstrous anomalies produced, 
however, some good ; they o<!casioned the necessity of the 
authorized version now in use, and printed under such au- 
thority as insures perfect fidelity, whilst there is sufficient 
competition to make it impossible that the Word of God can 
ever become a sealed book to the humblest and poorest Chris- 
tian. Some of the blunders in these editions are sufficiently 
absurd to overcome the repugnance which must naturally 
be felt at such license. Thus, in Luke xxi. 28, condemnation 
has been misprinted for redemption. In Field's Bible of 1653, 
called the Pearl Bible, Rom. vi. 13, we find ^^ Neither yield 
ye your members as instruments of righteonsness unto sin,*' 
for unrighteousness ; and 1 Cor. vi. 9, " Elnow ye not that 
the unrighteous 5Aa//«nAert< the kingdom of God?" for shall 
not inherit. It is said that these corruptions are in great 
measure owing to Field's cupidity, and that he received a 

B 
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bribe of L.1500 from the Independents to alter the text in 
Acts vi. 3, to sanction the right of the people to appoint 
their own pastors, " Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 
you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, Whom pe may appoint over this business," instesd 
of we. This Bible is notorious, and, strange to say, valued, 
for its gross incorrectness. It is asserted that no less than 
SIX thousand errors o€ greater or less magnitude have been 
noted in it. But the most extraordinary example of care- 
lessness is presented by the Vulgate the printing of which 
was sedulously superintended by no less an authority than 
Sextus v., a curious example of the infallibility of the pope* 
To the astonishment of the world, it swarmed with errors; 
and a whimsical attempt was made to remedy the defects, 
by pasting printed slips €€ paper over the erroneous pas- 
sages. As this, however, was exceedingly laughable^ the 
papal authority was exerted to the utmost to call in the edi- 
tion, and with such effect, that it soon became very scarce, and 
a copy of it has produced the disproportionate sum of nxty 
guineas. To add to the absurdity, the volume contams a 
bull from the pope anathematising and excommunicating 
all printers who, in reprinting it, should make any altera- 
tion [in the text. The monkish editor of The AntOomy (^ 
the Mass, printed in 1561, a work consisting of 172 pages 
of text and fifleen pages of errata, very amusingly accounts 
for these mistakes by attributing them to the artifice of 
Satan, who caused the printers to commit such numerous 
blunders ; but he does not inform us whether it was really 
the archangel fallen, or only his minor satellite, the printer's 
devil. The editor of an Ethiopic version of St Paul's Epis- 
tles innocently confesses, in palliation of his errors, ** that 
they who printed the work could not read, and we could 
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not print : they helped us and we helped them, as the blind 
helps the blind." 

The sheet being printed off in the way hereafter to be de- 
scribedy and the forms returned by the pressmen to the com- 
posing-room, and very careiully washed with lye, and rinsed 
with water, the compositor lays up the forms on a letter- 
board, and there unlocks them. Each compositor employed 
on the work then takes a share of the letter, and, wetting the 
face of it plentiftilly with a sponge, which causes the types to 
adhere sufficiently to prevent accidents, yet not so much as 
to retard the workman, takes up a portion on his setting-rule, 
with the nick upwards, and the face turned towards him ; he 
then takes between his fingers and thumb a few letters, gives 
arapidglance at the face to see what letters they are, and then 
passing his hand rapidly over the cases, drops each into its ap- 
propriate box. In this operation the greatest attention is ne- 
cessary, for it must be remembered, that every letter dropped 
into a wrong box in distributing is sure to cause an error 
in composing; for the workman, as before stated, never looks 
at the letter he takes up, relying upon the correctness of the 
distribution. Compositors, therefore, should be especially 
careful, when learning their business, not to sacrifice cer- 
tainty to swiftness ; for in this instance most especially is 
it found that too much haste is little speed. If the ra- 
pidity of motion in composition strikes the stranger with 
wcmder, what must that of distribution occasion ? Most 
compositors distribute four times as rapidly as they com- 
pose ; if, therefore, he pick up two thousand letters in an 
hour, he would distribute eight or ten thousand, or about 
three per second. His letter being prqperly distributed, he 
again proceeds to compose in the manner before described, 
until the work is finished. The number of times the letter 
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is returned must depend upon the size of the fount. A thotC" 
sand pounds weight of t3rpe8 would get up five or six sheets, 
and, therefore, in a fair octavo volume, the letter would be 
returned five or six times. 

The Press is the machine whereby impressions are ob- 
tained of the type, when set up by the compositor as above 
described. On the skill and care of the pressmen depend 
the beauty of the work. If the press-work be not good, 
all the labour of the compositor is thrown away ; his work 
makes no respectable appearance, and the master gets no 
credit. 

It has already been mentioned, that very little alteration 
had been made in the printing press firom the time of the 
first printers to that of Blaew of Amsterdam, about 1620. 
Blaew's improvements, although of immense advantage^ 
only consisted in alterations in the details, and not in the 
principle. Blaew's presses have in their turn been super- 
seded by those of Lord Stanhope ; and very few are in 
existence, in England at least, save in old offices, where 
they are used as proof-presses, or kept merely as curiosities. 
A description of a bygone piece of mechanism would.be of 
little utility ; to show, however, Lord Stanhope's ingenious 
invention, it is necessary to make the reader understand the 
original construction. As a great part of the old press 
is retained in the new, one description will serve for both ; 
premising that the old presses, as well as those first fitted 
with the Stanhope power, were of wood, but that very soon 
the latter were constructed of iron, and that, in consequence, 
the general appearance of the press was much altered. 
A press then consisted of two upright pieces of immense 
strength, which rose perpendicularly fi-om the floor to the 
height of six feet and a half, and were connected with cross 
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pieces. From about the middle of each of these a slide, 
called a rib, projected at right angles, and perfectly parallel 
to each other ; a spindle with a powerful screw, kept in its 
place by these cross pieces, worked in a box called a hose, 
by means of a bar or lever inserted in it ; the toe of the 
spindle worked in a sort of cup fixed upon a large solid 
block of mahogany, having the face planed perfectly smooth, 
and called the platten. It will be evident, that when the bai 
is pulled down, the spindle will descend in proportion to 
the worm of its screw, and force down the platten to pre- 
cisely the same degree, and with great power. A table 
was made to run in and out upon the above-mentioned ribs ; 
upon this was the form of type ; when run in, it was exactly 
under the platten, and having been previously inked, and 
the paper laid on it, the bar was pulled over, the spindle, plat- 
ten, &c. descended, and the consequence was a very power- 
ful pressure of the paper between the platten and the type, 
causing the latter to give a perfect fac-simile of its surface 
upon the paper. Lord Stanhope's invention consists in an 
improved application of the power to the spindle and screw, 
whereby the power is multiplied many times. This will be 
best understood by describing an iron press of the modern 
construction. Upon reference to the engraving, this will 
foe found to consist of a very heavy mass of iron, called the 
staple oo, the outline of which somewhat resembles that of 
a vase. It is united at the top and bottom, but the neck and 
body are open. The upper part is called the nui 6, and an- 
swers the purpose of the head in the old press, as it is in 
fact a box with a female screw, in which the screw of the 
spindle c works ; the lower portion of the open part describ- 
ed as the neck is occupied with a piston and cup <f, d, in and 
on which the toe of the spindle works. On the nearer side 
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of the Staple is a vertical pillar or arbor e^ the lower end of 
which is inserted into the staple at the top of the shoulder ; 
the upper end passes through a top-plate f^ which being 
screwed on by the upper part of the sti^le^ holds it firmly. 
The extreme upper end of the arbor beipg hexagonal, re- 
ceives a head g^ which b in fact a lever of some inches length ; 
this head is connected by a covpUng bar A, to a umilar 
lever or head t, into which the upper end of the i^indle is 
inserted* 






L 



A, the arbor. B, the top-plate. C, the arbor-head. D, the spin- 
dle-head. E, the coupling-bar. F, the bar or kver. G, the 
spindle and screw. 



The bar or lever *, by which the power is applied by the 
workman, is inserted into the arbor, and not into the qsindle, 
by which ingenious contrivance, 1st, the lever is in length 
the whole width of the press, instead of half, and is» moreover, 
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in a much better situation for the application of the press- 
man's strength ; 2d, there is the additional lever of the ar- 
bor-head ; 3d, the additional lever of the spindle-head ; and, 
lastly, the screw itself may be so enlarged in diameter as to 
have immense increased power. The platten is screwed on 
to the under sur&ce of the piston ; the table m has slides 
underneath, which move in the ribs n, n, instead of upon 
them, and is run in and out by means of girths affixed to each 
end, and passing round a drum or wheel o. As the platten 
is of considerable weight, the workman would have to waste 
much strength in raising the platten from the form after the 
impression has been given, were not a balance-weight /? 
suspended upon a lever and hook at the back of the press, 
which counterbalances the weight of the platten, raises it 
from the form, and brings the bar-handle back again, ready 
for another pull. These are the principal parts of the ma- 
chinery whereby the impression is given, and are sufficient 
for the general reader, with the aid of the engraving in 
Plate CCCCXV. For the printer there are yet other ap- 
l^iances. At the ri^t-hand end of the table is an iron 
firame ^, moving freely upon pivots, so as to &11 upon the 
table, or rise imtil stopped by what is called the gallows r; 
this is covered with parchment very tightly stretched, and 
is then called the tympan ; upon the tympan blankets are 
placed, which are covered by an inner tympan, and fc^stened 
by hooks ; the whole forming a solid yet elastic and yield- 
hig sur&ce, admirably fitted for intiiuressing the paper upon 
the type (for this is its use), inasmuch as the surface of the 
parchment is soft and without grain, and readily receives the 
impression of the type, while the blankets give freely to 
every projection, without retaining any indentation. To 
protect those portions of the paper which are not destmed 
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to be coloured from ink or soil, there is at the upper end of 
the tympan another iron frame, of much lighter make, and 
abo moving upon pivots, so as to &I1 upon the &ce of the 
tympan. This is covered with a sheet of coarse paper, and 
the exact size and form of the pagea are carefully cut out 
therefrom, the parts left being an excellent protection of 
the paper under them. This is called a fiiskeL 

Such is the ordinary Stanhope press. Since this was 
introduced many excellent presses have bee:) invented^ 
and very extensively introduced; but this is so simple, 
so easily kept in order, and so powerful, that it has never 
been excelled ; and being very intelligible, has been chosen 
for the illustration. The manner of working is the same in 
all. A notice of the principle of various other presses will 
be found in a subsequent part of this treatise. 

On the left front of the press stands the inking table. 
This is a table of mahogany (which is best) or iron, about 
four feet high and three feet four inches wide ; at the back 
is a slightly elevated stage with a recess at each end, in one 
of which is the ink, in the other stands the brayer or muller, 
by which the ink is spread out in a thin layer upon the front 
of the stage. 

It must be fully understood that printers' ink is a very 
different composition from that used for writing. It is of 
such consistency, that were a small portion taken up be- 
tween the finger and thumb, when they were /Opened it 
would produce a thread of an inch or an inch and a half 
in length. Of all the materials used in printing, this is the 
most important, and the most opposite qualities are required 
in it. It must be of excellent colour. Formerly excellence 
of colour was deemed to consist in an exceeding dark hue, 
not exactly black, but black enriched with a hue of the dark- 
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est blue or purple. This gave indescribable effect to the works 
fbr which it was used, a richness, a gorgeousness, which it 
is impossible to describe ; but the works ot Baskerville and 
Bulmer, especially the Milton of the latter, afford the best 
specimens. Now we hold perfection to consist in the in- 
tensest black, and all the resources of chemistry and the 
arts have been sought to attain this end. It must stand for 
ever ; but here we have miserably failed. Compare the pro- 
ductions of the old printers with those of twenty years back. 
What a difference ! The works of the Aldi and Elzevirs, 
of Plantinus, Caxton, Pjmson, and Graflon, preserve their 
colour as intense as the day they were printed ; there is no 
yellowness or brownness, no foxiness, whilst the books of 
those of 1810-20 are wretchedly discoloured. Where fine 
printing, however, has been required and paid f or ^ the mo- 
dem ink is no whit inferior to the ancient. Witness the before- 
mentioned works of Bulmer, Macklin, Ritchie, Bowyer, Bas- 
kerville, and others ; but certain it is that the ink in general 
use twenty years ago was of very inferior quality. It must be 
perfectly mixed, and ground until it is absolutely impalpa- 
ble, otherwise it will speedily clog the types and inking ap- 
paratus ; it must adhere to the paper, and not to the type, or 
it will tear off the face of the former, and clog up the lat- 
ter ; it must be sufficiently thick ; it must keep perfectly 
undried when in large masses, and dry very quickly when 
it is distributed in thin surface. No printers of the present 
day make their own ink, although some add ingredients 
which they believe to improve the colour or quality. It is an 
especial business, and, by the aid of machinery, capital, and 
exclusive attention to the manufacture, the ink now sup- 
plied is admirable in the qualities of thorough mixing and 
grinding, drying, blackness, &c. ; but whether it will stand 
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the test of time, time alone can show. It is an expaisive 
article, the commonest book-ink being one shiUing and six- 
pence per pound, whilst the usual qualities are two 



and sixpence, three shillings, and four shillii^ p^ pound; 
those used for superior work are five sluUings and six shil- 
lings, and those for cuts as high as ten shillings, though it is 
questionable whether, at the latter price, the consumer is 
not paying for a mere name. 

• Every manufiu;turer has, of course, his own secrets, both 
of ingredient and process. The universal ingredient b the 
finest possible lamp-black ; the great secret probably con- 
sists in the manner in which, and the material firom which, 
this is made.] There are vast buildings iqppropriatedto the 
sole purpose of burning oil, ni^tha, spirits, coal-gas, &c. 
to produce this black, which is cdlected firom the sides, 
ceilings, &c. of the buildings* It is brought firom Germany 
and many other countries ; and no expense k spared to get 
the most superior quality. The next most important article is 
nut or linseed oil boiled and burnt into a varnish ; then oil 
of turpentine, &c. The following receipts have been given. 
The first is the method used by Bask^rville and Buhner, 
and nothing can be better than the results. 

1. Fine old linseed oil boiled to a thick varnish, and 
cooled in small quantities, three gallons ; a small quantity 
of black or amber rosin dissolved therein ; the mixture then 
stands for some months, that all impurities may be deposit- 
ed ; afler which it is mixed with the finest lamp-black, and 
carefully ground for use. 

2. One hundred pounds of nut or linseed oil are re- 
duced by boiling and burning one tenth or one eighth of its 
bulk, and to the thickness of a syrup ; two pounds of coarse 
bread and several onions being thrown in to purify it fix>m 
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grease. Thirty or thirty-five pounds of turpentine are boiled 
apart, until, on cooling it on paper, it breaks dean, without 
pulverising. The fonaet is poured nearly coLd into the lat- 
ter, and well mixed. The compound is then boiled again. 
Lamp-black is next thoroughly mixed with it, in quantity 
according to the ink required, and being well ground, the 
ink is then ready for use. Some add indigo, some Prussian 
blue, which considerably improves the colour ; but these 
inks are so difficult to work, and so clog up the type, that 
the improvement is better let alone. The turpentine is 
added to give greater varnish, and improve the drying qua- 
lity ; but if the oil be old and fine, the quantity required is 
proportionally less. 

3. Mr Savage, an admirable artist, denies that any ink 
can be depended on, of the varnish of which oil is the ba- 
sis ; he therefore gives the following receipt -. — Balsam ca- 
pivi, 9 oz. ; best lamp-black, 3 oz..^ Prussian blue, 1-^ ^a. ; 
Indian red, f oz. ; turpentine soap dried, 3 oz. This ink 
is of beautiful colour, but appears to work foul. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the best and cheapest plan is 
always to purchase what is required of a proper ink -maker. 

At the right front of the press stand the hank and horse* 
The bank is a deal table of some size ; the horse is an inclined 
plane which stands upon the bank ; upon it is laid the white 
paper prepared for working, which, when worked, is brought 
from the press to the bank. There are two pressmen to 
each press, one of whom attends to the inking only, to as- 
certain the excellence of which he turns, whenever he has 
a moment to spare, to the worked sheets upon the bank, 
glancing his eye rapidly over each to see that every part 
is of its proper colour, and that no picks, or other impres- 
sions, mar the work ; the other attends only to the press. 
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and gives the impression. These men are paid by every two 
hundred and fifty impressions, or by the tcken. Thus, if 
the number be five hundred, and the price fburpence-half- 
penny per token, each jnan receives ninepence for the five 
hundred impressions of each form, and the cost therefore is, 

First form, two men, two token, at 4^ Is. 6d. 

Second form, do. do. do. ....Is. 6d. 



3s. Od. 
The price necessarily varies with the size of the type and 
of the form ; with the quality of the pi^r and of the ink ; 
with the number, and the care required. Common work is 
fourpence-halfpenny, good sixpence, superior sevenpence, 
the very best eightpence, ninepence, or even twelvepence 
per token. 

The pressmen, having received the forms after the fintd 
correction, lay the inner form, or that one which contains 
the second page, upon the table of the press, and secure it 
in the centre by quoins ; one o^ them, in the meanwhile^ 
pastes a stout sheet of paper upon the frbket frame, and 
then secures it upon the tympan. They then ink the form, 
and take an impression upon the frbket, and cut away all 
the printed part, which therefore leaves so much of it as is 
necessary to protect the paper from soil. The puller now 
carefully folds a sheet of the paper according to the crosses 
of the chase, and laying it upon the form, opens it careful- 
ly, by which the paper is made to lie evenly upon the form, 
with the same margin with which it is to be afterwards 
worked. Having wetted the tympan, the pressman closes 
it down upon the form, and takes an impression, when the 
paper will be found to adhere to the tympan, and thus be- 
come a guide whereby to lay all the subsequent sheets, 
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and therefore tnuch care should be taken to lay it properly. 
They now choose their points, which are thin iron arms, hav- 
ing a short point projecting from the end, and made to screw 
on to the tympan-frame, which must be done in such a 
manner as that the points may Mi in grooves in the eross 
of the chase ; because if they did not, they would be bat- 
tered and broken upon it at the first pull. 

The puller now brings his paper from the wetting-room ; 
for before any good impression can be taken the paper must 
have been damped, by rapidly passing it, one fourth or one 
fiflh of a quire at a time, through water, and then allow- 
ing it to soak for two or three days, until it is evenly and 
thoroughly damp ; and, laying a ream upon the horse, he 
takes a sheet, anil placing it carefully over the tympan- 
sheet, closes the ft'isket over it, shuts both tympan and 
frisket down upon the form, which in the meanwhile his 
companion has inked (a process that will be described be- 
low), runs the table in under the platten, pulls the handle 
of the bar or lever over by his full weight, until brought 
up by the stop, at which moment the platten descends and 
gives a powerful impression to the tympan, &c. upon the 
form, producing upon the paper a perfect fac-simile in re- 
verse of the surface of the Utter. The pressman now gra- 
dually releases his hold, the balance-weight raises the plat- 
ten, the bar returns to its first position, the table is runout, 
the tympan and frisket are raised by the workman, arid the 
frisket thrown up to the catch. The sheet is taken off the 
points, which the impression has caused to pierce through it, 
and carefully exa^mined to ascertain that the impression is 
just and even, which is the great test of the workman's skill, 
and the excellence of the press. Invariably the first impres- 
sion is defective ; the parchment may have been thicker in 
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some parts than in others, the bUnkets worn, or one of two 
founts of ty()e may not have been of equal height, in which 
reelect ** the estimation of a hair^ would be a monstrous 
£Eiult, the thumest possible tissue paper being quite suffi- 
cient for remedy. The pressman proceeds to overlay, that 
is, to paste upon his tympan-sheets portipns of pi^r of the 
exact size of the defects, thicker or thinner as may be re- 
quired ; or if the defect be great, he places a part of a sheet 
of paper within his tympana. If there be any small portion 
of undue prominence, or that ^ comes off hard," he rubs 
away a portion of the tympan-sheet with wet fingers, or cuts 
it away altogether. Having, as he supposes, remedied all 
blemishes, he takes another impression, which he again ex- 
amines with equal closeness, and carefully removes every 
remaining defect by the same method ; having at length 
satisfied himself, and his master or overseer, the work is 
proceeded with, the inker taking even pcMtions of ink well 
distributed, and covering the form equally, the puller taking 
a sheet, and laying it on the tympan as before. They thus 
. proceed until the whole number of the white paper is work- 
ed off. The form is now lifted from the table, and carefully 
washed with a very strong lye. The outer form is then 
laid on and made ready. 

This varies a little from the mode previously described. 
It has been stated that the points penetrate the paper at the 
first impression. These holes and points are the guides 
whereby perfect regbter is obtained ; that is, whereby not 
only the pages, but the lines, are made to £bXL exactly upon 
the back of each other, a deficiency in which is a great 
fault in good book-work. The form, therefore, having 
been placed in precisely the same place as the previous 
one occupied, one of the sheets which have been printed 
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on one side is taken and placed with the face inwards, in 
such manner that the points pass through the same holes, 
but of course the opposite way, and an impres^on is taken. 
If the pages do not back, the points are shifted imtil they 
do ; or if the defect be in the form, such alterations are 
made in it as may be necessary. The impression is then 
brought up as before, and when all is ready, a thin sheet 
of white paper, called the set-off sheet, is placed oyer the 
tympan-sheet and upon the points. It must be remembered 
that one side has been worked, that the ink lias not yet 
dried, that the paper is still damp; therefore at every impres- 
sion some portion of the ink will be transferred to, or im« 
pressed upon, the set-off sheet. When this has taken place 
in many impressions, the effect will be doubled ; for not only 
will some of the ink of the print be transferred to the set- 
off sheet, but some, a very slight portion, of the set-off will 
be re-transferred to the sheet working, producing a most 
unpleasing duty appearance, very mystifying to the eyes, 
and utterly destructive of beauty. The puller, therefore, 
after a few impressions, moves the set-off sheet slightly, and 
when it has become very dirty, discards it, and replaces it 
with another. The pressman should be very attentive to 
this ; and the master should not grudge ample supplies of 
set-off paper, for it is not destroyed, but is very useM af- 
terwards in other departments as waste paper. The form 
is now lifted and carefully wa^ed with lye, and the two 
are sent to the composing-room, where they are again care- 
fully washed and rinsed, and are then ready for distribution. 
Two good pressmen are supposed to do about one token, or 
250 impressions, per hour, of fair work. This, however, must 
depend entirely upon the quality of the work required ; with 
small type, stiff ink, and many rules, the work is more slow. 
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and paid for accordingly. The finest work is seldom paid, for 
by the token, the pressmen being placed upon weekly wages, 
and allowed as much time as they require, the rapidity 
being at the discretion of the overseer. Frequently they are 
limited to a certain number per hour, often as few as fifty, 
the most careful inspection being given to every sheet by 
both pressmen, and continual attention by the press-over- 
seer and other chief persons in the establishment. In such 
work the very best materials are employed. Instead of 
parchment, the tympans are covered with fine calico, and 
even silk ; instead of blankets the finest broad cloth, picked 
blottiiig-paper for the thick overlays, the thinnest tissue- 
paper for the finer. It will readily be understood, that in 
all operations of the press-room, where everything depends 
upon the skill of the workmen, there are infinite minutls, 
which it would be tedious, if it were even pos^ble, to enu- 
merate. Seven years apprenticeship are not more than 
sufficient to educate a good pressman. It is the accumu- 
lated labour of a life to make a first-rate one ; and, after all, 
excellence depends upon the native talent and ingenuity of 
the man himself. 

The ink is distributed over the type either by balls or by 
rollers. The rollers are of modem use ; the balls were, un- 
til a recent invention, sheep -skins with the hair taken off 
with lime, made into a ball with wool, gathered at all cor- 
ners, and nailed upon a wooden handle. One of these was 
held in each hand ; and a small portion of ink being taken, 
they were well beaten upon the inking-table, and then up- 
on each other, until the ink was so evenly distributed over 
the whole surface, that if touched gently with the finger, 
the prominent lines of the skin would be perfectly blacken- 
ed, whilst the channels would be left perfectly clean. The 
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balls were then beaten over every part of the type, so that the 
whole surface should be evenly covered ; an operation requir- 
ing much skill and practice. The skins were prepared and 
softened by the nastiest processes imaginable, which convert- 
ed a press-room into a stinking cloaca. Thanks, however, to 
the observation and ingenuity of Mr Donkin and Mr £. 
Cooper, this has been entirely done away, and a press-room 
now almost regales the nose with a warm scent of ink and 
paper, any thing but unpleasant. This invention has been of 
the greatest consequence to printing. The printing machine 
is popularly said to be the great engine of modem litera- 
ture ; and so it is ; but without this, printing machines were 
mere old iron and brass. For many years the workmen in 
the potteries had used a composition of glue and treacle for 
applying colours to their ware. Mr Donkin observed that 
this composition possessed every requisite for the use of the 
printing-ojffice, and he immediately proceeded to form balls 
of canvass, with a facing of composition. They answered 
admirably, proved beautifully soft, distributed beautifully, 
kept clean, and were easily washed and purified if soiled. 
Some opposition was offered by the workmen ; but their 
advantages proved so great that they were readily adopted 
by the masters, and speedily dcove away for ever the nasty 
skins. The next step, however, was more important still. 
Mr Donkin bethought him, that if he could cast rollers of 
composition, without seam and perfectly cylindrical, it could 
not fail to be of infinite utility to machine-printing. It re- 
mained, however, for Mr Cooper to suggest the substitu- 
tion of them for balls at the common press. In this he suc- 
ceeded ; but it is astonishing how much difficulty there was 
in persuading the m<sn to lay aside their old habits. They 
could not conceive that a straightforward rolling would an- 
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8wer the purpose of their laborious and careful beating. The 
rollen were nicknamed ** rolling-pins,'^ but they made their 
way, and are now in general use. They consist of a wooden 
cylinder, with a thick coating of compodtion cast perfectly 
true ; through the middle of the cylinder passes an iron rod 
attached to a curved bar passing over the roller, upon which 
are two handles ; and the roller revolves fredy upon the rod. 
The pressman having brayed out a narrow Une of ink upon 
the raised stage of the inking-table (or upon a distributing 
roller which runs the whole length of the table, and, being 
turned, presents a line of ink to the inking-roller), takes a 
portion of this upon the composition, and distributes it care- 
fully upon the table until the entire &ce is evenly covered, 
and then rolls the form, taking care that the whoie sur&ce re- 
ceives its due proportion. If he does this lightly and steadily 
there is no fear of the result ; he cannot in rolling overkx^ any 
part ; but it nevertheless requires some judgment. l£ thett 
be any heavy titles or large type, he must roU that portion se- 
veral times ; if there be blank pages, he must take care that 
the roller does not sink, and so leave the pages in line with 
it slightly touched. The chiefest judgment, however, is 
displayed in choosing the exact quantity of ink required for 
the form. If the type be small, the quantity taken must be 
small ; it must be very carefully distributed, and the form 
rolled many times ; for if the quantity be too great the type 
will become clogged, and if too little, the colour will become 
faint. The pressman must from time to time examine the 
sheets as they are printed, turning up the .corners of the 
sheets that he may see whether the colour corresponds to 
that of the side first worked, and detecting with quick eye 
every defect ; and he must be particularly careful that for 
every sheet of the same work he take the very same quantity 
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of inky that the book when bound may present an even and 
beautiftd colour^ every bold line being perfectly covered, 
and yet every fine stroke clear and distinct This can only 
be efiected by carefid distribution and repeated rolling, with 
exact judgment as to the quantity of colour to be taken. 

The sheet having been thus worked off, the printed paper 
is taken away by the warehouseman, and hung by the boys 
upon poles stretched under the ceiling, by means of a peel, 
which is a handle with a broad end, upon which a quire or 
two is hung at a time, thence transferred to the poles, and 
distributed in portions of four or five sheets. Here they hang 
a day or two, until the ink and paper are perfectly dry. This 
should be a gradual process, for if by artificial heat the dry- 
ing is hurried, a skin will be formed upon the surface of the 
ink, which vrill prevent that underneath fi'om drying ; the 
work will look very well until it is pressed or bound, when 
the skin breaks, the ink spreads, and the sharpness of the 
letter is entirely destroyed. When perfectly dry they are 
taken down and laid in hei^ upon the gathering board, 
each signature separately; thus, first, a heap, say 1000, of B, 
then C, D, E, F, and, lastly, the title-sheet^. The boys 
then take one sheet firom each heap ; consequently, when 
they have got to the last signature, each boy lias one com- 
plete copy of the work. These are laid upon one another in 
such a manner that each book is perfectly distinct. The 
warehouseman then takes a collator (a needle inserted in 
a handle) and goes over the whole with great rapidity, as- 
certaining that no sheet has been carelessly omitted, and that 
no two of the same sheet have been taken. The books are 
then folded down the middle, counted out in tens, thirteens, 
or twenty-fives, and tied up in fifties. The process of print- 
ing is thus complete, and the work is ready for the binder. 
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Works of finer description, indeed most works of the pre- 
sent day, are submitted to another process after they have* 
been taken down from the poles, viz. hot or cold pressing, 
which very much improves their appearance. In cold press- 
ing the sheets are placed one by one between glazed boards, 
or sheets of coarse material pressed until there is a perfect 
glaze upon both surfaces. The hei^ are then placed in an 
hydraulic press, with cold iron plates at small distances, and 
the whole is subjected to considerable pressure for some 
hours ; they are then taken out and the sheets extracted 
from the boards, .when the indentations consequent upon 
the working will have been all pressed out, the roughnesses 
of the paper smoothed out, a slight gloss given to the 
ink, and the whole will present a very agreeable smooth- 
ness to the eye and the touch. Hot-pressing is used when 
the paper is very stout and the ink strong. The sole dif- 
ference is, that the iron plates are heated until they can 
hardly be touched. The effect is much greater than that 
of cold pressing ; the whole surface of the paper is perfectly 
glazed, and the ink absolutely shines ; but the effect is not 
80 agreeable to the eye; it is too glossy. As these processes 
also make the books lie perfectly flat, they render great beat- 
ing by the binder unnecessary, doing away with the danger 
of such beating causing the ink to set off upon the opposite 
pages, which danger, should it from circumstances prove 
necessary to beat the book much, is considerably dimini^- 
ed, as the pressing sets the ink very effectually. The glazed 
boards must be often cleaned by rubbing with waste paper, 
or they will dirty the sheets placed between them. Every 
printing-office of credit should have an hydraulic press and 
boards ; for it is incredible how much smartness pressing 
gives to the work, and how greatly the warehouse work id 
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fkcilitated by the readiness with which the hydraulic is pump- 
ed up, and by its great power. A press of eight-inch ram will 
be found sufficient for most purposes ; but where much hot 
and cold pressing are required, one of nine-inch ram will 
prove cheapest, because, from its immense power, a few hours 
are sufficient to give the requisite surface, and the press may 
therefore be filled twice a day. 

Wood-blocks are very often worked with the common 
type. The block, having been carefully reduced by the 
engraver to the exact height of the type, is placed in the 
composing-stick, and justified to the width of the page ; it 
is then made up along with the other matter in its proper 
place. When laid upon the press for working, and an im- 
pression of the form has beien taken, the pressman examines 
with great minuteness whether it stands well with the type ; 
if not, the form is unlocked, and paper placed under it if it 
be too low, or under any comer that may be lower than the 
rest ; if the block be too high it must be scraped or filed at 
the bottom. Anciently the artist in wood contented himself 
with producing his lights and shades by cutting liis lines in 
greater or less degrees of fineness upon a plane, leaving to 
the printer the task of producing the required effects by a 
tedious process of overlaying ; but since the introduction 
of machines, in which such method is impracticable, from 
the nature of the impression, and from the immense loss 
consequent upon the machine standing still whilst the cut 

is in preparation, several eminent engravers have turned 

* 

their attention to the subject, and have succeeded in a me- 
thod of so cutting away the block that it is put into the 
printer's hands in a great measure prepared. Notwithstand- 
ing this vast improvement, the pressman has much to do ; 
he is to a certain extent an arti8t> and must have a good 
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eye for perspective, and for the proper adjustment of tints. 
These effects he produces by careful and skilful overlaying. 
The cut may then be worked with the type without any 
other care than that of keeping it clear from clogging or 
picks. When done with, it must be very carefully cleaned 
with spirits of turpentine and a brush. 

The working of wood-cuts by themselves as illustrations 
of works, differs from type-printing in no other respect than 
the superior materials and skill required. The wood-cut 
must be imposed in a chase, and locked up upon the table 
of the press, which is generally a smaller one than that used 
for ordinary printing, of most excellent constructioDy and in 
good order. The tympans are often of silk or cambric. 

There are in London, and probably in the larger provin- 
cial cities, parties who make an especial business of the ma- 
nufacture of composition balls and rollers, which they supply 
to printers upon payment of a rent. The skill and experi- 
ence of these persons enable them, as must be the case in 
every instance where a manufacture engages exclusive atten- 
tion, to supply a much better and cheaper article than could 
be manufactured by any individual whose .engagements are 
varied ; consequently there are not many printers, either 
in town or country, who do not avail themselves of these 
opportunities. The rent is paid for each roller required, 
and by the quarter ; that is to say, if a printer employs six 
presses, and consequently six rollers, he pays for ax nXkm, 
the manufacturer engaging to supply him with as many 
changes as he may require from their getting out of or- 
der or being injured ; in fact, to keep him supplied with six 
rollers in good condition. The rent for a common press-roller 
is the moderate sum of six shillings per quarter ; they are 
sent into the country in boxes fitted for the purpose. There 
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are, of course, situations in which it is not easy to obtain a 
regular supply of the necessary article, and in this case the 
printer may very easily make them for himself; but the ex- 
pense of the utensils is so great as to exceed the usual rent 
for years. They consist of the following : For rollers, a hol- 
low cylinder of brass, the bore of which must be most ac- 
curately turned and well polished ; this mould consists of 
two semi-cylinders closely fitted and brought into contact by 
screws along the sides and collars at the end, and a head is 
made to fit into the lower end* The core, a wooden cylin- 
der, upon which the composition is cast, is held in the centre 
of the bore by means of a star, through the radii of which 
the composition Hows. For baUs are required a concave mir- 
ror of about half an inch cavity, and a board of the same size, 
and of a quarter of an inch in convexity. A kettle for melting 
and mixing the composition is also required. This is made 
double like a glue>>pot, fitting exceedingly close, and with a 
small orifice for the escape of the steam fix)m the hot water 
between the two ; and the inner vessel should have a large 
lip. The recipes for making the composition vary, and this 
appears to arise firom the difierent circumstances under which 
it is made. The ingredients are but three, and these easily 
purchaseable, viz. fine glue, treacle, not that procured firom 
the bakers, which is adulterated, but the best fix)m the su- 
gar-refiners, and a small quantity of. carbonate of barytes, 
called in commerce Paris white. The first two are quite 
sufficient with a little skill. The following are good recipes. 

1. Two pounds of glue to one pound of treacle. 

2. Two pounds of glue to three pounds of treacle. 

3. One pound of glue to three pounds of treacle and a 
quarter of a pound of Paris white. 
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Soak the glue in water until it is soft ; then place it in 
the inner vessel, and boil quickly, until the glue is tho- 
roughly dissolved ; add the treacle, mixing it well, and let it 
boil for an hour or more ; then sifl in the Paris white, but 
do not stir it violently, or the mixture will be full of air- 
bubbles, which are destructive to the roller or ball. Rub 
the mould slightly with a rag dipped in thin oil, taking care 
that no globules and streaks remain upon the surface. 
When the mixture is ready, pour it gently between the 
radii of the star, so that no air. be detained within the cylin- 
der until the mould be filled ; allow it to set, and then take 
it from the mould, cutting off the superfluous portion with 
a string. When the roller has been hung up twenty-four 
hours it will be fit for use. In making balls, having oiled 
the mirror, pour the composition upon the centre, and hav- 
ing allowed it to spread itself, lay over it a piece of coarse 
canvass, place the board upon it, and lay weights upon 
it to press it down ; it will consequently be found that the 
composition face of the ball will be slightly thicker in the 
centre than at the edges, which, besides being a conveni- 
ence in the working, will allow it to be knocked up with 
much facility, which is done in the ordinary manner. These 
balls and rollers are very easily kept in order ; if they are 
too sofl, cold water will harden them ; if too hard, warm 
water will soflen them. When not in use they should be 
covered with refuse ink, and hung up in a room of even 
temperature, and carefully scraped with a palette-knife be- 
fore use. They should not be cleaned with spirits of tur- 
pentine, as that will give them a hard surface. These rol- 
lers will be fit for use for a long while if attention be paid 
to them ; and when spoiled, the composition may be re- 
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peatedly melted down, and, with an addition of new ma- 
terials, will make as good rollers as before. When the pro- 
per apparatus is wanting, small balls for wood-cuts or single 
pages may be made upon an earthen palette, or even upon 
a smooth dinner-plate. 
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STEREOTYPING. 



Stereotyping is a mode of making perfect fac-^miles in 
t3rpe-metal, of the face of pages composed of moveable t3^pes. 
Letter-press printing being a very expensive process, the 
price of books consequently high, and the heaviest expense 
consisting in the composition, the printers of the Continent 
very soon set up the entire of such small works as were in 
constant demand, and thus were enabled to sell them at 
little more than the cost of paper and press-work. Some 
works of very great extent, especially Bibles and prayer- 
books, were kept standing by the privileged printers. This, 
however, was exceedingly expensive, as the cost of type 
would be enormous ; the forms would occupy vast store- 
rooms, and be liable to continual damage, both from the 
accidental dropping of letters, from batters, and other ac- 
cidents to which they would be unavoidably liable. Some 
method, therefore, by which all or some of these disadvan- 
tages might be remedied, was sought after with great anxiety. 
About the beginning of the eighteenth century, Van der 
Mey, in Holland, sought to avoid this liability to accidents, 
by immersing the bottom of iiis pages in melted lead or sol- 
der, and thus rendering them solid masses : " c'est une re- 
union des caracteres ordinaires par le pied, avec de la ma- 
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tiere fondue, de T^paisseur d'environ trois mains de papier a 
ecrire ;" therefore the mass together would be of somewhat 
less than the height of our type. It is not very easy to guess 
how they contrived to make the backs of these blocks of 
such evenness as to produce anything like a good impres- 
sion ; but Dibdin says that the book is very handsome. The 
same process was followed by a Jew of Amsterdam, in print- 
ing an English Bible ; but he was utterly ruined by his spe- 
culation. 

Some time before the year 1735, there is sufficient evi- 
dence that the French used casts of the calendars placed 
before church-books. These plates are thus described by 
Camus : ^' It (one of the plates) is formed of copper, and is 
three inches and a half long by two inches broad and one 
seventh of an inch thick. From the roughness of the 
casting, it has evidently been made in a mould formed 
of sand or clay." After the plate had been cast, the back 
of it had been dressed with a file, in order that it might 
bear equally upon a block of wood to which it had been 
attached. 

Who really invented the art of stereotyping as at pre- 
sent practised (and, after all, he who finds out the efficient 
modus operandi is the inventor of the art, though he may 
not be of the principle)^ is, like the inventor of the parent 
art, a matter of some controversy, which has been carried 
on with more vigour than the subject merited. It seems 
however most probable, when all assertions are weighed, that 
William Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, deserves the credit ; 
thus exhibiting a singular coincidence with Fust. Accord- 
ing to his statement, being in 1725 in company with a printer, 
they lamented the want of a good letter-founder in Scotland ; 
and'the printer asked him whether he could do any thing to 
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remedy the defect. He immediately answered, that it would 
be more easy to cast plates from pages when composed in 
moveable type ; and he undertook to produce, and very short- 
ly did 80, a specimen of his new plan, and not long after- 
wards made arrangements with a capitalist to advance the 
requisite funds. The latter failing to perform his part, Ged 
made a similar contract with a London stationer, in conjunc- 
tion with whom he made many attempts ; but being repeat- 
edly thwarted, he parted from his partner, and made proposals 
to the universities and the king's printers to stereotype Bibles 
and prayer-books. These all entered into the scheme with 
some eagerness, and some works were produced quite equal 
to the ordinary printing of the day. Nevertheless, so much 
ignorance and prejudice prevailed amongst the workmen, and 
others interested, as they imagined, in the old system, that 
the undertaking was soon abandoned, and Ged entered into 
several subsequent arrangements, in which he was equally 
unsuccessful ; a type-founder, in particular, causing such ob- 
structions that the art made no progress. Ged died, there- 
fore, before he had met with any encouragement ; nor did 
his son succeed better, although, as the practicability was 
made more manifest, the very parties who had rejected 
his plans subsequently made extensive use of his plates. 
What was Ged's method of stereotyping is unknown, as 
he kept it private ; nor did his partners fully participate in 
the secret. 

Fifty years afterwards, Mr Tilloch made a similar inven- 
tion ; but, from private circumstances, the design was laid 
aside, not however before several volumes had been printed 
from his stereotype plates at the press of Mr Foulis. Some 
years after this Lord Stanhope engaged an ingenious London 
printer, Mr Wilson, to prosecute the invention; and after 
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many trials, the noble lord's ingenuity succeeded in bring- 
ing the art into perfect use. 

When a work is expressly intended for stereotyping, the 
type used should be somewhat different from that commonly 
employed. The letter should be cast without any shoulder, 
but should rise in a straight line from the foot; the spaces, 
quadrats, and leads should be of the same height as the 
stem of the letter, because the less the cavities in the page, 
the less chance there is of any of the mould breaking off and 
remaining in the form. The page having been composed 
in the ordinary manner, and very carefully corrected, is im- 
posed in a small chase with metal furniture, and the whole 
is placed within a moulding frame, somewhat less than half 
an inch higher than the type. The surface of the type is 
then rubbed with a soft brush holding a small quantity of 
very thin oil. 

The plaster of which the mould is formed is the com- 
mon material of which statues and busts are cast ; it should 
be of two degrees of fineness, and may be easily purchased 
ready prepared. These having been carefully mixed, a 
small portion of the finer quality is gently poured upon the 
surface of the page, and soflly worked in with a brush, care 
being taken that every portion is fully covered, and that no 
air-bubbles remain in any part of the letters. Immediately a 
larger quantity of the coarser plaster is poured on and spread 
over the previous layer without disturbing it ; a straight- 
edge is then passed over the moulding-frame, clearing away 
the superfluous plaster, and leaving that within the frame of 
uniform thickness. It is then lefl to set. When sufficiently 
dry, the moulding frame is raised, and the mould with it ; 
the mould is then dressed, sgid placed in an oven until it be 
perfectly dry, and raised to an adequate temperature for the 
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casting. The oil with which the page is rubbed prevents the 
plaster from adhering to the type. 

The melting-pot is a square vessel of iron about two 
inches and a half deep, having a separate lid, of which the 
four comers are cut off, the inner €ace being carefully turned, 
the outer face turned hollow towards the centre. A floatmg 
plate, of which the upper surface is turned, is placed at the 
bottom of the pot. Over the melting-pit is a crane with a 
rack, upon which a pair of nippers are made to run. These 
lay hold of ears upon the melting-pot, closing with its weight, 
and opening when relieved. The metal does not differ from 
type-metal, and must be sufficiently fluxed to flow easily, but 
not made too hot, or it will prove brittle. . The melting-pot 
having been heated in the same oven with the mould, and 
consequently to the same ten^rature, the latt^ is placed 
within it, the face being turned down upon the floating- 
plate. A bar or other piece of iron is screwed down upon 
that part of the lid which is turned hollow ; and the whole 
being suspended by the rack and crane, is swung over the 
melting-pit, and gradually let down into the metal, which 
flows gently into the pot througli the openings \eh at the 
comers. The metal flowing slowly in gradually expels all 
the air ; the mould immediately rises to the inner surface of 
the lid ; the floating-plate, being specifically lighter than the 
metal, rises also to the edge of the mould ; consequently the 
metal which has run in between is of the exact thickness 
of the depth of the mould, the upper surface being the field 
upon which are the casts of the type, the under sur&ce the 
smooth face of the floating-plate, and the rest of the melting- 
pot being filled with metal. The pot is allowed to remain 
immersed ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, tliat is, until 
the air is supposed to be perfectly expelled. The pot is 
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then drawii up, and swung to a board resting upon a trough 
of water, and there allowed to cooL The cooling is a pro- 
cess requiring much care and attention. It is obvious, that 
unless the whole mass cool equally, the plate will be warp- 
ed, and consequently spoiled ; it is equally clear that the 
heat will more readily radiate at the corners, and conse- 
quently that the centre will remain fluid after the other 
parts are set, and that the contraction must be unequal. 
This is provided against by the lid having been turned hol- 
low in the centre, and it will therefore allow the metal under 
it to cool more rapidly. The mass having been turned out 
from the pot, the metal under the plate is separated by a 
smart blow or two of the mallet ; the floating-plate will be 
readily disengaged, and the mould be removed firom the cast 
Some defects will invariably be found in. the new plate ; but 
these are removed by the picker, who goes carefully over 
it, clearing away the picks fl'om the face of the letter, and 
deepening the larger white lines with a graver, that they may 
not blacken in working at press ; for it must be remem- 
bered, that the quadrats and spaces used in stereotyping are 
higher than those in moveable-t]^ printing. If the face 
of the plate has cooled evenly, and it is in other respects a 
successful cast, it is placed, the face inwards, in a turning 
lathe, and the back rendered a plane parallel to the face ; 
the margins are then squared, and the edges flanched. 
The plate is now ready for use. 

A great improvement in the stereotype art was a few 
years ago introduced by Mr Thomas Allan, printer in Exlin- 
burgh, into his establi^ment, by which a number of plates 
are cast at once, whilst the risk of broken casts is consi- 
derably lessened. This is effected by means of a pot suf- 
ficiently deep to contain moulds placed in a perpendicular 
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position. The pot is an oblong square cast-iron box, widen- 
ing towards the mouth, and havii^ placed inside, at each 
end, a wedge-like block, of which one face is parallel to 
the side, while the other is perfectly vertical. On the ver- 
tical side are perpendicular grooves, at distances rather 
greater than the thickness of the stereotype moulds. Into 
these grooves are inserted plates of malleable iron, by which 
the interior o£ the box or pot is partitioned into spaces suf- 
ficient! y wide to admit with ease the plaster moulds. The 
moulds, when baked, being inserted into these spaces, a 
cross bar of metal is placed over the top, instead of a cover, 
which serves to prevent the moulds from being raised by 
the liquid metal flowing beneath them ; and it is then sus- 
pended upon the crane, and dipt into the metal-pit in the 
usual way. By this method not only are the moulds saved 
from all risk of breaking by being placed horizontally and 
pressed between the two broad surfaces of a float-block and 
cover, as in the method of single-page casting, but a num- 
ber of plates are produced at one cast, and thus additional 
celerity is combined with greater certainty of sound plates. 
The plates of the Encyclopjeii^ia Britannica, which is 
the most extensive work ever stereotyped, have been for 
the most part produced by this process, in pots containing 
each five moulds; and it is especially advantageous for 
large plates, the risk of breakage by the old method increas- 
ing in a greater ratio than the increase in the size of the 
page. 

The plates are sometimes mounted upon blocks of ma- 
hogany, the height of which is the diflPerence between the 
thickness of the plate and the height of the type. These 
blocks are furnished with brass sides, the upper part of 
which is turned over so as to take hold of the flange of the 
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plate. Many attempts have been made to accommodate 
these blocks to the varying sizes of the plates, by forming 
them in portions 5 but, where much stereotyping is done, 
the plates are usually cast to uniform sizes, corresponding 
blocks being kept ready for use. An ingenious plan has 
been devised to remedy this inconvenience, by a series of 
hollow squares of type-metal of the requisite height and of 
different sizes, by means of which pages may be easily 
composed to any required size, from one pica m upwards ; 
the plates being fastened on by brass holders. At a small 
expense once incurred, the stereotype printer may furnish 
himself for ever. 

There are many smaller instruments requisite, which it 
is quite unnecessary to mention. The founder requires 
some practical skiD, which, however, it is not difficult to 
acquire. The excellence of the casts will depend upon the 
personal knack and observation of the founder. The metal 
for stereotyping is generally purchased prepared for use, 
in preference to melting down old type, the type-founders 
allowing much more for it in exchange than the metal can 
be purchased for. The price <^ prepared metal is about 
40s. per cwt. The following, however, are proportions 
which may be used when the prepared metal cannot be 
procured : — 

1. From five to eight parts lead, one of regulus, one 
fiftieth of block- tin. 
, 2. One seventh of pure regulus, six sevenths of lead. The 
best lead is that which comes froifn China, in the lin- 
ing of tea-chests. 

The mixing of the lead is exceedingly injurious to the 
workman, and should be avoided wherever it is possible. 

f2 
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The foundry should be thoroughly ventilated, as the fumes 
from the melting^pit, and the moisture and smell of the 
drying oven, are very noxious. 

An extravi^nt notion prevails, ei^pecially amongst per- 
sons not experienced in the mysteries of printing, of the 
exceeding economy of stereotyping ; it would therefore be 
of advantage to give a fair view of d)e case. On an aver- 
age, the cost of stereotyping may be taken as the same a& 
that of composition, or even higher. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that if the first edition o£ a work is stereotyped, 
the speculator at once incurs the expense of printing two 
editions, minus the press-work. The consequence is, that 
if his untried book does not succeed, he very much in- 
creases his loss, or at best he increases his chance of loss, 
because many books that just get through a first edition 
never arrive at a second. Therefore the first edition of a 
work should never be 8tereot3^ped, unless indeed the work 
be of such a nature as to insure a general sale at a low price, 
as, for instance, Ready Reckoners, Tables of Interest, and 
such like. Again, what work is there so perfect as not to 
require some alteration and amendment in a new edition, 
which, in stereotype, is practicable only to a limited extent. 
Supposing, next, that the great demand for a work is as- 
certained, that the matter is sufficiently corrected to require 
no farther alteration, and that the work has been stereo- 
typed ; the owner must wait until the copies printed firom 
the types from which the casting has been made are sold, 
before he has occasion to make use of his plates. On the 
one hand, suppose that he print sufficient for four years con- 
sumption ; and on the other, sufficient for one year at the 
same rate. The account wiD stand thus : — 
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Cost of composition, 25 sheets, say L.50 

Press-work, 4000 copies, 200 reams, at 7s 70 

Paper, 200 reams, at 20s 200 

L.320 
Interest on average of two years (allowing for 

periodical return of capital) 32 

L.352 



Stereotype, 

Cost of stereotyping, L.50 

1st year. Press- work of 1000 copies, 60 reams, 

at 9s 22 10 

Paper, 50 reams 50 



L.122 10 

Interest, 1 year 6 months, plates 3 15 

Ditto, 6 months, print and paper I 16 



L.128 1 

2d year. Print and paper L.72 10 

Interest, plates, 1 year... 2 10 
Do. print and paper, 

6 months 1 16 

76 16 

3d and 4th year 153 12 



L.358 9 



Balance against stereotyping L.6 9 
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Second Four Years, — Type. 

Composition from reprint copy L.43 15 

Press-work, 4000 copies, at 7s. 70 

Paper, 200 reams, at 20s 200 

L.313 15 
Interest, average 2 years • 31 17 6 

L.345 12 6 
Four editions from plates, and interest as be- 
fore 307 4 

Balance in yavour of stereotype L.38 8 6 

Cost of first edition, type L.352 

Ditto second ditto 345 12 6 

L.697 12 6 
Cost of eight editions stereotype 664 13 

Balance in favour of stereotype at the end of 

eight years L.32 19 6 

without taking into account repairs and incidental ex- 
penses which would be incurred in stereotype only, and 
also not reckoning the produce of overplus copies, which 
would be proportionately greater in type. 

If'the type be small, and the composition expensive, it 
would be considerably in favour of stereotype ; but on the 
per contra would be the greater wear and damage of the 
plates. 

Such is a fair statement of the pecuniary profit and loss 
of type and stereotype ; but there are other considerations. 
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Every edition from the plates must be in the same type, 
without any of the improvements that skill or fashion may 
require; whereas every edition from type may be varied 
to the taste of the day, and any defects in composition or 
making up remedied. Every edition from the plates must 
also get progressively worse and worse* It is asserted that 
no injury can accrue to the plates, but the fact is precisely 
the reverse ; for these plates are particularly liable to injury, 
irom their weight and brittleness, from blows, from picks 
and batters, which will happen notwithstanding the greatest 
care, from fractures at the edges in placing on the blocks 
or raisers, and many other fortuitous circumstances. These 
it is difficult to remedy, and, when remedied, they present a 
most unsightly appearance, -sometimes from the same fount 
not being at hand, or sent to the melting-pot (and great 
changes occur in the types of a printing-office in the course 
of eight years), sometimes from the new letters not stand- 
ing of the same height, which is a common fault, and always 
from their not standing in line. Again, printing from plates 
never looks so well as that from type ; and the most inex- 
perienced eye may instantly detect the diflPerence, even in 
the first edition. 

Nevertheless, in some cases stereotyping is of great ad- 
vantage ; but chiefly in books of numbers, in which it is of 
the utmost importance that every figure should be correct. 
In this case the proofs must be read again and again, until 
the correctness is unquestionable, then stereotyped ; and 
there is no fear of alteration from the error of compositors 
or carelessness of readers, but the book remains the same 
for ever. Such works also are most expensive in getting 
up, and the cost of composition very much exceeds that of 
stereotyping. Books of logarithms may be especially men- 
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tionedy tables of longitude, indexes to maps, and other 
works, which, being once written, remain ondumgeably 
the same : or where it is found expedient to have dupli- 
cates of the work, as when immense numbers are required, 
and it is necessary, for speed, to work on douUe-sized pa- 
per ; such, for instance, is the Penny Magazine, finom which, 
when once composed, a cast is taken, and the original and 
cast are worked side by side at the same moment, produ- 
cing two copies instead of one, in which case there is ano- 
ther advantage, for the casting does not exceed the cost 
of composition, and, when worked, the stereot3rpe remains 
without further expense for another edition : again, where 
it is expedient to send duplicate plates to a distance to be 
worked, thereby saying the expense of carriage, and some 
time ; as In the Penny Magazine, where several casts are 
taken, and one sent to America, another to Germany, &c. ; 
in Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, where one cast is woriced 
at Edinburgh, and another in London ; in Richardson's Dic- 
tionary, where one cast is used by the London publisher, 
and another in the United States. 

Wood-cuts may be stereotyped with great advantage, 
for a small cut which has cost several guineas to engrave 
may be multiplied indefinitely, and that at a cost of a few 
shillings. 

No printer should stereotype who wishes his type to be 
a credit to his house. The wear of material in casting is 
miserable ; the gypsum is at best a fine powder, and grinds 
away the edge and face of the letter when rubbed. in with 
the brush, in a frightful manner. The letter can never be 
entirely freed from the plaster, and will present a very dirty 
appearance ever after. The wear of a fount of 1000 lbs. 
weight, returned six times from the foundry, is greater 
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than would occur in six years' constant fair usage ; besides 
which, the high spaces, quadrats, and leads, are all extra 
expenses, for which the economical bookseller makes no 
remuneration whatever. 

School-books are most frequently stereotyped, in oi*di- 
nary cases with the advantages and drawbacks above re- 
lated. Suppose, however, a Spelling Book or Primer, say 
Guy's, selling from forty to fifty thousand copies yearly, 
in which it might be supposed that stereotype would be of 
infinite advantage. For such a book, stereotype plates would 
not last, even in decent condition, four years. Calculate 
the cost, without interest, the money being constantly re- 
turned. 

Type. Stereotype, 

Seven sheets, say L.40 Stereotyping L.14 

Working 560 reams, at 5s... 140 Working 560 reams at 6s... 168 

Paper 490 Paper 490 



L.670 L.672 



Rent to be paid to printer to 

keep type standing, say one 

fourth L.IO 

Print and paper 630 

L.640 Print and paper L.658 

Cost in four years L.2590 L.2646 

Balance against stereotype, L.56 ; 
at the end of which time the types must be set up again, 
and new plates cast. But any printer will keep standing a 
work of which such numbers are required, without any 
charge whatever ; and every worn or battered letter may 
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be taken out and replaced, so that every edition will be in 
perfect condition for generations. 

The plan of stereotyping Bibles and prayer-books has 
been nearly abandoned, and the entire sheets are kept stand- 
ing in moveable type, at incalculable expense, by the Queen's 
printer, the University of Oxford, and, it is believed, that 
of Cambridge. Before every edition, however, is worked, 
every sheet must imdergo a careful reading. 
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OF POLYTYPAGE. 



The ingenuity of our lively neighbours the French has 
been excited for nearly a century in devising a speedy 
and cheap mode of making solid plates, either in sequence 
or in substitution of moveable type. Many considerable 
improvements in stereotyping are to be ascribed to these 
artists ; but stereotyping has never been a favourite with 
them, and they have rather exerted their invention in a se- 
ries of experiments, which may be classed under the gene- 
ral name of polytypage. 

The first experiment noticeable is that of Dr Franklin 
and M. Rochon ; but although curious, it is not polytypage 
in the common meaning, or the art of producing letters in 
relief But it is very ingenious, and is the first step in that 
art. Franklin made an exceedingly glutinous ink, with 
which he wrote upon thin paper, in the ordinary manner, 
but rather coarsely. This writing he powdered with pound- 
ed emery or iron filings, and it was then placed between 
two plates, of which the lower one was exceedingly hard, 
and the upper one extremely sofl. These were then passed 
between a rolling press, when the iron-filings or emery simk 
into the softer plate, from which impressions might be taken 
in the manner of copperplate printing. The effect, as may 
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be supposed, was exceedingly rough and unsightly. M. 
Rochon then proposed to write with a steel point upon a 
prepared plate, and bite in the tracing; this would gi?e 
impressions in reverse, which, whilst the ink was yet fresh, 
were to be pressed strongly between dean paper, the set- 
off upon which would be fit for use. By this unskilM 
means Rochon says many private works were circulated ; 
but it is rather doubtful. M. Rochon next undertook a 
much more likely project, the stamping of punches, some- 
what like types, into soft metal, in the same order and with 
as much rapidity as they are composed in ordinary printing, 
with mechanical contrivances to make the impressicms stand 
well, and also to insure the even depression of every let- 
ter. These stamped plates were originally intended to be 
printed by the rolling press ; but afterwards the scheme was 
entertained of taking a cast from the plate in type-metal, 
and printing from that. It does not appear that this idea 
was brought into practice. 

In 1780, Hoffman, a German, residing in France, brought 
stereotyping to considerable height ; but, not satisfied with 
his success, he made many ingenious efforts in polytypage. 
He first used Rochon's method ; and whilst he was thus en- 
gaged, apractical printer, named Carez, started anewmethod, 
which Hoffman afterwards pursued. The page^ after being 
composed in the ordinary manner, was attached, with the 
face downwards, to the under side of a heavy block of wood, 
suspended from a long beam. Iipmediately under the page 
was an anvil, on which was a tray of oiled paper, into which 
the workman poured a portion of melted lead, attentively 
watching the cooling. When the metal seemed on the point 
of setting, the page, block, and beam, were brought down 
with a very smart blow, forcing the face of the type into the 
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cooling metal, and producing a very sharp mould ; which 
again was made to take the place of the type upon the 
block, was struck in a similar manner upon fused metal, 
and would thus, as was said, produce a perfect and excel- 
lent stereotype plate, which, having been properly dressed 
at the edges and back, was affixed to the usual wooden 
raiser ; nor does there seem any reason why more than one 
cast might not be made from the same mould. Carez ap- 
pears to have practised this art to some extent, and suc- 
cessfully. 

Hoffman was no doubt acquainted with this invention, for 
his next scheme was a modification of it. In order to avoid 
the expense of composition, he prepared a series of punches, 
consisting as well of single letters as of common French ter- 
minations, which, with a very ingenious instrument, he press- 
ed into a thin layer of prepared clay ; and this, when baked, 
he stamped upon a portion of fused metal, in Carez's manner, 
producing a stereotype plate. It must be quite evident that 
in practice this could never answer, because the lining of 
the letters,- and the exact plane of the sur&ce, cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved with that nicety which is indispensable in 
printing. Unfortunately, also, the expense and trouble of 
stamping in the pimches separately must be considerably 
greater than that of composing types, even were it practi- 
cable, which it does not seem to be. 

In 1791, M. Gegembre printed the fifty sous notes of the 
Caisse Patriotique upon an improved plan. He caused 
the whole print of the notes to be engraved in relief upon 
a plate of steel, the letters and ornaments being run toge- 
ther in a manner impracticable with separate punches ; and 
this engraving he pressed into a plate of alloyed copper, from 
which stereotyped casts were taken by Carez's process. 
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Any number of these casts could be taken from the copper 
mould, as indeed was necessary, since, from the softness of 
the metal, they were rapidly worn out ; and if by chance the 
copper mould became injured, a new one could be readily 
made from the steel engraving. 

When the revolutionary government commenced issuing 
assignats, it became necessary to have an immense number 
of plates to work the enormous quantity of these documents 
required. A design having been approved of, artists were 
employed to engrave three hundred fac-similes. Of course, 
if three hundred so-called fac-similes could be engraved, 
there could be no difficulty to other artists in engraving an- 
other hundred, nor could even the bank-officers tell which 
was a forged fac-simile and which were engraved by their 
authority. The consequence was utter want of confidence in 
the government paper. To remedy this, the committee of 
assignats caused many experiments to be instituted for the 
production of plates which should be not only imitative 
and similar, but pro re identical. The plan adopted was 
the engraving a plate in intaglio, from which copper punches 
were obtained in relief, and called mother-punches. From 
these daughters were struck, which were perfect fac-similes 
of the original engravmg, and were worked by the roller- 
press in the manner of copperplates. Guillot, the director, 
reported, that from one engraving, for the 400 livres assig- 
nats, he had struck or poljrtyped 897 mother-punches and 
1487 daughters, of which number only 190 were defective; 
of the plate for the fifty livres assignats, 4760 mother-punches 
and 7684 daughters, 1140 of which were defective. The 
chief defect was, that frequently the air compressed in the 
mould of a single letter would effectually prevent the fused 
metal sinking to the full depth, and thus there would be no 
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letter at all upon the plate. Upon the suppression of as- 
signats this establishment was broken up ; but some of the 
plates and matrices are in the public repositories of France, 
In printing the tickets of the national lottery, Gatteaux ob- 
tained the assistance of Didot the printer, whose firm soon 
afterwards issued proposals for printing polytyped editions 
of the classics, at very reduced prices; and in 1798 they 
issued an edition of Virgil, followed by many other works, 
remarkable for their neatness and cheapness ; so that their 
plans may be pronounced to have been completely sue- 
cessful* The process differs little from those before de- 
scribed. 

Types of the usual form, but of very hard metal, being 
composed, are placed within a steel box, with the face down- 
wards upon a plate of metal, and pressed slowly and smooth- 
ly, but with great force. Since, therefore, all the letters 
are forced simultaneously and evenly into the plate, no un- 
even impression takes place. They are then disengaged, and 
any. faults are amended by striking in a punch of the de- 
fective letter. From the matrix thus obtained plates in 
relief are cast, from which the paper is worked, the matrix 
being put away to strike other plates if needed. 

M. Heran, Didot's partner, having separated from the 
firm, applied himself to the improvement of the art, and hit 
upon a novel and ingenious mode. This was the formation 
of a set of types the very reverse of the common, viz. in- 
stead of the letter being in relief upon the shank, it was in 
intaglio ; therefore every separate letter would be a die, 
and instead of the letter being reversed, it would stand 
as read on the paper. The spaces, quadrats, leads, &c. 
were of the exact height of the type. These were to be 
composed like types, so that the entire .page would pre- 
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sent the appearance of a plate of copper into which words, && 
had been punched ; the matter was to be read in the metal 
without a proof, which, as the words read from left to right, 
was matter of no di£Bculty. Upon the matrix thus com- 
posed fused metal was to be pressed, which would obvioitt- 
ly form a complete plate fit to be printed from ; and the 
operation could be repeated until as many plates were.struck 
off as were required. M. H^ran first endeavoured to csit 
his t3rpes in a mould like that used by letter-founders ; but 
the metal proved too soft, and he afterwards struck pundies 
into shanks of copper of the required size. Works executed 
firom such plates are of remarkable neatness, and the pro- 
cess may be pronounced of very great utility, although, as 
fisur as Imown, it has never been introduced into England. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Professor 
Wilson of Glasgow, being engaged in a series of experi- 
ments for making etchings upon glass with fluoric acid for 
the purposes of art, thought it possible to make polytypes 
of glass from engraved copperplates. In this he in some 
degree succeeded, having executed several polyt3rpes in in- 
taglio firom moulds of copperplates, and in relief fi*om wood- 
cuts ; but it cannot be said to have been practically suc- 
cessful, the lines not having any degree of sharpness in ei- 
ther case, whilst the britUeness of the material would be a 
decided objection. 

Messrs Heath, Perkins, and other ingenious men, hav- 
ing turned their attention to the prevention of forgery of 
bank-notes, have produced many excellent plans, amongst 
which is that of Mr Heath, of taking the impression en 
creux from an engraving of hardened steel upon a cylin- 
der of soft steel afterwards hardened, from which cylin- 
der any number of the plates, fac-similes of the first, may 
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be readily executed. This plan does not differ in any 
degree from that of Hoffman and Carez, save in respect 
of the cylinder ; but the manner in which the engraving 
is executed on the original steel by the lathe is most 
astonishing. These plans have not been adopted by the 
Bank of England, but most country banks of issue have 
greedily adopted this almost complete safeguard against 
forgery. 

Mr Brunei has lately invented an ingenious modification 
in the making of moulds, which consists in spreading a coat- 
ing of shell-lac upon a plate of iron, and hardening it in 
the fire. This is then dipped into the melting-pot, and re- 
ceives a thin covering of metal, and is then pressed upon 
the types. The impression produced thereby is most beau- 
tiful. The lead can never sink to any depth in the hollows 
of the page, there are no picks or other soils to clear away, 
but it may be doubted whether the lead would form a very 
good mould to cast from. 
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PRINTING IN COLOURS. 



One of the most beautiful aids to tj^graphy, the art of 
printing in colours, has been entirely neglected in this 
country ; at least as far as relates to the embellishing worb 
of ordinary excellence with vignettes, capitals, tail-pieces, 
and other devices of fancy, in beautiful tints, in the man- 
ner of the early typographers. It is true that ingenious 
artists of the present day have exhibited much skill in il- 
lustrating works of natural history, and have shown won- 
derful genius in publications professedly connected with 
the fine arts ; but, as far as regards the average printing 
of the day, it is entirely neglected. This may very easily 
be accounted for. To print in two colours occupies more 
than twice the time necessary to print in one ; and it also 
requires more skill and ingenuity. These unfortunately must 
be paid for ; and this pecuniary consideration is sufficient 
to banish from our pages this lovely art. So did not our 
forefathers ; they took pride in choosing the most tasteful 
designs, the most harmonious colours, to illuminate their 
productions, and beguile the reader into study by the illu- 
sive charms of gold, and blue, and crimson. Fortunately, 
either time was of little value, or the exclusive possession 
of the market enabled them to demand remunerating prices 
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for the time thus well bestowed ; but in the bustle and com-< 
petition of our more mercantile days, time is money, and 
blue and gold, scarlet and green, give way to the equally 
useful but infinitely less beautiful uniformity of unredeem- 
ed black. To a country printer, however, some knowledge 
of colour-printing would be of infinite advantage, because, 
as his founts of type are more limited, he can create un- 
limited variety by a judicious use of colours in job-work : 
moreover, as he has usually much more time upon his 
"hands, his ingenuity would have ample scope for the pro- 
duction of small works of vertiiy in a taste which cannot be 
indulged by the denizen of a busy metropolis. 

Except in the execution of works of a very high order, 
and the imitation of intricate and delicate patterns, print- 
ing in colours requires no addition to the ordinary accom- 
plishment of printing, other than considerable ingenuity, 
and a little practice in preparing the colours. The lattopf' 
may, it is true, be purchased of the ink-maker prepared for 
use ; but the charge for them is enormous, and they re- 
quire constant replacement, whilst it is not possible to have 
on hand every variety of tint. By the purchase of the 
most simple materials from the oil-shop, the ingenious 
printer has at his hand every colour that fancy can require, 
at the most moderate cost, without waste or delay. The 
appliances are few and cheap : a muller, a marble slab, and 
a palette-knife ; the materials, a can of printers' varnish, to 
be purchased of the ink-maker, which will keep any length 
of time, and the raw colours hereafter given, which may be 
purchased from time to time ; care, however, being taken 
that they are of the best quality, or they will fade and turn 
rusty in a short time, and be a deformity instead of an or- 
nament to the work. 

G 
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Useful tints of Red may be prepared of orange lead, 
vermilion, burnt sienna, Venetian red, Indian red, and lake. 
Vermilion is the most brilliant of tliese reds ; but its beauty 
depends very much upon the particular parcel used. The 
pale vermilion is best for a bright tint, as the dark, when 
mixed with the varnish, produces a dull red. Orange lead 
and vermilion ground together produce a very bright dot, 
which is more permanent than vermilion alone. 

Yellow^s are prepared with yellow ochre, gamboge, and 
chromate of lead. Of these the brightest is the chrome ; 
yellow ochre, when mixed with the varnish, produces a very 
dull tint. 

Blues are made from indigo, Prussian blue, and Ant- 
werp blue. Of these, indigo b exceedingly dark, and not 
very easily lightened. Prussian blue is a very useful co- 
lour ; Antwerp blue is very light. 

Greens may be produced from a mixture of any of the 
blues and yellows, as gamboge and Prussian blue, chro- 
mate of lead and Pnissian blue. These may be mixed in 
any proportions until the required tint is produced ; but it 
must be remembered, that the varnish has a considerable 
yellow tinge, and will produce a decided effect upon the 
mixture. With a slight portion of Antwerp blue it will) 
lyithout the mixture of any of the yellows, produce a de- 
cidedly greenish tinge. 

Purples of any degree of richness are made by judici- 
ously mixing reds and blues. 

Sa^pia produces a niceTjrown tint, burnt umber a very 
hot brown, raw umber a much lighter brown, bistre a 
brighter still. Neutral tints may be obtained by mixing 
Prussian blue, lake, and Gamboge. In fact, every pig- 
ment that painters use can also be used in printing, avoid- 
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ing, as much as possible, all heavy colours. In truth, if the 
printer is desirous of imitating any particular colour, or of 
producing any particular tint, he cannot do better than con- 
sult the nearest artist in oil or^water colours (oil in prefer- 
ence), or in default of that, the neighbouring house-painter. 
The necessary colours having been procured, the me- 
thod of preparing them is very simple. Each must first be 
well ground by the muller upon the slab, even although 
they may have been purchased well powdered. The co- 
lour should then be well mixed with the palette-knife with 
the varnish, until the pigment has attained the required 
consistency, which will vary with the quality of the work to 
be executed ; for if it be a posting-bill or coarse job, the 
ink should be very thin, and consequently a much larger 
proportion of varnish should be used. If, however, the 
work be a wood-cut, or in small type, the pigment should 
be made as thick as possible. If the colour required be a 
compound, the predominant tint should be first mixed with 
the varnish, and the lighter tint added in small quantities, 
until the exact shade required be produced. Thus, if the 
colour be a dark green, the blue should be mixed up first, 
and the yellow added ; but if it be a very light green, then 
the yellow should be first applied, and the blue added. If 
the tint desired be exceedingly light, it will be found that 
the quantity of raw material to be employed will not make 
the mixture sufficiently thick to be applied to the type or 
wood-block : in this case whitening is added to thin co- 
lours, and dry white lead to the heavier in considerable 
quantities, which must be adjusted in the course of mixing. 
To insure thorough combination, the mixture should be 
scraped into a corner of the slab, and a very small portion 
of it spread with the palette-knife, and well ground with 
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the muUer until no specks or lumps appear, then scraped 
up and placed in another comer. This should especially 
be done when white lead is used, as it will be found that 
every little lump when crushed will produce a white streak 
upon the slab. If this be not carefully done, independent- 
ly of its tendency to clog the type, it will very materially 
alter the tint. When the pigment seems sufficiently mix- 
ed, it is better to bray it out with the muller instead of the 
usual brayer, and grind again each particular portion imme- 
diately before it is used. Colours may be worked either 
with a ball or a roller. If the job be large and coarse, and 
the ink consequently thin, the roller will answer every pur- 
pose ; but if it be small, and requiring much nicety in the 
manipulation, decidedly with a ball ; but in either case the 
ink should be well distributed, and the form well beaten or 
rolled. When two or more colours are employed, they 
must be worked at as many different times. In this case 
extreme nicety in the register and justification is required, 
in order that every colour may fall in its just place, with- 
out overlaying any other tint employed in the print. This 
would be a great dis-sight in any case, but most especially 
where the composition of colours would produce a third ; 
as, for instance, if any part of a blue line should unfortu- 
nately fall upon a yellow, a green outline would be the re- 
sult. The simplest way to guard against this is to have the 
wood-blocks all cut to precisely the same size, with the print 
in the proper place upon each ; when, therefore, the first cO' 
lour has been worked, the form is unlocked, the block taken 
out, and the second block inserted ; it then falls at once in- 
to its proper position. If the form consist of type, each line 
should be carefully composed in its proper body, that is, if 
three colours be employed for as many different lines in Puxh 
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Small Pica, and Long Primer, the one to be first worked 
should be composed in pica letters, the other lines in small 
pica and long primer quadrats. When the second line is 
to be worked, its quadrats should be taken out and letters 
inserted, while the type of the first line should be removed 
and quadrats substituted ; and so of the third line. The 
points on the tympan must never be moved. It is clear, 
therefore, that if the paper be placed upon the same point- 
holes as before, and- if the form has never been moved, the 
new line cannot fail to fall into its proper place. The illus- 
trative Plate CCCCXIV. has been worked upon this plan ; 
the black, being the largest body, was first printed, as it 
afforded the best guide for subsequent working. The blue 
was next worked, because it was much easier to adjust it to 
the black, than to adjust the red so exactly that the blue 
should precisely surround it and yet not infringe upon or 
retreat from the black, while there would be no difficulty 
in making the other red portions fall in their proper places. 
In these cases the paper must never be suffered to dry ; 
indeed the sooner each colour succeeds the other the bet- 
ter. If it be covered with a wet blanket, and the edges 
well sprinkled, the danger will be little ; but if it should 
dry and shrink in the slightest degree, it will be impossi- 
ble to obtain register. For printing red-letter days in 
almanacs and the rubrics in prayer-books (an almost ex- 
tinct practice), an especial type is used called rubrical ; it 
is cast about an m higher than ordinary type. The black 
is first worked, quadrats having been inserted in the places 
of the red letter, which are subsequently withdrawn, and 
the rubrical type inserted. But as, in so small an 'inser- 
tion in so large a body, this process does not attain any 
very good register, and is expensive withal, the red-letter 

9 
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days have been abandoned, and some other distinguishing 
type (generally old English or black) has been substitut- 
ed, which sufficiently indicates the day. It would not be 
possible here to give sufficient instructions to enable a 
printer to execute landscapes, portraits, and other delicate 
subjects, in various colours and shades. The chief differ- 
ence between this and other colour-printing consists munly 
in the superior individual skill and ingenuity of the artist, 
the excellence and truth of his engravings, and the superi- 
ority of his appliances. In truth, before the printer can pro- 
duce any great effect, he must be excellently qualified as a 
painter, which it is not the province of an article on print- 
ing to teach. It will be sufficient to state, that the lighter 
and more cxt^sive tints, and especially those in which 
transparent colours are used, are worked first, the colour 
been gradually deepened by successive blocks, until the 
required effects are produced ; and that the outline is 
printed last, to give sharpness and finish to the design. 
The curious reader is referred to Mr Savage's beautiful 
book on Decorative Printing, and to the many admirable 
productions of Mr Baxter and Mr Vizetelly. Mr Charles 
Knight has taken out a patent for a new process in print- 
ing in colours, the principle of which consists in a new 
mode of obtaining register of the different colours. It is 
understood that all the colours are printed before the sheet 
of paper is taken from the tympan, but not at one impres- 
sion. The outline is printed at a second operation. The 
means whereby this is effected may be learned as soon as 
the specification is enrolled. If the plan succeed (as yet 
it is but imperfectly tried), it will materially reduce the 
cost of coloured prints of all descriptions, and especially of 
maps. 
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There is no difficulty in printing in gold ; it is within 
the power of any typographer. The type is composed and 
made ready at press in the usual manner. A quantity of 
raw or burnt umber is mixed with printer's varnish, to the 
same consistency as it would be were it intended to be 
used as ink ; but this mixture is then compounded with a 
considerable quantity of gold size, the same as that used 
by gilders and japanners. The first mixture is necessary, 
because it has been found that the umber will not combine 
with the size. The t^e is then rolled with this compound, 
in the same manner that ordinary ink is applied, and .'the 
impression is taken upon the paper. Leaf-gpld is then laid 
over it with a piece of wool, and pressed slightly upon it. 
When the varnish has had time to set, a pMSce of wool is 
rubbed roughly over the part printed^ and the superfluous 
leaf is thereby removed, leaving the gold adhering to tlie 
vami^. The sharpness of the print will vary with the 
judgment of the printer in the quantity of sizing applied 
to the type;- for if the press-work be bad, the print will be 
bad also. For inferior gold-printing bronze powder is 
extensively used. For this the varnish is made very much 
thicker than for gold; the method of printing is the same; 
but after the impression has been given, the powder is 
brushed over the print, and will adhere thereto, whilst the 
superfluity may be easily removed. In printing the golden 
Coronation Sun with this powder, a very distressing disease 
arose, the hair became perfectly green, and the men were 
very seriously affected ; great caution should therefore be 
taken that particles of the powder be not allowed to fly 
about the room. Dutch gold cannot be used as a substi- 
tute for gold leaf. 
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BANK-NOTES. 



Thk numiben of bank^Mtes are printed by an exceed- 
ingly ingenious process^ which, being regulated by madu- 
nery, makes it impossible to commit any fraud by printing 
two notes with the same number. The apparatus consists 
of a series of brass discs, of whidi the rim is divided by 
channels into projecting compartments, each containing a 
figure. The numbers 1 to 9 having been printed in the 
course of the revolution of the first disc, and this disc hav- 
ing returned to figure 1, the second disc comes into play 
and presents a 0, and the two together therefore print 10. 
The first disc now remains stationary untU, in the course of 
the revolution of the second disc, the numbers 1 to 19 
have been printed, when it presents the figure 2, and does 
not again move until another revolution of the second disc 
completes the number 20 to 29. Thus the two discs proceed 
until 99 notes have been numbered, when the third disc 
comes into operation, and, with the two first, produces 100, 
consequendy the first disc performs one hundred revolu- 
tions to ten of the second and one of the third. The 
notes may be numbered indefinitely by this process, with- 
out the possibility of error, the machine, meanwhile, being 
its own check. 
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PRINTING PRE8SES. 



In the description of the Stanhope Press it has been 
^ stated that many other presses upon difier^t principles 
have recently been invented ; most of these^ however, con- 
tain some application of the Stanhope power. The most 
powerful, but the most expensive, of these is the Columbian 
or Clymer Press. The power in this is acquired by an ex- 
tremely powerful lever, the pivot of which is in the top of 
the near staple : it passes entirdy over the press, and is 
pulled down by a bar inserted in the near side, connected 
with the Stanhope coupling bar, &c. The platten is at- 
tached to the centre of the lever, therefore the impression 
is perfectly vertical. The principle may be popularly un- 
derstood by balancing a ruler upon the edge of a piece of 
wood, holding firmly (me end in the left hand, and press- 
ing down the odier with the right : indeed a very Mr im- 
pression of a small wood-cut may be obtained by placing it 
with the face downwards upon a sofl pad, fixing one end of 
a bar of wood under a staple, and pressing down the other. 
Cogger's Press is very powerful. Its principle is a sector 
or piece of curved steel, so arranged that the lower portion 
is more curved than the upper ; a steel stud traverses upon 
this. When it moves over the lower and more inclined por- 

2 6 
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tion of the sector, it brings down the platten with great 
rapidity ; but in traversing the upper portion, as it presents 
a less inclined plane, the power is consequently much in- 
creased, and is greatest, very great, at the pinch. These 
presses are complained of by the workmen as being very 
slow; but the greatest objection to them is, that in making 
short pulls a ledge is worn upon the sectors, which is a 
great'obstruction to a long fair pull : with proper attention 
by the pressman this would not occur. 

The Albion Press, manufactured by Cope's executors, is 
a general favourite for its exceeding lightness ; it runs very 
easily, the pull is short, the power great, and the means 
whereby it is attained so simple that there is little fear of 
the press getting out of order ; it is very easily taken down 
for cleaning, and put up again. The power is gained by 
causing an inclined piece of steel to become perpendicular; 
in so doing the platten descendsy and the impressicm takes 
place at the moment the piece of steel is assuming its up- 
right position. 

Cope and Sherwin's Imperial is another very excellent 
press, upon principles which do not greatly differ from the 
Albion : they are very numerous. 

In Harrild's Press the power is obtained by the straight- 
ening a knuckle or elbow-joint^ in precisely the same man- 
ner as the bent arm is straightened. Being of very expen- 
sive construction, they have not obtained great sale. 
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PRINTING MACHINES. 



As long as the thirst for literature was confined to books 
€uid a few periodicals of limited sale and size, the ordinary 
printing presses sufficed to supply the demand ; nor was it 
discovered that any further speed was requisite, until the 
increased facility of conveyance, and the important events 
at the close of the last dentury, created a demand for news, 
that the utmost exertions of the printers were unable to 
supply ; for the attempt to increase the speed by the com- 
position of two distinct fcHrms of type would avail little, so 
long as the presses could turn out only two hundred and fifly 
or three hundred sheets each per hour. Accordingly, for 
this branch of the art were the first machines projected. 
Many schemes were proposed for accelerating the move- 
ments of the press ; but the first attempts at anything like 
the machine afterwards introduced were made by William 
Nicholson, a gentleman connected with periodical litera- 
ture, who took out a patent about 1790, for a printing ma- 
chine, of which the chief points were the following : The 
type was to be fixed upon a cylinder, being cast narrower 
towards the bottom, in order, as it were, to radiate from tlie 
centre of it. This cylinder, with its type, was to revolve in 
gear with another cylinder covered with soft leather; an 
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inking apparatus was applied to the tj^pe-cylinder, and the 
paper was to be impressed by passing between the two ; 
most of these plans were, when modified, adopted by after- 
constructors. This machine was never brought into prac- 
tice. Konig, an ingenious German, was the next who un- 
dertook to construct a machine ; and, having made consider- 
able advance in his plans, obtained a contract with Mr Wal- 
ters, the proprietor of the Times newspaper, for manufac- 
turing two for that journal. In these Nicholson's plan was 
so fiur altered, that the type was laid upon a flat surface, 
and the impression was given by their passing under a cy- 
linder of great size. He afterwards invented a machine 
in which the sheet was printed on both sides before it left 
the machinery ; but, in both, his arrangements for the equal 
distribution of the ink were so complicated and clumsy, 
consisting of not less than forty wheels, and the works of 
every part of the machine so intricate, that it never came 
into practical use. The first really useful machine was con- 
structed by Messrs Applegarth and Cowper, being an ex- 
tensive modification of that of Konig ; its principle inq>rove- 
ment consisting in the application of two drums between 
the impression-cylinders, for the purpose of insuring the re- 
gister of the sheet, by retaining it, after the impression of the 
first form^ just so long that it may pass on to the second cy- 
linder in exact time to be impressed thereby upon the se- 
cond form ; and of the distribution of the ink upon a plane 
surface, instead of by a complication of rollers, by which 
Kdnig's monstrous machinery was got rid of. These ma- 
chines are now in general use. 

For newspapers, machines are generally made to work 
but one side at a time. It is manifest that a machine will 
work A much greater number (more than double) of one 
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form than of two ; and that the machinery will be lighter and 
less expensive, and of course require less motive power. 
One 'form, therefore, of a newspaper, contuning advertise- 
ments and the lets important matter, is worked at leisure ; 
and the second form, containing the leading article, impor- 
tant news, and other matter of consequence, is reserved 
until the last moment, and is then thrown off with immense 
rapidity. For the usual description of book-work, machines 
are constructed to work both forms. In these, perfect re- 
gister and the exact and even distribution of the ink are of 
the greatest consequence, and such immense rapidity is not 
necessary. These machines, therefore, differ very much in 
construction, though not in principle, from those used for 
newspapers. 

In Plate CCCCX V. will be found an engraving of Cow- 
per's admirable perfecUng machine, an explanation of which 
will comprehend a sufficient description of the single ma* 
chine. Upon slides running the length of the frame which 
supports the whole machine, traverses a carriage which con- 
veys the two forms of type, and attached to both ends of 
which are tables for the distribution of the ink. The reci- 
procating motion is given to this carriage by means of a 
pinion, which works alternately upon the upper and under 
sur&ce of a rack. In gear with this carriage^ and, suppos- 
ing the paper to be omitted, in immediate contact with the 
type, revolve two cylinders of large dimensions, by which 
the impression is given ; these cylinders are separated by 
the registering drums, but are kept in uniform and steady 
motion by two large wheels, the teeth of which work within 
each other. The ink is distributed over the forms by an 
apparatus attached to each end of the frame, consisting of 
a trough which contains the ink, in contact with the edge 
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of which, or very nearly so, a metal roller called the due* 
tor is made to revolve riowly by means of a catgut, which 
passes over a pulley attached to the axis of the impression- 
cylinder. A composition-roller is made to rise into contact 
with the ductor and receive a portion of ink, with which it 
descends, and thus communicates it to the mking-itable as 
that passes underneath it^^at the extremity of the traverse. 
Two composition-rollers are placed somewhat diagonally 
across the frame, and their spindles being of extra length, 
as the table passes under them they are caused to re- 
volve and also to travel slightly across it, thus evenly dis- 
tributing the ink all over the surface of the inking-table, 
the cross motion . removing any accidental accumulation 
of ink. The table now traverses under four other com- 
position-rollers, supplying them with an even quantity of 
colour, which they in turn distribute over the type as it 
passes under them in going and returning, the form being 
thus rolled no less than eight times. These rollers are mere- 
ly dropped into notches in the frame, their own weight suf- 
ficing to retain them in their places, and give the necessary 
impact upon the type. For the purpose of carrying the 
paper round the different cylinders there are two distinct 
series of endless tapes, one of which, coming in contact with 
the left surface of a small roller,^ passes from thence to the 
right surface of the first cylinder, and imderneath it ; thence 
over the first and uTuler the second drum ; thence to the 



* The description commences with that portion of the machine 
where the paper first enters the machinery, for endlets tapes can 
of course have no beginning ; the words Jint, tecond, and third, &c. 
must therefore be understood to refer to the position as respects 
the right hand of the reader. 
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left surface of and under the second cylinder ; from this h 
passes to the right, until it arrives at the roller first men- 
tioned. The course of the second series of tapes is dif- 
ferent ; for, following the course of the first series, and in 
contact with it (supposing the paper withdrawn) until it 
has passed with it under the second cylinder, it then takes 
a different direction, and, turning to the left, passes over 
the machine until it arrives at the roller from which we 
have commenced the description. Both series of tapes are 
kept tightly stretched by means of various small rollers re- 
volving in different parts of their course. The paper being 
laid upon other tapes from a table at the right of the ma- 
chine, is moved forward until it comes in contact with the 
endless tapes, and being received between them, it is pass- 
ed under the first cylinder, and the first side is then print- 
ed ; thence passing over and under the drums on to the 
second cylinder, it receives the impression upon the other 
side ; thence it passes onward to the point where the tapes 
take different directions, when it is shot out printed on 
both sides, upon a board between the cylinders and under 
the drums. The whole machine is put in motion by means 
of a strap which passes over a wheel under the frame, and 
mat/ be worked by the power of men, but is mosUy worked 
by steam. It is capable of doing very fair work at the rate 
of from 2000 to 2400 impressions, or 1000 or 1200 perfect 
sheets, per hour ; it requires but two boys, one to lay on and 
one to take off the sheets. 

The machine with which the Times is printed is also con- 
structed by Messrs Applegarth and Cowper. It consists 
of four impression-cylinders, two of which are- in contact 
with the types at the same moment ; the other two rising 
in the meanwhile. There are consequently eight series of 
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tapeSy two for each cylinder. It requires ibor boys to lay 
on and four to take off, and the machine will give 4800 
impressions within the hour. -' Its i^ppearance, of coofBe, 
differs very much from the machine before described. 

The ingenuity of these gentlemen, especially of Mr Cow- 
per, has been exerted in the invention of many medianiad 
improvements in printing. Several of his machines, upon 
various constructions, have been brou^ into use with con- 
siderable success. These, however, are the princr^Md ma- 
chines of his invention. They at first, it is believed, turned 
their attention to the fixing stereotype plates upon the pe- 
riphery of the impression-cylinder, and brought the scheme 
into practice ; but these are superseded by the simpler and 
more useful machines above described. 

The machines of Mr Napier are in very general repute. 
They have the advantage of being easily worked by two 
men, thus saving the great expense and unavmdable dirt 
where a steam-engine is employed, with its necessary iqH 
pliances, boilers, coals, &c. They stand in a very small 
compass, and do beautiful work. As far as regards motion 
and impression, they do not greatly vary from those pre- 
viously described ; but in the method of conveying the pa- 
per, obtaining register, and inking, they are altogether dif- 
ferent. The paper is laid to a certain gauge, when in the 
revolution of the cylinder grippers are made to compress 
the edge of the paper upon it, very much in the manner in 
which the fore-finger closes on the thumb. It is by these 
means conveyed entirely round it, in the course of which 
the first impression is given. At the commencement of 
the second revolution these grippers open at the precise 
moment the grippers attached to the second cylinder close, 
and thus convey the sheet over the second form. Tapes 
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pass under the second cylinder, beiween the blanket and the 
paper, and over a pulley upon a bar, by the mere fnction 
of which the sheet is thrown out upon a board. These 
grippers are made to act with such perfect certainty that 
the best possible register is obtained. The inking appara- 
tus consists of a trough with a ductor and vibrating roller, 
which communicates the ink to composition-rollers, by the 
revolution of which in contact with each otiier the ink 
is perfectiy distributed, and from these to the type. A 
cross motion is communicated to the distributing roller by 
means of a worm in the elongated spindle. As but one im- 
pression is given during the traverse of the table in each 
direction, the cylinder which does not at the moment hold 
the pi^r would be in contact with the type, had not Mr 
Napier added a beautiful adjustment, whereby the cylin- 
ders rise and fall alternately, so that the one not in use 
passes over the form intact. This machine will work from 
1000 to 1200 perfect sheets per hour, and requires but two 
boys. Mr Na{Her has constructed several other machines 
of great merit, one of which, for newspapers, will perfect 
2000 sheets per hour by the labour of two men. Another 
with four cylinders, for rapid new^Niper work, prints the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper at the rate of 6000 sheets on 
one side per hour. But the perfection of speed will be ob- 
tained by one for which he has lately taken out a patent, 
by which the extraordinary speed of 15,000 or 20,000 per 
hour will be obtained. The ordinary type is affixed to the 
periphery of a cylinder of enormous dimensions, in contact 
with which ten smaller impression-cylinders revolve, each 
with its inking and other i^paratus so arranged that every 
revolution of the large cylinder works ten sheets of any 
size ; and yet so steady and so silent is its motion, that there 
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18 no danger of any disruption of the type, even at that ex- 
traordinary rate. The types are held in their place hy 
means of the rules, which are made considerably larger at 
the top than at the bottom, thus occupying the space which 
would be found in consequence of the types not being so 
formed as to radiate from the centre of the cylinder. Mr 
Napier is the inventor of many very ingenious improve- 
ments in the machinery of printing. 

Mr Rowland Hill has brought into partial use a machine 
giving 10,000 impressions per hour ; the types are slightly 
pyramidical, in order to radiate from the centre of the cylin-. 
der upon which they are fixed. These machines, however, 
are better adapted to printing stereotype plates, to which a 
curved form could be given, which is the principle of Ni- 
cholson's and other early machines. 

A machine-press has long been at work in Mr Spottis- 
woode*s office, in which the impression is given by a self-act- 
ing platten, tables, rollers, friskets^ and tympans. It does beau- 
tiful work, at the rate of 600 or 700 impressions per hour. 

A well-seeming press has alsojately been imported firom 
America, in which there is an admirable application of two. 
friskets, which are made to run in and out and rise and fall 
alternately. The tympan is upon the platten. There ap- 
pear, however, to be some practical defects in the work- 
ing. Owing either to this or their high price, or prejudice, 
they have not been successfully introduced. 

These are by no means all the machines that have been 
devised, constructed, or brought into use. They are, how- 
ever, all that it is necessary to mention, as the same prin- 
ciple is common to all. Every maker is at liberty to build 
them, with such modifications as his own talents may sug- 
gest. 
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The many- coloured excise stamps and cheques are print- 
ed by very complicated and ingenious machinery, the inven- 
tion of the late Sir William Congreve. They are printed 
from steel or copper plates, the plate from which the do- 
minant colour (as black) is transferred being cut away in 
those parts where the red appears, whilst the red plate has 
the parts which are to receive the ink in relief; the edges 
of the two plates being bevelled, the relievo of the red plate 
fits with exquisite nicety into the corresponding parts of the 
black plate ; these being properly adjusted on the machi- 
nery, the red plate descends, and is then coloured by rol- 
lers, as is the black plate, which remains stationary ; the 
red plate now rising, fits itself into the black plate, and the 
impression is instantly given, thus printing both colours at 
once, and with such excellent adjustment, that it is almost 
impossible, by the minutest examination of the print, to 
form any guess of the mode of execution. The apparatus 
for adjusting these plates has of course nothing in common 
with ordinary printing machines, and it differs materially 
from them in other respects: the table is stationary, the 
cylinder traverses over it, and the inking appliances follow 
it in its traverse. 
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READER'S MARKS OF CORRECTION. 



The opposite plate of the marks used by printers in mark- 
ing corrections (from the plate given in Hansard's Typo- 
graphia), and the following explanation, will be found very 
useful to authors. 

1. A wrong letter. A line is drawn through the wrong 
letter, and the proper one written in the margin. After 
every mark of correction a line / should be drawn, to pre- 
vent its being confounded with any other in the same line. 

2. A wrong word. This is struck out, and the proper 
one written in the margin. 

3. An omission. A caret a is marked in the place of 
insertion, and a similar mark is prefixed to the omitted 
word. When a letter is omitted from a word, the caret 
should have a head, thus A* 

4. A space (techn.) wanted. This mark is also used 
when the spacing is insufficient. 

5. A space to be removed or diminished. 
6 A word or letter to be deleted. 

7. A turned letter. 

8. A space or quadrat sticking up. It is sometimes mark- 
ed thus ^ both in the text and margin. 
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An Exemplification of Typographical Marks. 

'* The art of Printing is but three hundred and 
ninety years old ; end it long remained an undeter- ' « 
mined point between the t©w« of Mentz in Ger- 2 city 
many, audacity of Haerlemin Holland, concerning ^ the * tt 
the place where, and the person by whom, this * w 
divine art was first invented and prtactised ; 1^, ^ ^ ^ 
but, at this time, the majority of voices have deter- 
mined the dispute in favour of Mentz ; however, ^ 9 
wejshall give both their pleas. 
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*' It is said to have been first | at Mentz attempted | ^ tr. 



between the years 1440 and 1450, by John Fust or 

Faust, John Meydenbuch, and John Genesteisch, 

r 2 5 

surnamed Guttemberg. Lit was a long controverted *® N. P, » tr, 

question by many learned antiquarians ^ whether , / 

Guttemberg or Faust was the inventor of that art, 

till happily the original instrument was found v> " No hrenk, 

^ Whereby it appears, thatAon account of the great 12 a See below. 

expenses attending the cutting of the blocks of 

wood; which, atfer they were once printed from, ^ jl 

became entirely useless for any other work. This '^ «^«^- 

instrument, which is dated Nov. 6, 1455, is decisive "/to/. S.Caps. 

in favour of Guttemberg ; but the honour of single Caps, 



types made of metal is ascribed to FaustA wherein ",/ ;/ : / 
xM*' J^cceived great assistance from his servant and 

s* 



jOn-iuAlaw Peter $choeffer, who,^ &c. " '-' "'^/ ". 



A the latter only connected the others vnth him for the sake 
of their purses^ he not being able to proceed without, 
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9. A word or letter to be transposed. Where letters 
only are to be transposed, it is better to strike them out, and 
write them in their proper sequence in the margin, like a 
correction. 

10. A new paragraph. This should be avoided as much 
as possible, as it causes great trouble and expense. 

11. No new paragraph. This is equally troublesome 
and expensive. 

12. Insertion of a sentence. 

13. Alteration of type. One line is drawn under the word 
for italics^ two for small capitals, three for CAPITALS. 

14. A word struck out, and afterwards approved of* 

15. Correction or insertion of stops (points). These 
should always be encircled, as otherwise they might escape 
notice. 

16. Mark for a hyphen or rule. 

17. The manner in which the apostrophe, inverted 
commas, the star and other references, and superior letters 
and figures, are marked. 

18. When letters or lines do not stand even. 

19. A letter of a wrong fount. 

The reader should be careful to make no mark in the 
text without making a corresponding one in the margin, 
otherwise it will not be attended to. The author should 
also understand that he should always look out for " print- 
ers' errors," the printer not being fairly responsible after a 
proof has passed imder the author's eye, unless he has been 
palpably deficient in care in his reading department. 
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SCALES OF PRICES OF COMPOSITION. 



The following scales of the prices paid to compositors 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, will be found useful 
to printers, and not deficient in interest to the general 
reader. 



LONDON SCALE OF PRICES FOR COMPOSITORS' WORK, 

Agreed upon at a General Meeting of Master Printers, at 
Stationers* Hall^ April 16, 1810. 

Art. 1. All works in the English language, common 
matter, with space linesy including English and Brevier, to 
be cast up at 5|d. per ] 000 ; if in Minion, 6d. ; in Non- 
pareil, 6|d. — Without space lines, including English and 
Brevier, 6d. per 1 000 ; in Minion, 6;^d. ; in Nonpareil, 7d. ; 
in Pearl, with or without space lines, 8d. Heads and di- 
rections, or signature lines, included. A thick space to be 
considered an n in the width, and an n to be reckoned an 
m in the length, of the page ; and where the number of let- 
ters amounts to 500, 1000 to be charged ; if under 500, not 
to be reckoned : and if the calculation at per 1000 shall not 
amount to odd threepence, the odd pence to be suppressed 
in the price of the work ; but where it amounts to or ex- 
ceeds threepence, there shall be sixpence charged. M and 
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n quadrats, or whatever is used at the beginning or end of 
lines, to be reckoned as an m in the width. 

2. Works printed in Great Primer to be cast up as Eng- 
lish ; and all works in larger type than Great Primer, as 
half English and half Great Primer. 

3. All works in foreign languages, though common type, 
with space linesy including English and Brevier, to be cast 
up at 6^d. per 1000 ; if in Minion, 6|d.; Nonpareil, 7^d. — 

Without space lines, including English and Brevier, 6^d. ; 
Minion, 7d. 5 Nonpareil, 7|d. ; and Pearl, tviih or without 
space lines, 8fd. 

4. English Dictionaries of every size, with space lines, 
including English and Brevier, to be paid 6Jd. per 1000; 
without spac£ lines, 6^d. (In this article are not included 
Gazetteers, Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences, and w.orks 
of a similar description, except those attended with extra 
trouble beyond usual descriptive matter.) Dictionaries of 
two or more languages, of every size, with space lines, in- 
cluding English and Brevier, to be paid 6^d. per 1000 ; 
without space lines, 6f d. If smaller type than Brevier, to 
take the proportionate advance specified in Article 1. 

5. English Grammars, Spelling Books, and works of 
those descriptions, in Brevier or larger type, with space lines, 
to be paid 6d. per 1000 ; wit/tout space lines, 6^d. If in 
two languages, or foreign language, with space lines, 6^d. 
per 1000 ; without space lines, 6^d. 

6. Small-sized folios, quartos, octavosi and works done 
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in Great Primer or larger type (English language), which 
do not come to Ts. when cast up at the usual rate, to be 
paid as follows : — English and larger type, not less than 
7s. ; Pica, Ss. 6d.; English 12mo to be paid not less than 
10s. 6d., and Pica not less than lis. 6d. per sheet. 

7. Reviews, Magazines, and works of a similar descrip- 
tion, consisting of various sized letter, if cast up to the 
different bodies, to be paid 2s. 6d. per sheet extra. 

8. Pamphlets of five sheets and under, and parts of works 
done in different houses^ amounting to not more than five 
sheets, to be paid one shilling per sheet extra ; but as it 
frequently occurs that works exceeding a pamphlet are oAcn 
nearly made up without a return of letter, all such works 
shall be considered as pamphlets, and paid for as such. 

9. Works done in sixteens, eighteens, twenty-fours, or 
thirty-twos, oh Small Pica and upwards, to be paid ls.6d. 
per sheet extra. If on Long Primer, or smaller type, Is. 
per sheet extra. Forty-eights to be paid 2s. per sheet extra, 
and sixty-fours 2s. 6d. per sheet extra. 

10. Works requiring an alterationor alterations of margin, 
to be paid for each alteration, Is. per sheet to the press- 
men, if altered by them, and 6d. to the compositor as a 
compensation for making up the furniture ; if altered by 
the compositor, then he is to be paid Is. for the alteration, 
and the pressmen 6d. for the delay. This article to be 
determined on solely at the option of the employer. 

11. Bottom-notes consisting of twenty lines (or two notes, 
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though not amounting to twenty lines) and not exceeding 
four pages in every ten sheets in quarto or octavo; one 
page (or two notes, though not amounting to one page) 
and not exceeding six pages in twelves; two pages (or 
two notes, though not amounting to two pages) and not 
exceeding eight in eighteens or above, to be paid Is. per 
sheet; but under the above proportion no charge to be 
made. Bottom-notes consisting of ten lines (or two notes, 
though not amounting to ten lines) in a pamphlet of five 
sheets or under, and not exceeding two pages, to be paid 
is. per sheet extra. Quotations, mottos, contents to chap- 
ters, &c. in smaller type than the body, to be considered 
as notes. [Where the notes shall be in Nonpareil or Pearl, 
in twelves, the number of pages to be restricted to four ; 
in eighteens, to five pages.] This article is intended only 
to fix what constitutes the charge of Is. per sheet for hottom- 
notes ; all works requiring a higher charge than \s, for 
bottom-notes are to he paid for according to their value. 

1 2. Side-notes to folios and quartos not exceeding a broad 
quotation, if only chapter or date, and not exceeding three 
explanatory lines on an average in each page, to be paid 
Is. per sheet; in octavo, if only chapter or date, and not 
exceeding three explanatory lines on an average in each 
page. Is. 6d. per sheet. Cut-in notes, in smaller type 
than the body, to be paid for in a similar manner. Side 
and bottom notes to many, particularly historical and law 
works, if attended with more than ordinary trouble, to be 
settled between the employer and journeyman. 

13. Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, &c. or any of the dead cha- 
racters, if one word and not exceeding three lines in any 
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one sheet, to be paid for that sheet Is. extra ; all above to 
be paid according to their value* 

14. Greek, taith space linesy and without accents, to be 
paid 8^d. per 1000 ; if with separate accents, lOd.; vM' 
out space lines^ and without accents, S|d. ; with accents^ 
lO^d. ; the asper not to be considered an accent. (If Dic- 
tionary matter, to take one halfpenny advance.) 

13. Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac,*&c. to be paid douUe 
Hebrew with points to be cast up as half body and half 
points doubled. 

16. Music to be pdid double the body of the sonnet type* 

17. Index matter, though but one measure, to be paid 
2s. per sheet extra. 

18. Booksellers' Catalogues (in whatever language) to be 
cast up at 7d« per 1000, not including the numbering. 

19. Night- work to commence and be paid for, firom ten 
o'clock till twelve. Is.; all afler to be paid 3d. per hour 
extra, till six. Morning work, commencing at four o'clock, 
to be paid Is. extra. Sunday work, if not exceeding six 
hours, to be paid for Is.; if for a longer time, 2d. an hour. 

20. Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers' 
Catalogues and particulars) to be cast up at 7d. per 1000; 
if done in smaller type than Brevier, to take the propor- 
tionate advance specified in Article 1. If in foreign lan- 
guage, of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers' Ca- 
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talogues), to be cast up at 8d. per 1000 ; if done in smaller 
type than Brevier, to take the proportionate advance spe- 
cified in Article I. 

21. Where two pages only are imposed, either opposite 
to or at the back of each other, they shall be paid for as 
two pages ; but if with an endorse, or any other kind of 
matter constituting a third, then to be paid as a sheet if in 
folio, a half sheet if in quarto, and so on. 

22. Broadsides, such as leases, deeds, and charter- 
parties, above the dimensions of crown, whether table or 
common matter, to be paid the double of common matter ; 
on crown and under, to be paid one and one half common 
matter. The endorse to be one fourth of the inside page, 
as common matter. 

23. All corrections to be paid 6d. per hour. 

24. The imprint to be considered as two lines in the 
square of the page. 

25. Different volumes of the same work to be paid for 
distinctly according to their value. 

At a Meeting of the Master s^ held Jan, 16, 1816, thefoU 
lowing Modification took place in the Compositors* Scale 
of Prices o/*1810, as far as regards Reprints. 

All reprinted works to be paid three farthings per thou- 
sand less than the Scale of 1810. All manuscript or ori- 
ginal works shall continue to be paid for as at present. 
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EDINBURGH.— 1805. 

1. That all works considered as common be cast up at 
4^d. per 1000, including heads and directions. 

2. That Session-work and Jobs be paid at the rate ot 
5^d. per 1 000. 

3. That all Dictionaries done in the manner of a Lexi- 
con be paid at 5d. per 1000 ; but not to extend to Diction- 
aries of Science, or such as, from their nature, can be con- 
sidered only as common matter. 

4. That Pamphlets of five sheets and under be paid one 
shilling per sheet above what they come to by letters, for 
furniture and extra trouble. 

5. That all works heretofore paid double (Greek and 
Scheme), take a proportionate advance according to the 
first proposition. 

6. That all works printed in a foreign language, though 
common type, be paid at 5(J. per 1000. 

7. That all works done on Nonpareil be paid at 5d. per 
1000 ; and on Pearl, at 5Jd. per 1000. 

8. That Grammars and School-books, where Roman and 
Italic words occur alternately, with braces, different justi- 
fications, &c. be paid at 5^d. per 1000. 
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9. That newspapers be considered as liable to a propor- 
tionate advance, according to the first proposition. 

Corrections are paid in Edinburgh at 6d. per hour. 



DUBLIN. 

1. All works in the English language, common matter 
(inchiding Brevier and English), to be cast up at 5d. per 
1000 ; if in Minion, 5^d. ; Nonpareil, 6^d. ; and Pearl, 7^.; 
head and direction or signature lines included. A thick 
space to be considered an n in the width, an n to be 
reckoned an m in the length of the page ; and where the 
number of letters amount to 500, 1000 to be charged ; if 
under 500, not to be reckoned ; and if the calculation at 
per 1000 shall not amount to an odd 6d., the odd pence to 
be suppressed in the price of the work ; but where it 
amounts to or exceeds 6d., there shall be Is. charged: m 
and n quadrats, or whatever is used at the beginning and 
end of the lines, to be reckoned an m in the width. 

2. All works done in Great Primer, or larger type, to 
be cast up as English. 

3. Works that do not come to the under-named prices 
per sheet, when cast up according to Article 1 (such as 
small-sized folios, quartos, octavos, or under, &c.), to be paid 
as follows : English, and larger type, 7s. ; Pica, 8s. 6d. 
[octavos and under, in Pica, Os.J ; Small Pica, 1 Is. ; Long 
Primer, 14s. ; Bourgeois, 17s. ; and Brevier 20s., per sheet. 
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4. Manuscript copy, or a work having been printed be- 
fore, but now 60 varied or corrected as to equal manuscript 
in trouble, to be paid ^d. per 1000 in addition to the rules 
which govern book- work, except manuscript copy for 
jobs. 

5. All works in foreign language, though common type 
•(including Brevier and English), to be cast up at 5^. 
per 1000 ; if in Minion, 6d. ; Nonpareil, 6|d. ; and Pearl, 
7|d. 

6. Greek without accents (the asper not to be considered 
one) to be cast up at 8d. per 1000; with accents, 9d. 
£When Greek, or any of the dead characters, is intermixed 
(as in Grammars, &c.), to be paid as if the entire were 
Greek or such other dead character, &c. j 

7. Hebrew, Arabic, Saxon, Syriac, &c. to be paid double 
the prices specified in Article 1. [Hebrew with points to 
be cast up as half points and half Hebrew doubled. Irish 
to be paid l^d. per 1000.] 

8. When any quantity of Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, Syriac, 
&c. or any of the dead cliaracters, is interspersed, and does 
not exceed one line in any one sheet, to be paid, for each cha- 
racter, 6d. for said sheet ; from one to three lines, Is. ; from 
three to six lines, 2s« ; and from six to twelve lines, 3s. ; all 
above to be paid according to their value. [Not less than 
an average line of the work to constitute a line.] 

9. Algebra, Greek, or Hebrew, &c. ruled work, to be 
paid one half in addition to the price of the work. 
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10. Arithmetics, and similar works, to be paid 2d. per 
1000 in addition to the specified prices in Article 1. 

11. Algebraic works to be cast up at lOd. per 1000; 
where Algebra is interspersed, and amounts on an average 
to two pages (but does not exceed three and a half pages) 
in a sheet of quarto ; three pages (but does not exceed seven 
pages), in octavo ; five pages (but does not exceed eleven 
pages), in twelves, to be cast up at 8d. per 1000. Where 
-Algebra does not amount to the afore-named smaller quan- 
tities, or only interspersed with signs, &c. to be cast up at 
6d. per 1000. 

12. English Dictionaries of every size (including Brevier 
and English), to be cast up at 5^1. per 1000. [In this Ar- 
ticle are not included Gazetteers, Geographical Dictionaries, 
Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences, and works of a similar 
description.] Dictionaries of two or more languages, com- 
mon type (including Brevier and English), to be paid fid. ; 
if in smaller type than Brevier, to take the proportionate 
advance specified in Article 1. 

13. English Grammars, Spelling Books, and works of 
these descriptions (in Brevier, or larger type), to be paid 
5^d. per 1000; if in two languages, or foreign language, 
.5jd. per 1000. 

14. Works, or parts of works, done in columns, to be 
paid Is. per sheet for each column after the first. [Ar- 
ticle 13 not to take advantage of this Rule, unless the co- 
lumns exceed three, in which case an additional Is. only 
can be charged.] 
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1 5. Booksellers' Trade Catalogues (in whatever language) 
to be cast up at 7d. per 1000 ; Sale Catalogues, 5^d. ; and 
Auctioneers' Catalogues, as common matter. 

16. Bottom-notes, not exceeding twenty lines, in a work 
amounting to more than five sheets, to be paid Is. for each 
sheet in which they occur. Bottom-notes in a pamphlet 
of five sheets or under, not exceeding ten lines, to be paid 
Is. per sheet. When they are heavier, or attended with 
extraordinary trouble, the price to be settled between the 
employer and journeyman. £Wben the notes shall be in 
Nonpareil or Pearl, the number of lines to be restricted to 
one half. Quotations, mottos, contents to chapters, &c. in 
smaller type than the body, to be considered as notes.3 

17. Side-notes to folios or quartos, not exceeding a broad 
quotation, if only chapter or date (and not exceeding three 
explanatory lines on an average in each page), to be paid 
Is. per sheet ; in octavos, if only chapter or date (and not 
exceeding three explanatory lines on an average in each 
page). Is. 6d. per sheet; in twelves, if only chapter or date 
(and not exceeding three explanatory lines on an average 
in each page), 2s. per sheet. Where side-notes are heavy, 
and attended with extraordinary trouble (as in law and his- 
torical works), the price to be settled between the employer 
and journeyman. 

18. In-cut notes, in smaller type than the body, to be paid 
Is. per sheet for each sheet in which they occur ; when they 
are heavy, an additional charge to be made. 

■ 19. Making up furniture for pamphlets^ and works or 

h2 
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parts of works done in one or different houses, amounting 
to 6ve sheets or under, to be paid at the following extra 
rates per sheet, for each sheet of furniture made up : Oc- 
tavos, and upwards. Is. 6d. ; twelves, 2s. ; eighteens, 28. 6d.; 
twenty-fours, 3s. ; and thirty-twos, 3s. 6d. 

20. Different volumes of the same woric to be paid for 
distinctly, according to their value. 

21. Works done on different sized paper (as medium and 
royal, &c.), and requiring an alteration in margin, to be paid 
Is. per sheet for each alteration. 

22. Music to be paid double the body of the sonnet type. 

23. Where two pages only are imposed, either opposite 
to or at the back of each other, or otherwise, to be paid for 
as two pages ; but if with an endorse, or any other kind of 
matter constituting a third, then to be paid for as a sheet, 
if in folio ; a half sheet, if in quarto ; and so on. 

24*. Ruled work to be paid double; ruled work with 
blank columns, tabular, or schedule matter (as Jackson's 
Book-keeping), to be paid one and one half. [Two or three 
head-niles and four columns to be considered tabular ; all 
above to be reckoned table-work. The first to be paid one 
and one half; the second double.] 

25. Headings to be paid one third what the face of the 
job will come to by letters, leaving a fair margin at the bot- 
tom, the same as worked at the head ; when the heading is 
under size, one third of the prices in Article 3 to be paid. 
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Endorses on folio headings, below demy, to be paid one 
half the price of the heading ; above demy, one fourth ; 
headings, with one column down the side, to be paid the 
amount they would come to by letters. Endorses on such, 
below demy, to be paid one fourth the heading ; above, one 
ciglith. 

26. All extra work at the stone to be paid 6d. per hour ; 
where the time spent at the stone does not amount to an 
hour, less than 6d. shall not be paid for each time of laying 
up. 

27. Jobs of every description, not otherwise provided for, 
to be entitled to an increase of 2d. in each Is. according to 
the rules which govern book-work. Any work making a 
sheet not to be considered a job, but paid for as book-work. 

28. Different labels, with or without rule or flower bor- 
ders, imposed together, to be paid double, according to the 
size page they make, but not less than 6d. each shall be 
paid when they do not exceed the size of a twelves page. 

29. Posting broadsides (as charity-sermon bills, ship ad- 
vertisements, &c.) to be paid as follows : Post, 4s. ; me- 
dium, 5s. ; royal, 6s. ; super-royal, or double crown, 7s. ; 
those having a large portion of type not less than Great 
Primer (as proclamations, play-bills, &c.), to be paid one 
half in addition to the aforesaid prices. Broadsides in smal- 
ler type than Great Primer (as leases, &c.), to be paid one 
and one half what they come to by letters. Broadsides 
ruled and figured (as rent-rolls, accounts, &c.), under me- 
dium, to be doubled ; medium size, or upwards, to be trebled. 
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Endorses on broadsides to be paid one sixth of the broad- 
side as plain matter. [Should the endorse be ruled, to be 
paid one third.] 

30. When works of an intricate nature occur, and can- 
not be governed by the existing rules, the price of the work 
to be settled between the employer and journeyman. 
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AMENDMENT 
OF THE SEDITIOUS SOCIETIES ACT. 



In 1839, in consequence of the numerous vexatious pro- 
secutions under the Seditious Societies Act, the London 
printers procured an act to be passed for the modification or 
repeal of the obnoxious clauses. As this statute is not ge- 
nerally known in the trade, and very little by the public, 
it has been thought advisable to include it in the present 
publication. 

2 Vict. cap. 12. 

An Act to amend an Act of the Thirty-ninth Year of King 
George the Thirdy for the more effectual Suppression of 
Societies established for Seditious and Treasonable Pur^ 
poses, and for preventing Treasonable and Seditious 
Practices, and to put an end to certain Proceedings now 
pending under the said Act. [4th June 1839.] 

Whereas, in an act passed in the thirty-ninth year of 
the reign of King George the Third, intituled " An Act for 
the more effectual suppression of societies established for 
seditious and treasonable purposes, and for the better pre- 
venting treasonable and seditious practices," certain provi- 
sions are contained, to restrain.the printing or publishing 
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of any papers or books whatsoever, which should be meant 
or intended to be published or dispersed, without the name 
and place of abode of the printer thereof being printed 
thereon in the manner in the said act specified:* And 
whereas the said provisions have given occasion to many 
vexatious proceedings at tlie instance of common informers, 
and it is expedient to discourage the same : Be it therefore 
enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, That so much of the 
said act as enacts that every person who, after the expira- 
tion of forty days afler the passing of the said act, shall 
print any paper or book whatsoever, which shall be meant 
or intended to be published or dispersed, whether the same 
shall be sold or given away, shall print upon the front of 
every such paper, if the same shall be printed on one side 
only, and upon the first and last leaves of every paper or 
book which shall consist of more than one leaf, in legible 
characters, his or her name, and the name of the city, 
town, parish, or place, and also the name (if any) of the 
square, street, lane, court, or place in which his or her 
dwelling-house or usual place of abode shall be ; and that 
every person who shall omit so to print his name and place 



• By the 39th Geo. III. c. 79, s. 27, a penalty of L.20 was imposed 
on every copy of a work printed without an imprint on the first and 
last leaves. By sect. 1 of the 51st Geo. III. c. 65 (an act to explain 
and amend the 39th Geo. III. c. 79), the number of penalties was 
limited to twenty-five ; and by sect. 2, justices were empowered to 
mitigate each penalty to a sum not less than L.5. These two sections 
are virtually repealed by the 2d sect of the present act. 
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of abode on every such paper or book printed by him, and 
also every person who shall publish or disperse, or assist in 
publishing or dispersing, either gratis or for money, any 
printed paper or book which shall have been printed afler 
the expiration of forty days from the passing of the said 
act, and on which the name and place of abode of the per- 
son printing the same shall not be printed as aforesaid, shall 
for every copy of such paper so published or dispersed by 
him forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds, — shall be 
and the same is hereby repealed.* 

II. And be it enacted. That every person who, after the 
passing of this act, shall print any paper or book whatsoever, 
which shall be meant to be published or dispersed, and who 
shall not print upon the front of every such paper, if the 
same shall be printed on one side only, or upon the first or 
last leaf of every paper or book which shall consist of more 
than one leaf, in legible characters, his or her name and 
usual place of abode or business, and every person who 
shall publish or disperse, or assist in publishing or dispers- 
ing, any printed paper or book on which the name and place 
of abode of the person printing the same shall not be print- 
ed as aforesaid, shall for every copy of such paper so print- 
ed by him or her forfeit a sum not more than five pounds : 
Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to impose any penalty upon any person for print- 



* In addition to the penalties imposed by the 39th Geo. III. c. 79, 
B. 27, for the omission of the imprint, it has been held, that a printer 
cannot recover for work and labour or materials used in printing anj 
work, unless he affixes his name to it. Bensley ▼. Bignold, 5 B. & A. 
335. Thi:i case is equally applicable to the 2d sect, of the present act 
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ing any paper excepted out of the operation of the said act, 
either in the said act, or by any act* made for the amend- 
ment thereof. 

III. And be it enacted, Tliat in the case of books or 
papers printed at the University Press of Oxford, or the 
Pitt Press of Cambridge, the printer, instead of printing his 
name thereon, shall print the following words : ** Printed at 
the University Press, Oxford,** or « The Pitt Press, Cam- 
bridge," as the case may be. 

IV. Provided always, and be it enacted. That it shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons whatsoever to com- 



• The act here referred to is the 51st Geo. III. c. 65, by the 3<I 
section of which it is enacted, ** That nothing in the said recited act 
(39th Geo. IIL c. 79) or in this act contained shall extend or be con- 
strued to extend to require the name and residence of the printer to 
be printed upon any bank-note, bank post bill, bill of exchange, or 
promissory note, or upon any bond or other security for payment of 
money, or upon any bill of lading, policy of insurance, letter of attor- 
ney, deed or agreement, or upon any transfer or assignment of any 
public stocks, funds, or other securities, or upon any transfer or as- 
signment of the stocks of any public corporation or company autho- 
rized or sanctioned by act of parliament, or upon any dividend war- 
rant of or for any such public or other stocks, funds, or securities, or 
upon any receipt for money or goods, or upon any proceeding in any 
court of law or equity, or in any inferior court, warrant, order, or other 
papers printed by the authority of any public board or public officer 
in the execution of the duties of their respective offices, notwithstand- 
ing the whole or any part of the said several securities, instruments, 
proceedings, matters, and things aforesaid, shall have been or shall be 
printed, any thing herein or in the said recited act contMned to the 
contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding." 



'** 
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mence, prosecute, enter, or file, or cause or procure to be com-r 
menced, prosecuted, entered, or filed, any action, bill, plaint, 
or information, in any of her Majesty's courts, or before any 
justice or justices of the peace, against any person or per- 
sons, for the recovery of any fine, penalty, or forfeiture made 
or incurred, or which may hereafter be incurred, under the 
provisions of this act, unless the same be commenced, pro- 
secuted, entered, or filed in the name of her Majesty's At- 
torney-General or Solicitor- General in that part of Great 
Britain called England, or her Majesty's Advocate for Scot- 
land (as the case may be, respectively) ; and if any action, 
bill, plaint, or information shall be commenced, prosecuted, 
entered, or filed, in the name or names of any other person 
or persons than is or are in that behalf before mentioned, 
the same, and every proceeding thereupon had, are hereby 
declared, and the same shall be, null and void to all intents 
and purposes. 

y. And be it enacted. That immediately after the pass- 
ing of this act, it shall be lawful for any person against 
whom any original writ, suit, action, bill, plaint, or infor- 
mation shall have been sued out, commenced, or prosecut- 
ed, on or before the day of the passing of this act, for the 
recovery of any pecuniary penalty or penalties incurred 
under the said recited act, to apply to the court in which 
such original writ, suit, action, bill, plaint, or information 
shall have been sued out, commenced, or prosecuted, if such 
court shall be sitting, or if such court shall not be sitting, 
to any judge of either of the superior courts at Westminster, 
or to any justice of the peace before whom any such plaint 
or information shall be pending, or any conviction shall 
have been had or obtained, or to any other justice of the 
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peace acting for the same county, riding, division, city, 
borough, or place, as the justice of the peace before whom 
such plaint or information shall be pending, or such con- 
viction shall have been had or obtained, for an order that 
such writ, suit, action, bill, plaint, or information shall be 
discontinued, or such cohvictton be quashed, upon payment 
of the costs thereof out of pocket incurred to the time 
of such application being made, such costs to be taxed ac- 
cording to the practice of such court, or in case of any pro- 
ceeding before a justice, to be taxed and ascertained by such 
j ustice ; and every such court or judge, or justice of the peace, 
as the case may be, is hereby authorized and required, upon 
such application, and proof that sufficient notice has been 
given to the plaintiff or informer, or to his attorney, of the 
application to make such order as aforesaid ; and upon the 
making such order, and payment or tender of such costs as 
aforesaid, such writ, suit, action, bill, plaint, or information 
shall be forthwith discontinued, or such conviction shall be 
quashed, as the case may be : Provided always, That in all 
cases in which any such writ, suit, action, bill, plaint, or in- 
formation shall have been sued out or commenced subse- 
quently to the sixteenth day of April one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine, it shall be lawful for such court, 
judge, or justice, as aforesaid, to make such order for dis- 
continuing the same, or quashing any conviction bad there- 
on, without payment of any costs; and in every such case, 
on the making of such order, such writ, suit, action, bill, 
plaint, or information shall be forthwith discontinued, or 
such conviction shall be forthwith quashed, as the case may 
be : Provided always. That nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed or taken to enable any person to recover back 
any money paid before the passing of this act, in pursuance 
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of any judgment or conviction duly obtained under the pro- 
visions of the said recited act. 

VI. And be it enacted, That the said act, and all acts 
made for the amendment thereof,* except so far as herein 



* The clauses of the 39th Geo. III. c. 79, relating to printers, unre- 
pealed bj this act, are, — 

Sect. 23. ** That every person having any printing press, or types 
for printing, shall cause a notice thereof, signed in the presence of and 
attested by one viritness, to be delivered to the clerk of the peace act- 
ing for the county, stewartry, riding, division, city, borough, town, or 
place, where the same shall be intended to be used, or his deputy, ac- 
cording to the form prescribed in the schedule hereunto annexed ; and 
such clerk of the peace, or deputy, respectively, shall, and he is hereby 
authorized and required, to grant a certificate in the form prescribed 
in the schedule hereunto annexed, for which such clerk of the peace 
or deputy shall receive the fee of one shilling, and no more ; and such 
clerk of the peace, or his deputy, shall file such notice, and transmit 
an attested copy thereof to one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State ; and every person who, not having delivered such notice, and 
obtained such certificate, as aforesaid, shall, from and after the expi- 
ration of forty days next after the passing of this act, keep or use any 
printing press, or types for printing, or, having delivered such notice 
and obtained such certificate as aforesaid, shall use any printing press 
or types for printing in any other place than the place expressed in 
such notice, shall forfeit and lose the sum of twenty pounds." 

Sect. 29. " That every person who, from and after the expiration 
of forty days after the passing of this act, shall print any paper for hire, 
reward, gain, or profit, shall carefully preserve and keep one copy (at 
least) of every paper so printed by him or her, on which he or she 
shall write, or cause to be written or printed, in fair and legible cha- 
racters, the name and place of abode of the person or persons by whom 
he or she shall be employed to print the same ; and every person print- 
ing any paper for hire, reward, gain, or profit, who shall omit or ne- 
glect to write, or cause to be written or printed, as aforesaid, the name 
and place of his or her en»pIoyer on one of such printed papers, or to 
keep or preserve the same for the spai^e of six calendar months next 
after the printing thereof, or to produce and show the same to any 
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repealed or altered, shall be construed as one act together 
with this act. 



justice of the peace -who, within the said space of six calendar montlu, 
shall require to see the same, shall, for every such omission, neglect, 
or refusal, forfeit and lose the sirai of twenty pounds." 

Sect 34. ** That no person shall be prosecuted or sued for any pe- 
nalty imposed by this act, unless such prosecution shall be commenced, 
or such action shall be brought, within three calendar months next 
after such penalty shall have been incurred." 

" SCHEDULE.— No. IV. 

" FORM of Notice to the Clerk of the Peace, that any Person keeps any 
Printing Press or Types for Printing. 

" To the Clerk of the Peace for {here insert tiie county, stetc- 

artry, riding, division, city, borough, town, or pUtce"], or his deputy. 

" I, A. B., of , do hereby declare, that I have a printing press 

and types for printing, which I propose to use for printing, within 

, [as the case may require'^, and which I require to be entered 

for that purpose, in pursuance of an act passed in the thirty-ninth 
year of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third \jset forth the 
title of the axiti, 

" Witness my hand, this day of . 

** Signed in the presence ^ 
of "J 

The clauses of the 51st Geo. III. c. 65, which remain unrepealed, 
are the 3d and 4th sections, of which the former is set out in p. 184, 
ante, and by the latter it is enacted, ** That if any person or persons 
shall think himself, herself, or themselves aggrieved by any conviction, 
judgment, or determination of any justice or justices, relating to any 
matter or thing in the before-mentioned act contained, then and in 
that case, he, she, or they may appeal to the justices of the peace at 
the general quarter sessions to be holden in and for the county, city, 
or place, vhere such conviction, judgment, or determination shall have 
been made, next after the expiration of twenty days from the making 
thereof, first giving six days' notice of such appeal to the person or 
persons prosecuting for such penalty or penalties ; and the said jus- 
tices shall hear and determine the said appeal at such general quar- 
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VI I. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended 
or repealed by any act to be passed in this present session 
of parliament. 



ter sessions, or, if they think proper, adjourn the hearing thereof until 
the next general quarter sessions to be holden for such county, town, 
or place ; and the sud justices may in like manner, if they see cause, 
mitigate any penalty or penalties, and may order any money to be re- 
turned which shall have been paid or levied under any conviction as 
aforesaid, and may also order and award such costs to be paid by either 
party to the other as they shall think and judge reasonable." 
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COPPERPLATE PRINTING. 



It has already been mentioned that the principle of 
printing from engravings on copper or steel is the very 
reverse of printing from types, inasmuch as the former are 
graven in intaglio and the latter in relief, and consequent* 
ly the pigments are contained within the lines of the one, 
and the surface of the plate is free of all colouring mat- 
ter, whilst the surface of the other is carefully covered 
with ink, and the depressions are as carefully kept clean. 
It must be sufficiently obvious that these essential differ- 
ences must require very different manipulations. Accord- 
ingly, the printing of such engravings has little in com- 
mon with letter-press printing. The copperplate or rol- 
ler press may be described as consisting of two upright 
cheeks, with ribs diverging at right angles. At a short 
distance above these ribs is a solid iron cylinder, which 
is made to revolve by means of a star, consisting of many 
radii, as long as the height from the ground will per- 
mit. Upon the ribs runs a carriage ; under the carriage, 
but not attached to it; is a roller, which, by means of a 
lever, is made to rise, thus pressing the carriage with any 
degree of force against the upper cylinder. The cop- 
perplate is laid over a brazier of ignited charcoal, and 
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when at a sufficient heat, the workman takes a consi- 
derable quantity of ink upon a rubber of linen rag, and 
smears the whole face of the plate, working it carefully 
into every mark of the graver ; the heat of the fire, at once 
expelling the air and thinning the ink, causes it to enter 
into the minutest strokes, so that the slightest scratch or 
corrosion in the copper presents itself upon the paper : a 
plate even not sufficiently polished, that presents no visible 
defects to the clearest eye, will cause the paper to appear 
dirty ; so exact are the effects of this mode of printing. 
When the ink has been sufficiently rubbed in, the face of 
the plate is cleared of the superfluous ink with another 
linen rubber ; the workman then, with the balls of his 
hands, carefully cleanses the surface, drying his hands up- 
on a lump of whitening, until the face is perfectly cleaned 
and polished. In this operation the skill of the workman 
is exhibited, for in thus cleansing the plate he must be most 
careful not to rub out the ink from the gravures, and to 
leave colour proportioned to the depths of shadows required ; 
for although the engraver may, indeed must, have defined 
every stroke, much depends upon the manner in which 
the printer does his part. It is not every man that has a 
rolling press that can produce first-rate prints. On the 
contrary, he must be himself no inconsiderable artist, and 
stands in a much higher relation to the engraver than the 
bellows-blower to the organist. The plate being ready for 
printing, is removed from the brazier to the carriage of the 
press ; the paper, well damped, is laid upon it ; a leather 
tympan is closed over it, the carriage run in a little, and 
the lever raised ; the carriage, &c. being thus brought into 
close contact with the upper roller, the latter is made to 
revolve by turning the star ; this causes the carriage and 
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plate to run in, and thus an immense lineal impression ii 
given to every part. The ink used in copperplate print- 
ing differs somewhat from that used by letter-press print- 
ers. It is of two kinds ; one for fine ornamental wofk, 
one for common printing. For fine work, such as large 
and delicate engravings, the material used is the finest 
Frankfort black ; it is ground on a stone with a muUer, 
and mixed with weak burnt linseed oil, until it attains a 
consistency of thick paste ; a little strong burnt oil is then 
added, and it is then ground up again, a drier to make the 
ink set firm on the paper being added. The drier is com- 
posed of small portions of litharge, white copperas, and su- 
gar of lead ; these should be well pounded with the muller 
before they are ground up with the oil and black. A small 
portion of the best Prussian blue may be added ; but the 
greatest care must be taken that it be well triturated, as 
otherwise it is liable to make the best work smear. The 
blue must be ground up by itself with weak oil ; to this 
driers are to be added. The whole compound is then to 
be ground up again, and added to the black : the mixture 
must be then ground upon the stone for about ten mi- 
nutes, the palette-knife being freely used until all portions 
are thoroughly commingled. The ink for common work 
is prepared in the same manner, but without the Prussian 
blue ; and the common English black is substituted for that 
of Frankfort. 

Copperplate presses, of a superior description, made 
chiefly of iron and brass, have lately been introduced, in 
which several excellent appliances are to be found to di- 
minish the labour and improve the general quality of the 
work. The most important improvement would appear to 
consist in heating and inking the plates, without removing 
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them from the press, and distributing the ink over the surface 
and in great measure removing it by means of composition- 
rollers, the ultimate cleansing being left to manual skill as 
before. In copperplate printing, however, so much de- 
pends upon tlie skill and care of the workman, that what- 
ever improvement may be made in the mode of gaining 
pressure and other mechanical means, it does not appear 
probable that the present slow and careful process will 
ever be superseded. 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 



Lithography is the art of taking impressions from 
drawings or writings made on stone. 

The principles upon which this art is founded are, first, 
the quality which a compact granular limestone has of 
imbibing grease or moisture ; and^ secondly, the decided 
antipathy of grease and water for each other. 

A drawing being made upon the stone with an ink or 
crayon of a greasy composition, is washed over with wa- 
ter, which sinks into all the parts of the stone not defend- 
ed by the drawing. A cylindrical roller, charged with 
printing ink, is then passed all over the stone, and the 
drawing receives the ink, whilst the water defends the 
other parts of the stone from it, on account of its greasy 
nature. 

This process, therefore, depends entirely upon chemical 
principles, and is thus distinct from letter-press or copper- 
plate printing, which are altogether mechanical. On this 
account it has in Germany been called chemical printing ; 
and as metallic plates can be prepared to be printed from 
in a similar manner, lithography is considered only as a 
branch of chemical printing. 



*v 
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I. HISTORY OF LITHOGRAPHY. 

The invention of lithography was the result of acci- 
dent. Its inventor, Alois Senefelder, the son of a per- 
former at the theatre-royal of Munich, was placed for 
education at the university of Ingolstadt, as a student of 
jurisprudence; but after his father's death he attempted 
a theatrical career. Not succeeding in this, he became 
an author, though his poverty prevented hira from publish- 
ing his works. He now tried many plans with copper* 
plates and compositions, as substitutes for letter-press, in 
order to be his own printer. He foimd, in the course of 
his experiments, that a composition of so?p, wax, and 
lamp-black, formed a good material for writing on his 
plates ; that, when dry, it became firm and solid, and that 
it resisted aquafortis. Wanting facility in writing back- 
wards on the plates, he got some pieces of Kilheim stone, 
as cheap materials, upon which he could practise after 
polishing their surfaces. One day being desired by his 
mother to take an account of some linen about to be sent 
to be washed, and having no paper at hand, he wrote the 
account on a polished stone, with his composition ink, in- 
tending to copy it at his leisure. When he was after- 
wards about to efface this writing, it occurred to him that 
he might obtain impressions firom it; and having eaten 
away the stone with acid for about the hundredth of ^n 
inch, he found that he could charge the lines with print- 
ing ink, and take successive impressions. This new mode 
of printing appeared to him very important, and he perse- 
vered through all diflSculties in applying his discovery to 
practical purposes, and in improving it. 
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In die course of many experiments, he found that it 
was not necessary to have the letters raised above the sur- 
face of the stone, but that the chemical principles by which 
grease and water are kept from unitmg, were alone suffi- 
cient for his purpose. This point obtained, lithography 
may be said to have been fully discovered. All that was 
required was the improvement of the materials, and the 
mode of working with them, and the construction of a 
proper press for taking the impressions. 

The perseverance with which he followed up his expe- 
riments, in order to overcome the difficulties which suc- 
cessively arose in his progress, is astonishing, and the 
more so, considering the total want of method in his pro- 
ceedings. Often did he waste months in surmounting a 
difficulty which a little knowledge, or a very little reason- 
ing, would have enabled him to conquer immediately. His 
uniform plan seems to have been, to try the first thing that 
came to hand, and so on in succession, till chance rewarded 
his assiduity by presenting to him the material suited to his 
purpose. 

The first essays he made to print for publication were 
some pieces of music, executed in 1796 ; but afterwards 
he attempted drawings and writings. The difficulty he 
had in writing backwards led him to the process of trans- 
fer ; and the use of dry soap, which was found to leave per- 
manent traces that would give impressions, naturally led 
to the mode of chalk-drawings. 

Having made considerable improvements, Mr Senefel- 
der obtained, in 1799, a patent privilege for Bavaria, when 
he made known his process, and afterwards entered into 
partnership with Mr Andre of Offenbach, who proposed 
to establish presses, and take out patents at London, Paris, 
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and Vienna. For this purpose Senefelder came to Lon- 
don with a brother of Andre's, and the invention having 
been much spoken of, under the name of Poly autography^ 
most of the principal English artists made trials of it. Un- 
fortunately, holvever, the art of printing from the stones 
was not then fully understood, and the difference between 
the materials of Germany and those of England, used both 
for the purposes of drawing and printing, caused constant 
failures, and the artists in succession abandoned the prac- 
tice of it. To this cause is to be attributed the slow pro- 
gress which lithography made for many years in England, 
as it was lefl entirely in the hands of amateurs, whose pro- 
ductions, generally speaking, did no credit to the art, and 
whose faults were in some degree supposed to be those of 
the art itself. 

V In August 1800, Senefelder, who had now separated from 
Andr6, went to Vienna, where, afler much difficulty, a 
patent was obtained, and extensive preparations were made 
for applying his process to print cottons ; but bad manage- 
ment, and some unfortunate circumstances, prevented his 
success, and he returned to Mimich in 1806, leaving the 
establishment in other hands. 

In 1806, Mr Mitterer, professor of drawing at the public 
school at Munich, practised lithography to multiply copies 
for the pupils, and is said to have invented the chalk com- 
position in its present form, or at least to have improved it 
greatly. 

From this period, the practice of the art has extended and 
improved rapidly, and more particularly at Munich, where 
several establishments were formed for the purpose of apply- 
ing it to the fine arts, as well as for printing writings and offi- 
cial forms for the different departments of the government. 
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In October 1809, Senefelder was appointed inspector of 
the royal lithographic establishment at Munich, for printing 
from stone a complete map and survey of Bavaria ; after 
which period he devoted his time to experiments, and to 
writing the history of his invention. Among other points 
of improvement to which his attention was directed, was a 
substitute for the stones, which are inconvenient to use on 
account of their weight ; and they are also liable to break 
in the press when used without due caution, or when they 
contain flaws. For this purpose he made a composition of 
drying oil, finely ground earth, and other substances, which 
was thinly spread over pieces of parchment; but nothing 
of this sort has hitherto been found to answer. The sur- 
face cracks after repeated wetting and exposure to the 
power of the press, and the printing ink then enters the 
cracks, and spoils the impressions. Thus a very small 
number only of good impressions can be obtained. A pub- 
lic exhibition of printing from this stone paper was made 
in London, on the 23d July 1821, by a partner of Mr Se- 
nefelder ; but the result was not such as to induce much 
confidence in the ultimate success of the trials to form this 
desirable substitute of a light material for a heavy one. 

In England lithography was never entirely given up from 
its first introduction in 1800, although it was but little prac- 
tised after 1806, till its revival at the latter end of 1817. 
Since then it has been most sedulously cultivated, and with 
such success, that its importance as a branch of trade is now 
almost equal to the art of engraving. 

In France but little was done in lithography till 1815, 
when it was established at Paris by Lasteyrie, and being 
taken up by good artists, it soon attained great excellence. 

Since this period it has extended most rapidly, and there 
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is not now a town of any importance, either in Europe, 
North America, or in the East or West Indies, where litho- 
graphy is not practised. 



II. DESCRIPTION OF THE MATERIALS, AND THE MODE OF 

PREPARING THEM. 

1. Of the Stones^ and the manner in which they are prepare 

ed to receive the Drawings. 

As calcareous stones will all imbibe grease and moisture, 
and effervesce with an acid (the use of which will appear 
when we speak of the process of printing), they are all cap- 
able of being used for lithography. Those are best adapted 
to the purpose which are very compact, of a fine and equal 
grain, and free from veins, or imbedded fossils or crystals. 

The quarries of Solenhofen, near Pappenheim, in Bava- 
ria, furnished the first plates, and none have as yet been 
found to equal them in quality. They are of a very uni- 
form pale yellowish-white colour. The fracture is perfectly 
conchoidal. The beds divide into thin portions of consi- 
derable size, with perfectly flat surfaces, and were on this 
account carried to Munich and other places, for paving 
kitchens and halls, and thus came in the way of Senefelder 
when he discovered the chemical process of printing. 

The stones of this quarry vary in their quality, but the 
best may be had in great abundance. Generally speaking, 
the hardest are the best, provided they are quite ui^lform 
in texture. Such are necessary for fine chalk- drawings ; 
softer ones may do for ink, or for coarser drawings in chalk. 

In France, stones have been found near Chateauroux 
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{DeparUmeni de tlndre)^ of a similar colour to those of 
Solenhofen, and even harder and of a finer grain ; but they 
are so full of large ^ts of a softer nature, that it is scarcely 
possible to get one perfect of a greater size than twelve 
inches square. 

In £ngland, a stone has been used for lithography which 
is found at Corston, near Bath. It is one of the white lias 
beds, but not so fine in grain, or so dose in texture, as the 
German stone, and therefore far inferior. But it is good 
for transfers, and does tolerably well for ink drawings or 
writings. Another stone, foimd near Stony Stratfi>rd, is 
also used ; but it is of a brownish-gray tint, and too dark 
in colour to show the effect of the drawing with sufficient 
clearness. 

To bear the pressure used in taking the impressions, a 
stone twelve inches square should be at least an inch and 
a quarter thick. The thickness must increase with the size 
of the stone, but two inches and a half are a thickness suf- 
ficient for stones of three feet by three feet and a half. 

The stones, when sawn to a proper size and thickness, 
are ground level by rubbing two of them face to face with 
water and sand, and very carefully examined with a straight- 
edge, to ascertain that they are perfectly level in all direc- 
tions. This applies only to the side which is afterwards to 
receive the drawing, as the natural division of the stone is 
sufficiently true for the back. 

To prepare them for chalk-drawings, two stones, which 
have been perfectly levelled, are well washed, in order to 
free them from any of the coarser grains of sand which have 
been previously used upon them. They are now to be 
placed on a board over a trough, and a small quantity of 
water and fine sand being strewed over the surfaces, they 
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are to be rubbed face to face, adding occasionally a little 
fresh sand and water. The best sort of sand in England 
is that called silver sand for preparing the stone, and the 
common brown sand for giving a fine grain. The sands 
must be passed through a sieve of the fineness required, 
which will vary with the nature of the drawing ; and the 
greatest care must be taken to have the sieves perfect, and 
to prevent any coarser particles of sand from being mixed 
with the rest. A single grain would fill the stone with in- 
numerable scratches, which would all appear in the draw- 
ing. The upper stone is in this operation moved in small 
circles carefully and equally all over the under one, taking 
care not to move the one beyond the edge of the other, 
or the faces would become rounded. When the grain is 
equal, and sufficiently fine, the stones are carefully washed, 
and wiped with a clean cloth. The stone, thus prepared, 
should have, when dry, a perfectly uniform appearance 
in the colour and grain, and resemble a sheet of vellum. 
It should be free from scratches, and have no shining 
parts. The upper stone is always the finer grained of the 
two. 

To prepare the stones for ink- drawings or writings, the 
process just described is first followed. They are then well 
washed to get rid of the sand, and the same operation of 
rubbing two together is continued with powdered pumice- 
stone and water. When perfectly smooth, they are again 
washed, and afterwards separately polished with a large 
piece of fine pumice-stone, or Water of Ayr stone. The 
polish now given to the stone should be such as to show 
the reflection of objects to the eye placed close to the stone, 
and looking along it towards the light. 

When a writing or drawing has been fully used, and the 

i2 
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Stone is to be again prepared, sand is strewed over the sur- 
face, and it is sprinkled with water, and rubbed with an- 
other stone, as before described, till all traces of the draw- 
ing have disappeared. After this, the stone is again prepared 
for a new drawing with fine sand, by being grained or po- 
lished, as before. 

Ink-drawings sink deeper into the stone than the chalk, 
and require the stone to be more ground away to effitce 
them. The longer drawings remain upon the stone^ the 
deeper the ink or the chalk penetrates. 

2. Lithographic Ink arui Chalk. 

For these materials, the union of several qualities is re- 
quired ; and as no single substance possesses them all, it is 
necessary to combine several substances together. 

Lithographic Ink, 

The qualities required in lithographic ink, by which is 
meant the ink for drawing on stone, are, first, that it shall 
have in its composition such a quantity of greasy or fatty 
matter as will secure its imparting to the stone, even when 
it is laid on in the most delicate lines, a trace strong enough 
to attract readily the ink afterwards to be applied by the 
roller ; and, secondly, that this grease be so prepared, by 
being mixed with alkali and other substances, as to be easily 
soluble in water, and to flow readily from the pen or brush 
when used for drawing. Many receipts have been given 
for this purpose, but the following is one of the most ap- 
proved ; and, ordinary care being taken in its preparation, 
it will be found to answer. 
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Composition (>f Lithographic Ink for drawing on Stone. 

Tallow candle 2 oz. 

Virgin wax 2 oz. 

Shell lac 2 oz. 

Common soap 2 oz. 

Lamp blacky about one twentieth of the whole. 

These materials are prepared in an iron saucepan, with 
a cover. The wax and tallow are first put in and heated 
till they ignite ; whilst they are burning, the soap must be 
thrown in in small pieces, one at a time, taking care that 
the first is melted before a second is put in. When all 
the soap is melted, the ingredients are allowed to continue 
burning till they are reduced one third in volume. The 
shell lac is now added, and as soon as it is melted, the 
flame must be extinguished. It is often necessary, in the 
course of the operation, to extinguish the fiame, and take 
the saucepan from the fire, to prevent the contents from 
boiling over ; but if, after the process above described, any 
parts are not completely melted, they must be dissolved 
over the fire without being again ignited. 

Sometimes a larger proportion of wax is used, when 
only half of the soap is put in, and the burning goes on 
until the quantity is reduced one half. The remainder of 
the soap is then added over a fire which keeps the mass 
melted without igniting it. 

The black, being previously mixed with thick varnish, 
such as will be described when we come to treat of print- 
ing inks, should now be added ; and when it is completely 
dissolved, the whole mass should be cast on a marble slab, 
and a heavy weight laid over it, to render its texture fine. 
When cold, though not so hard, it should in its fracture 
have an appearance resembling Indian ink. 
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So much here depends upon the manipulation^ Chat 
even the most experienced person can never be sure that 
the desired result is altogether attained, until the product 
is subjected to experiments; the mass may have been 
burned a little more or a little less than enough ; too much 
or too little time may have been allowed to elapse betwixt 
the putting in of one ingredient and another : such cir- 
cumstances, trifling as they appear, are quite sufficient to 
render the ink altogether unfit for use^ It not unfre- 
quently happens, therefore, that such faults as the follow- 
ing are to be found : If it has been too little burned, it may 
appear sofl, and, if soluble, it may, when mixed with 
water, speedily become thick and slimy, in which case it 
must be re-melted and burned a little more ; but if, on the 
other hand, it has been burned too much, it may appear 
to be composed of sand, and when used, although it will 
flow pleasantly enough, may not have enough of grease 
left in it to attract the printing ink when applied. This 
fault may be corrected by remelting it, and adding a 
small quantity of soap and wax. 

Keeping in view the principles here pointed out, any 
one can, after a few trials, make good lithographic ink. 

Ink for Transfers. 

This ink may be composed of the same materials as the 
ink for drawing on stone, with the addition of a little more 
wax. If it is too little burned, the lines of the writing or 
drawing will spread on being transferred to the stone ; if 
too much, a sufficient quantity of grease will not be im- 
parted to the stone to attract the ink from the roller when 
it is applied : but either of these defects may be corrected 
as before directed. 



i 
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Lithographic Chalk. 

This should have the qualities of a good drawing cray- 
on ; it should be even in texture, and carry a good point. 
It is, however, difficult to avoid making it too soft and 
greasy on the one hand, and too brittle on the other. For 
the chalk, as for the ink, more or less of the soap, wax, and 
tallow may be used, as the extent of the burning may render 
necessary ; and the remedies pointed out for defects of the 
ink will enable the operator to judge of what is wanting. 
The following proportions are the best. 

Common soap 1^ oz. 

Tallow 2 oz. 

Virgin wax 2^oz. 

Shell lac 1 oz. 

The manipulation is similar to that for the ink. It is 
well, however, to throw in a little of the wax just before 
the flame is extinguished. Less black must be mixed with 
the chalk than with the ink, its only use being to colour the 
drawing, so that the artist may see the lines he traces. 

When the whole is well mixed, it should be poured into 
a mould, and very strongly pressed to prevent any bubbles, 
which would make the texture irregular. 

3. Mode of Drawing. 

With these materials the artist proceeds to work on the 
prepared stone, taking care first to wipe the stone with a 
clean dry cloth. The ink being rubbed with warm water 
like Indian ink, is used on the polished stone ; and it is to 
be observed, that a gradation of tints can be obtained only 
by varying the thickness of the lines, and the distance at 
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which they are placed apart, as the line traced by the ink, 
being sound and unbroken throughout, receives the print- 
ing ink all over. Hence it follows, that the artist cannot 
gain any advantage by diluting the ink for the lighter tints 
of the drawing, as the printing ink will take effect equally 
upon all the lines, and at once render all of them equally 
black. The object of the artist is to mix the ink to that 
consistency which, whilst it works freely, shall yet be 
strong enough to stand perfect through the process of print- 
ing. A consistency a little stronger than writing ink is 
sufficient for this purpose. 

The chalk cannot be used upon the polished stone. 

The grained stone, prepared for chalk, being carefully 
wiped to free it from dust, must be drawn upon with the 
crayon as common drawing chalk is used on pi^r. The 
subject may be traced on the stone with lead pencil or 
red chalk, but care should be taken to do this very light- 
ly, so as not to fill up any of the grain of the stone. In 
drawing, the degree of pressure of the hand will vary the 
strength of the tint, and it is desirable to give the requisite 
strength at once, as the surface of the stone is a little 
altered by receiving the chalk, and hence it does not take 
any additional lines with the same equality. Practice is 
necessary to give a command of the material, as it does not 
work quite like the common crayon, there being great diffi- 
culty in keeping a good point. There is also much diffi- 
culty in obtaining the finer tints found in the impression ; 
and for the light tints it is necessary to put the chalk in a reed, 
as the metal port-crayon is too heavy to draw them, even 
without any pressure from the hand ; and therefore the artist 
cannot draw them with freedom, as his touch will be unsteady, 
by being obliged to support the pencil from the stone. 
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It is necessary to observe the grain with which the stone 
is prepared, which should vary with the fineness of the 
drawing. Several pieces of chalk should be prepared to 
use in succession, as the warmth of the hand soflens it. 

It is useful to cut the chalk in the form of a wedge rather 
than a point, as it is less likely to bend in that form. 

Small portions of the point will break off during the draw- 
ing; and these must be carefully removed with a small 
brush. 

4. Printing Press and Poller, 

The printing press for lithography does not differ mate- 
rially from the ordinary copperplate press, of which a de- 
tailed description of one of the most approved construction 
is given under the head Copperplate Printing. 

The Poller. 

The following is a representation of the roller. 

The length may vary, 
but it ought to be full 
four inches in diame- 
ter. It is covered with 
flannel, rolled tightly 
three or four times 
round, and nailed at the ends. It is then covered with a 
stretched calf-skin, fitting quite tight. The seam must be 
made neatly with the boot-maker's closing stitch. The ends 
of the leather are gathered with a string, and tied round the 
projecting ends of the roller. Loose handles, A, A, made 
of thick leather, are put on these ends when it is used. The 
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leather must be put on the roller with the smooth side out- 
wards. 

5. Printing Ink, 

The printing ink is composed, as other printing inks are, 
of oil, varnish, and very fine lamp-black, well mixed to- 
gether. To prepare the varnish, a saucepan is about half 
filled with pure linseed oil, and heated over a fire till it 
ignites firom the flame of a piece of burning paper. It 
should then be allowed to bum till it be reduced to the 
• degree required; and if, during the operation, there ap- 
pear danger of its boiling over, it should be immediately 
taken off the fire, and the cover, which ought to fit quite 
close on the saucepan, must be put on to extinguish the 
flame. This is to prevent accidents; and the operator 
cannot be sufficiently cautioned against the danger attend- 
ing the burning of the varnish, which ought never to be 
performed in a room with a boarded floor, or indeed in 
any part of a house. Wet sacks are the best things to put 
out the flame in case of accident 

Several inks must be prepared, differing in the degree of 
viscidity or thickness of the varnish firom which they are 
made, and the quantity of black mixed with them. The 
longer the oil is burned, the thicker the varnish becomes. 
The thinnest varnish is burned till it has lost nearly one 
fourth of its volume, the next till it is reduced one third, 
the thickest till it is reduced one half. 

These directions are to be considered as very general 
ones ; and the state of the varnish is best judged of du- 
ring the burning, by taking out some with a spoon, and 
letting a drop fall on a cold earthenware plate, and trying 
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its degree of viscidity with the finger. The thinnest sort 
should be like common honey, and the other should draw 
out in strings, which will be longer as the varnish is thicker. 
The thickest will draw out in strings two or three feet in 
length. 

It is quite essential to have the oil pure, and the sauce- 
pan perfectly clean, and to keep the varnish in clean close 
jars in a cool place. It is best not to make the varnish 
long before it is wanted ; for if any decomposition takes 
place in it, the drawing will be spoiled by the printing ink. 
The black is mixed with the varnish on a grinding-stone 
with a muller, in small successive quantities ; care being 
taken that the first portion of black is equally mixed with 
the varnish before a second is added. In the thickest inks 
this requires considerable labour. By mixing the varnish- 
es together, any degree of stifihess of the ink may be ob- 
tained ; and by putting more or less black, its thickness is 
regulated. The printer must always have by him several 
small pots, each containing a different printing ink, to be 
used as occalion requires. A small quantity, not more 
than the size of a hazel-nut, should be used at a time ; for 
it is desirable to charge the roller with as small a quantity 
as possible. It must be worked well on the colour table 
with the roller in all directions, that it may be equally 
distributed all over the roller. Ink-drawings are general- 
ly printed with a stifier ink than chalk- drawings.. 

6. Preparation of the Stone for Printing, 

The drawing being finished on the stone as before de- 
scribed, is sent to the lithographic printer, on whose know- 
ledge of his art the success of the impressions in a great 
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measure depends. The first process is to etdi the draw- 
ing, as it is called. This is done by placing the stone 
obliquely on one edge over a trough, and pouring over it 
nitric acid very much diluted. It is poured on the upper 
part of the stone, and runs down all over the surfiu^ 
The stone is then turned, and placed on the opposite 
edge, and the etching water, being collected from the 
trough, is again poured over it in the same manner. The 
degree of strength, which is little more than one per cent 
of acid, should be such as to produce a very slight efPar- 
vescence ailer the etching water has lain on the stone 
for a second or two ; its strength must vary according to 
the heat of the atmosphere and the degree of fineness of 
the drawing. It is desirable to pass the etching water 
two or three times over the darkest parts of the drawing, 
as they require more etching than the lighter tints ; and 
when the drawing is fine, a little green should be mixed 
with it. Some stones, also, and difierent chalks, require 
different degrees of strength of the acid ; and experience 
alone can guide the lithographer in his practice on this point 
Chalk-drawings require weaker acid than the ink. 

The stone is now carefiilly washed, by pouring clean 
rain-water over it, and afterwards with gum-water; and 
when not too wet, the roller, charged with printing ink, is 
rolled over it in both directions, viz. sideways, and firom top 
to bottom, till the drawing takes the ink. It is then well 
covered over with a solution of gum-arabic in water, of 
about the consistency of oil. This is allowed to dry, and 
preserves the drawing from any alteration, as the lines can- 
not spread, in consequence of the pores of the stone being 
filled with the gum. After the etching, it is desirable to 
leave the stone for a day, and best not to leave it more than 
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a week, before it is printed from. In some establishments 
a few proofs are taken immediately afler the drawing is 
etchedy but it is better not to do so. 

The operation of the etching requires great nicety, and 
must be done quickly. If the drawing is etched too strong- 
ly, the fine tints disappear ; if too weak, the printing ink 
mixes with the darker parts, and the drawing runs into blots. 
A soft stone requires weaker acid than a hard one, if Uiey 
are equally pure in quality. The differences in the com- 
position of the stones also require differences in the strength 
of the etching water, so that no strict or certain rules can 
be given. 

The effect of the etching is, first, to take away the al- 
kali mixed with the drawing chalk or ink, which would 
make the drawing liable to be affected by the water ; and, 
secondly, to make the stone refuse more decidedly to take 
any grease. The gum assists in this latter purpose, and 
is quite essential to the perfect preparation of the surface 
of the stone. 

7. Printing, 

When the stone is to be printed from, it is placed on 
the bed or platten of the press; at this time a proper 
sized scraper for the printing is very carefully adjusted to 
the surface of the stone. The gum on the stone is now 
sprinkled with rain-water, and being gradually dissolved, 
and a wet sponge passed lightly all over it, the printer 
works the ink which is on the colour table placed beside 
him, with the roller, in all directions, till it is equally and 
thinly spread all over the roller. He then, the stone beuig 
wet, passes the roller all over the stone in both directions. 
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observing, as his experience enables him to do, that all parts 
of the drawing take the ink in due proportion. The roller 
should be applied with an equal motion and pressure, which 
must be regulated according to the mode in which the draw- 
ing takes the ink ; if it does not take it readily, the pressure 
must be increased, and the roller moved more slowly. The 
roller should turn freely as it passes over the stone ; if it 
slips, the cause is either that the stone is too wet, or that 
too much of the gum remains upon the stone ; in the first 
case, a drier sponge will correct the evil ; in the second, 
the stone must be again washed with a little water ; but 
this must be done with caution, as the gum should not be 
entirely washed off the stone. 

At first the drawing receives the ink with some difficulty, 
and it is frequently necessary to wet the stone and roll it 
in several times, before it will take the ink readily. Care 
must now be taken not to wet the stone too much ; the 
less dampness the better, provided it is sufficient to keep 
the stone from taking the ink in the parts where there is 
no drawing ; at all events, no drops of water should be 
seen upon the stone, as they spoQ the printing ink, and 
also are imbibed by the roller, which therefore becomes 
unfit for use. After the drawing is thus rolled in, the 
sheet of paper is placed on the stone, and the impression 
taken in the manner described in the account of the press. 
When, afler the impression, the paper is taken up, the 
stone appears dry, the moisture having been imbibed by 
the paper. It must be again wetted with a damp sponge, 
and rolled in with ink as before, taking care to work the 
roller well on the colour table each time before applj^ing it 
to the stone. 

Generally the first few impressions are imperfect, firom 
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the drawing not taking the ink fully ; but this is gradually 
corrected in the succeeding impressions. 

During the printing, some gum must always remain on 
the stone, though it will not be visible, otherwise the ink 
will take on the stone, and also spoil the drawing. If, by 
too much wetting, or by rubbing too hard with the sponge, 
the gum is entirely removed, some fresh gum-water must 
be laid on. If the stone has, in the first instance, been 
laid by with too small a quantity of gum, and the ink stains 
the stone on being first applied to it, gum-water must then 
be used to damp the stone instead of pure water. Some- 
times, however, this may arise from the printing ink being 
too thin, as will appear below. If some spots on the stone 
take the printing ink, notwithstanding the above precau- 
tions, some strong acid must, be applied to them with a 
brush ; and after this is washed oflP, a little gum-water is 
dropped on the place. A steel point is here frequently 
necessary to take off the spots of ink. The edges of the 
stone are very apt to soil, and generally require to be wiped 
with an old sponge or rag afler the rolling in. They must 
also frequently have an application of acid and gum, and 
sometimes be rubbed with pumice-stone. Chalk-drawings 
are much the most difficult to print. Afler this general 
description of the printing, the following development of 
the principles on which it is regulated, and notice of the 
difiiculties which arise in its progress, will be found useful. 
An ink which is too thin, and formed of a varnish not suffi- 
ciently burned, will soil the stone, notwithstanding that the 
proper precautions are taken of wetting the stone, and pre- 
paring it properly with acid and gum. Ink which is too 
stiff' will tear up the lighter tints of the chalk firom the 
stone^ and thus destroy the drawing. 
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The consideration of these circumstances leads us at 
once to the principles of the printing. These accidents 
arise at the extreme points of the scale at which the print- 
ing inks can he used ; for it is evident, that the only inks 
which can be employed are those which are between these 
points, that is, thicker than that which soils the stone, and 
at the same time thinner than that which takes up the 
drawing. Any increase of temperature will diminish the 
consistency of the printing ink ; the stone will therefore 
soil with an ink which could be safely used at a lower tem- 
perature ; hence a stifFer ink must be used. Now, if the 
temperature should increase so much that the stone will 
soil with any ink at all less thick than that which will take 
up the drawing, it is evident that the printing must cease 
till, by standing, the lines of the drawing shall have acquir- 
ed additional strength. This, though it sometimes occurs, 
is a rare case ; but it shows that it is desirable to draw 
with a chalk or ink of less fatness in summer than in win- 
ter ; and also, that if the printing-room is in winter artifi- 
cially heated, pains should be taken to regulate the heat as 
equally as possible. 

We will now enumerate some other difficulties which are 
not referable to the above general principle. 

If the pressure of the scraper is too weak, the ink will 
not be given off to the paper in the impression, although 
the drawing has been properly charged with it. Defects 
will also appear from the scraper being notched, or not cor- 
rectly adjusted, or from any unevenness in the leather or 
paper. 

Inequalities in the roller will cause the drawing to re- 
ceive the ink unequally, and if the roller or its leather is too 
hard, it will not ink the drawing clearly. 
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After printing a considerable number of impressions, it 
sometimes happens that the drawing takes the ink in dark 
spots in different parts. This arises from the printing ink 
becoming too strongly united with the chalk or ink of the 
drawing, and if the printing is continued the drawing will 
be spoiled. A little consideration will show us the reason 
of this accident. The printing ink readily unites with the 
drawing, and being of a thinner consistency, it will by re- 
peated applications accumulate on the lines of the drawing, 
soflen them, and make them spread. In this case it is 
necessary to stop the printing, and let the stone rest for a 
day or two, for the drawing to recover its proper degree of 
hardness. If the drawing should run smutty, from any of 
the causes before enumerated, the following mixture will 
clean it. 

Take equal parts of water, spirits of turpentine, and oil 
of olives, and shake them well together in a glass phial, 
untQ the mixture froths; wet the stone, and throw this 
froth upon it, and rub it gently with a sponge. The print- 
ing ink will be dissolved, and the whole drawing also will 
disappear, though, on a close examination, it can be dis- 
tinguished in faint white lines. On rolling in again with 
printing ink, the drawing will gradually re-appear as clear 
as at first. 

Accidents sometimes occur in the printing, from the 
qualities of the paper. If the paper has been made from 
rags which have been bleached with oxymuriatic acid, the 
drawing will be incurably spoiled afler thirty impressions. 
Chinese paper has sometimes a strong taste of alum ; this 
is so fatal as sometimes to spoil the drawing after the first 
impression. 

When the stone is to be laid by after printing, in order 
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that it may be used again at a future period^ the drawing 
must be rolled in with a preserving ink^ called by Senefid- 
der, aetzfarbey as the printing inks would, when dry, be- 
come so hard that the drawing would not take fresh print- 
ing ink freely. The following is the composition of the pre- 
serving ink. 

Thick vambh of linseed oil 2 parts* 

Tallow 4 do. 

Venetian turpentine 1 do. 

Wax , 1 do. 

These must be melted together, and then four parts of 
lamp-black very carefully and gradually mixed with it, and 
it must be preserved for use in a close tin box. 

Very fine effects are produced in lithographic prints, by 
printing from two or more stones with different coloured 
inks. This is managed by preparing a composition of 

Wax 2 parts. 

Soap 1 do. 

A little vermilion. 

Melt them in a saucepan, and cast them into sticks. 
This must be rubbed up with a little water to the thick- 
ness of cream, and then applied to the surface of a polished 
stone. An impression is taken in the common way from 
a drawing, and applied to a stone prepared in this manner, 
and passed through the press, care being taken to mark, by 
means of this impression, two points in the margin corre- 
sponding on each of the stones. The artist having thus 
on the second stone an impression from the first drawing 
to guide him, scrapes away the parts which he wishes to 
rehiain white in the finished impression. The stone must 
now be etched with acid stronger than the common etch- 
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ing water, having one part of acid to twenty of water. The 
whole is then washed off with turpentine. 

This plan has been very much followed at Munich, and 
in this country some splendid specimens have lately been 
produced. It is generally used to print a middle tint from 
the second stone. The black impression being given from 
the first stone, a flat transparent brownish tint is given 
from the second, and the white lights are where the paper 
is lefl untouched. The dots are necessary to regulate the 
placing of the paper on the corresponding parts of the two 
stones. 

The coloured inks for the tints are diflerently made, ac- 
cording to the tint required, but the varnishes alone make 
very good light browns. 

The paper for lithographic printing should not be so 
damp as for copperplate printing. 

f' 
8. Different manners of Lithography^^ 

Besides the manner;S already described of drawing with 
ink and chalk, lithography is practised in various other ways. 

Transfers. . 

The most useful of these is the transfer before alluded to 
in speaking of the inks, as it saves the labour and inconve- 
nience of writing backwards. This is performed by writ- 
ing with the composition ink on a prepared paper, and then 
transferring the writing to a stone, by passing it through 
the press. 

Dissolve in some water half an ounce of gum-tragacanth, 

K 
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to which, afler it is well mixed and strained, add one ounce 
of glue and half an ounce of gamboge. 

Then take of French olialk 4 ounces, 

old plaster of Paris.. ^ ditto, 

starch I ditto. 

Powder these, and sifl them through a fine sieve ; grind 
them with a portion of the gum-tragacanth, glue, and gam- 
boge ; then add sufficient water to give it the consistency 
of oil, and apply it with a brush to thin sized paper. The 
writing must be made with the ink on the prepared side. 

When the transfer is to be made, a polished stone is 
warmed to about 1 30° Fahrenheit, and placed in the press. 
1'he paper is then carefully damped at the back with a 
sponge, and placed between some sheets of sofl paper. It 
is next placed on the stone with the writing towards' it, and 
passed through the press as in printing an impression. This 
must be repeated four or five times without raising the 
leatlier cover of the bed of the press,, beginning with a 
slight pressure at first, and increasing it every time. The 
press is now to be opened, and the paper, being damped, 
taken off, when the writing will appear to have come off 
the paper on the stone. 

When the stone is quite cold, it is etched and prepared 
for printing in the usual manner. 

This mode is peculiarly valuable for maps, plans, writ- 
ings, &c. when expedition and economy are objects of im- 
portance ; and the impressions produced by skilful litho- 
graphers retain all the purity and sharpness of the original 
drawing or writing. 
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Imitation of Wood Cuts, 

This is a very easy mode, though not much practised. 
A polished stone is covered all over with lithographic ink, 
and the parts which are to be led white are scraped away 
with a steel point. Very fine lines are most easily obtain- 
ed by putting them in with a hair pencil. The stone is 
etched as before described. 



Etchings on Stone. 

A polished stone is prepared for this mode by washing 
it with diluted acid as weak as the water used for etching 
a drawing ; and afler that is washed off, and the stone is 
dry, it is to be covered with weak gum-water and a little 
lamp-black. This forms a coating to the stone, and the 
artist works on it with an etching needle, as in etching 
upon copper. The lines which he traces appear white, but 
look stronger than they will appear afterwards. The stone 
should be a little warmed, for the needle to work freely 
through the coating, and care must be taken not to breathe 
upon it. When the etching is finished, the surface is to be 
rubbed all over with linseed oil, which penetrates into the 
lines drawn by the needle. Afler this the coating is to be 
all washed off with water. 

In this mode lines can be drawn as fine as on copper- 
plate ; it is however but little practised in England, though 
it is oflen employed in Germany. 

The great distinction between lithography and engrav- 
ing, when employed for works of art, is, that the former 
gives a fac-simile of an original drawing, which retains all 
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the freedom and touch of the artist's own hand ; whilst, on 
the contrary, an engraving must be a copy. This charac- 
ter in a lithographic print arises from the facility with 
which the drawing is produced, as the process is exactly 
that which the artist would follow in making a common 
drawing : and the further advantage of a great saving of 
expense is derived from the same cause ; for the drawing 
being made at once on the stone, the whole expense of the 
engraving is saved. This is particularly the case with 
drawings in chalk, or with outlines or slight works in ink ; 
and thus the door is opened to the production of many 
works which could not otherwise be published on account 
of the expense of engraving. 

The more finished drawings in ink, however, have not 
the same advantages, for the gradations in tint can be ob* 
tained only by the variations in the breadth and distance 
of the lines, which is the same principle as that on which 
the engraver works ; and hence the labour is more nearly 
equal in the two methods. 

There is, however, much less difficulty in drawing lines 
on the stone than in cutting them on copper, and of course 
tlie operation is less expensive ; and the cost of printing 
from stone is also considerably under that of printing from 
plates, which renders the employment of lithography doubly 
advantageous when a large number of copies are required. 
The number of impressions that may be taken from a chalk 
drawing varies according to the fineness of the tints and 
the manner in which the drawing has been executed. Some 
drawings will be exhausted by 1500 or 2000 copies, others 
have stood 20,000, and some even 30,000 impressions. 

Ink drawings and writings give considerably more ; the 
finest, if properly managed, will give firom 6000 to 10,000 ; 
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Others it seems to be impossible to exhaust, hundreds of 
thousands having been printed from some without any mate- 
rial injury. 

The advances which lithography has made within these 
few years have been really immense. Specimens in the 
chalk manner have been produced which vie in beauty 
with the stippled engravings in the line manner. Efforts 
equally wonderfhl have been made, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that further improvements will yet be ef- 
fected in this infant art. The external delicacy of tint of 
the finest engravings, there is reason to believe, as has al- 
ready been shown, it never can equal ; and it is more than 
probable that the station which it has already attained is 
that which it is destined to fill ; that is, betwixt the first 
class of engravings and the middling productions of copper 
and steel, its greatest advantages being economy and ex- 
pedition in the execution. The innumerable instances in 
which the public have already been presented with. valu- 
able works by means of lithography, which could not have 
been produced by the more expensive and tedious mode 
of engraving, are sufficient evidences of its vast import- 
ance, and afford ground for the anticipation of still greater 
benefits. 
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TYPE-FOUNDING, 



In the treatise on Printing the reader will find that the 
invention of the art of type-founding was a very early con- 
sequence of the discovery of the rude art of taking impres- 
sions from laboriously excised letters of wood and metal ; and 
that afler an investigation of the statements of various au- 
thors, the honour of the invention has been given to the 
illustrious partnership of Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoefief) 
the larger share being allowed to the latter, as having had 
practice in the design and proportioning of letters in his ori- 
ginal employment of an illuminator; that the place of the in- 
vention was the city of Mentz, and that the time was about 
the year 1457. Nor, upon examination, will it appear that 
any other can dispute the honour with these worthies, in- 
asmuch as they indisputably used cast metal types before 
the secession of Gutenberg from his associates,' and conse- 
quently before the dispersion of their workmen by the capture 
of Mentz in the year 1462 ; nor will the claims of Koster of 
Haarlem in any case interfere with these, the most sanguine 
of his supporters carrying his pretensions no farther than 
the art of taking impressions from excised characters of 
wood, of lead, and lastly of tin. The necessity of some 
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improvement upon the original method of forming types, 
even on the very limited scale upon ^^ hich the first efforts 
of typography were conducted, must be obvious, and it 
appears to have advanced in a natural and rapid course. 
The first step seems to have been tlie striking of a letter 
of approved cut, answering in some degree to the modern 
punch, into soft clay or plaster, and the infusion of metal into 
the mould thus formed ; the shaft or bodi/y which by so rude 
and uncertain a method must necessarily have been rough 
and untrue, being dressed into correctness by manual la- 
bour. The art of casting and working metals, however; 
being at that time by no means defective, and Fust being 
by profession a worker in gold and silver, it is probable 
that a process not unlike the modern was soon invented ; 
but of this we have no certain evidence, the whole art of 
printing being carefully kept a " mystery" by the initiated 
until about half a century after the probable date of the 
invention.* This evidence is afforded us by the device of 
Badius Ascensius, an eminent printer of Paris and Lyon in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and also by that 
of an English printer, Anthony Scoloker of Ippeswych, 
who modified and adopted the device of Ascensius, as indeed 
did many other printers of various countries. This curious 
design exhibits in one apartment the various processes of 
printing, the foreground presenting a press in full work. 



' A copy of the Speculum Humanat Salvatwnis, in the library of the 
late duke of Marlborough, presents probably the earliest specimen of 
cast types ; twenty-five of its leaves being printed from solid wooden 
blocks, or perhaps from wooden blocks on which the designs have been 
so cat that the scrolls, cut upon other blocks, were inserted in spaces 
left for them ; while, in tbirty-eigbt leaves, the scrolls are in cast type, 
inserted in the designs in lieu of the engraved scrolls. 
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the background on the left the cases and the composilor, 
and on the right the foundery ; the matrix and other ap- 
pliances bearing a precise resemblance to those at present 
in use. This introduces to observation the &ct that the 
earlier printers generally combined all the various processes 
of their profession in their own offices, although it would 
appear, that as the art spread over Europe, and secrecy be- 
came less and less necessary, the most enterprising q)eedily 
began to furnish their distant brethren with types from their 
respective founderies. Thus it would appear that the first 
types of the English architypographer Caxton were sup- 
plied by Ulric Zell, and that it was not until the establish- 
ment of his printing-house at Westminster that he began 
to cut letter in imitation of his own hand- writing, and more 
agreeable to the fashion of writing at that time in use in 
England. Lettou and Machlinia are supposed to have 
purchased their types from foreign founderies, perhaps from 
Lyon or Milan. But Wynkyn de Worde discarded that 
jealousy which had hitherto obstructed the progress of the 
art in England, and having cut many founts of considera- 
ble beauty, supplied his contemporary typographers. His 
black letter in especial was so much esteemed as to have 
been in use to a very late period, and it is said that rem- 
nants of his founts are to be found in some of the most 
ancient printing establishments; nay, it is even possible 
that some of his original punches or matrices might yet by 
a diligent antiquary be discovered — a valuable and interest- 
ing addition to our many curious relics of the art. 

The first record of the separation of the art of type- 
founding from that of printing, would appear to be a decree 
of the star-chamber in the reign of Charles I., dated 11th 
July 1637. This was probably one of the attempts to sup« 
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press the printing of seditious works by the rising puritans, 
who, after establishing secret printing-offices in various 
parts of the kingdom, found it necessary for secrecy to cut 
their founts themselves. The decree seems to have been 
in some degree a revival of one of the same nature, 28 
Elizabeth, limiting the number of printers to twenty. By 
the first-mentioned decree it was ordered, 

That there shall be four founders of letters for printing, 

and no more. 
That the archbishop of Canterbury, or the bishop of Lon- 
don, with six other high commissioners, shall supply 
the places of those four as they shall become void. 
That no master founder shall keep above two appren- 
tices at one time. 
That all journeymen founders be employed by the mas- 
ters of the trade, and that idle journeymen be com- 
pelled to work, upon pain of imprisonment, and such 
other punishment as the court shall think fit. 
That no master founder of letters shall employ any other 
person in any work belonging to the casting and 
founding of letters than freemen or apprentices to the 
trade, save only in pulling off the knots of metal hang- 
ing at the end of the letters when they are first cast, 
in which work every master founder may employ one 
boy only not bound to the trade. 
The four founders appointed by this decree to serve the 
whole kingdom were John Grismand, Thomas Wright, 
Arthur Nicholas, and Alexander Fifield. 

This decree was revived I4th Charles II., renewed 16th 
Charles II., and again for seven years 1st James II., at 
which term it expired, and was never renewed. 

The founts in use in English printing-offices may be di- 
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Pica (Fr. and Ger. Cicero^ from its having been first used 
for Cicero's Epistles) is the fount which is used as the 
general standard of measurement in casting leads, quota- 
tions, cutting rule, and regulating the price of press-work, 
&c. It is in very extensive use for works of a standard 
character, history, art, and other library works : it is suffi- 
ciently large for weak eyes, and not too great for moderate- 
ly sized 8vo pages, being in fact the just medium. There 
are 71 ms to a foot, and it is equal to two Nonpareils. 

Small Pica (Fr. Philosophic; Ger. Brevier) is perhaps the 
most extensively used of all the founts, being a very useful 
and well-proportioned letter. Novels are almost always 
printed in this body. 83 ms to a foot ; equal to two Rubies. 

Long Primer (Fr. Petit Romain; Ger. Corpus) is like- 
wise much used, being very well adapted for works in 12mo, 
dictionaries, and other works in which much matter is to 
be got into a small space : it is the type of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and of this volume. 89 ms to a foot : two 
Pearls. 

Bourgeois (Fr. Gaillarde ; the Germans have none to cor- 
respond) is much used for the same purposes as Long Pri- 
mer, and in solid matter is difficult to distinguish by the 
eye from that body. 102 ms to a foot : two Diamonds. 

Brevier (Fr. Petite Texte ; Ger. Petit or Jungfer) is so 
called from its having been much used for printing breviaries. 
It is much employed for small works, and for notes. 112^ 
ms = 1 foot. 

Minion (Fr. Mignonne ; Ger. Colonel) is chiefly in use 
for newspaper advertisements ; it is a very pretty fount, and 
well adapted for pocket editions, prayer-books, and Bibles : 
it is perhaps the smallest of readable sizes. ' 128 ms = I 
foot: half English. 
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vided into two kinds; those used for book, and those for 
job printing, that is, hand and posting bills, &c. Of book 
types there are twelve regular bodies, viz. Great Primer, 
English, Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois, Bre- 
vier, Minion, Nonpareil, Ruby, Pearl, and Diamond. Be- 
sides these, Minion-Nonpareil is a good deal used; and 
some founders have introduced intermediate founts, as 
Emerald. 

It is much to be regretted that no uniform standard 
has been adopted by letter-founders for their founts of the 
same-named letter ; they vary not only from those of other 
founders, but even from their own, owing to which it sel- 
dom happens that any two founts stand together. This is 
the cause of much inconvenience, as in the instance of 
capitals and small capitals, accented letters, signs, and other 
sorts introduced into common matter; the printer being 
obliged to purchase a small quantity of each with every 
fount, whereas, were there any uniformity* he might have a 
considerable quantity to be used with any fount as occasion 
required. 

Great Primer (Fr. Gros jRomain ; Ger. Tertia) is the 
largest type in use in book printing, being chiefly for large 
Bibles, on which account it is sometimes called Bible Text; 
but it is very seldom employed. There are about b\\ ms 
to a foot : it is double the body of Bourgeois. 

English (Fr. Saint Augtistin ; Ger. 3Iittel) is much used 
for church Bibles, and for works in folio and quarto. The 
French name is probably derived from its being first used 
to print the works of St Augustin ; the German from its 
being the middle of seven standard founts used by the early 
German printers. There are about 64 ms to a foot : its 
body is equal to two Minions. 
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to which, afler it id well mixed and strained, add one ounce 
of glue and half an ounce of gamboge. 

Then take of French olialk 4 ounces, 

old plaster of Paris.. ^ ditto, 

starch I ditto. 

Powder these, and sifl them through a fine sieve ; grind 
them with a portion of the gum-tragacanth, glue, and gam- 
l)oge ; then add sufficient water to give it the consistency 
of oil, and apply it with a brush to thin sized paper. The 
writing must be made with the ink on the prepared side. 

When the transfer is to be made, a polished stone is 
warmed to about 130° Fahrenheit, and placed in the pres^ 
I'hc paper is then carefully damped at the back with a 
Fponge, and placed between some sheets of soil paper. It 
is next placed on the stone with the writing towards' it, and 
passed through the press as in printing an impression. This 
must be repeated four or five times without raising the 
leatlier cover of the bed of the press,, beginning with a 
slight pressure at first, and increasing it every time. The 
press is now to be opened, and the paper, being damped, 
taken off*, when the writing will appear to have come off 
the paper on the stone. 

Wh(m the stone is quite cold, it is etched and prepared 
for printing in the usual manner. 

This mode is peculiarly valuable for maps, plans, writ- 
ings, &c. when expedition and economy are objects of im- 
portance ; and the impressions produced by skilful litho- 
graphers retain all the purity and sharpness of the original 
drawing or writing. 
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Imitation of Wood Cuts. 

This is a very easy mode, though not much practised. 
A polished stone is covered all over with lithographic ink, 
and the parts which are to be led white are scraped away 
with a steel point. Very fine lines are most easily obtain- 
ed by putting them in with a hair pencil. The stone is 
etched as before described. 



Etchings on Stone. 

A polished stone is prepared for this mode by washing 
it with diluted acid as weak as the water used for etching 
a drawing ; and after that is washed off, and the stone is 
dry, it is to be covered with weak gum-water and a little 
lamp-black. This forms a coating to the stone, and the 
artist works on it with an etching needle, as in etching 
upon copper. The lines which he traces appear white, but 
look stronger than they will appear afterwards. The stone 
should be a little warmed, for the needle to work freely 
through the coating, and care must be taken not to breathe 
upon it. "When the etching is finished, the surface is to be 
rubbed all over with linseed oil, which penetrates into the 
lines drawn by the needle. After this the coating is to be 
all washed off with water. 

In this mode lines can be drawn as fine as on copper- 
plate ; it is however but little practised in England, though 
it is often employed in Germany. 

The great distinction between lithography and engrav- 
ing, when employed for works of art, is, that the former 
gives a fac-simile of an original drawing, which retains all 
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The mould is a very simple but very ingenious appara- 
tus, consisting of two parts, so contrived that, being pro- 
perly placed together (viz. 2 in a 1, 6 1 in 6 2, c 2 oir 
c 1, and d\ ox\ d 2), they form, in the centre ^, a space, 
which is geometrically described as a parallelopiped, being, 
in fact, the mould in which the type is formed ; the ma- 
trix f is placed at the bottom ; the metal is poured in at 
the orifice formed by the closing of the upper parts. It 
will be seen that the two parts which form the mould slide 
upon each other, and that the extent to which tliey close is 
regulated by the width of the matrix ; and that therefore 
all types of one fount, whether the broad 4-m quadrat or 
the narrow i or 1, may be cast in the same mould. The 
spring at the bottom of figure 2 retains the matrix in its 
place, and without removing it the new letter cannot be 
disengaged ; the hooks at the top are used to remove the 
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letter from the mould, f is an enlarged drawing of the 
matrix. 

The caster, with this apparatus, stations himself by the 
side of a furnace containing the melting pot and the fluid 
metal, of which he takes a portion with a very small ladle, 
and having poured in a sufficient quantity, jerks the mould 
into the air with his lefl hand (a very singular movement), 
which has the effect of expelling the air and forcing 
the metal into the finest strokes of the matrix. He then 
with one finger releases the spring, separates the mould, 
and hooks out the letter with one of the pieces of bent wire 
represented at the top of the mould ; and so proceeds with 
considerable rapidity, casting about 500 letters in the fiour, 
of ordinary sized type, although the smaller and the larger 
sizes require much more time, the first on account of the 
care requisite, and the latter to allow of the setting of the 
metal. 

» The types are now removed from the caster's table by a 
boy, who strikes off the knob at the bottom, caused by the 
superfluous metal at the orifice of the mould. A workman 
next rubs the sides of each letter upon a slab 
of very gritty stone (his fingers being guarded 
by a piece of leather), which removes any small 
knobs or globules attached to the sides or edges. 
This is done with great rapidity, from 1500 to 
2000 letters being rubbed in an hour. The 
letters are then set up in a long stick, and again 
dressed, and the bottom grooved, by which exact 
height is insured; and the fount being then proportioned, 
is tied up, and is ready for the printer. 

The matrix for very large type is differently prepared, 
the nicety of the punch-cutter's art not being required. 
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The letter having been accurately shaped out by rule and 
compass upon a piece of copper or brass, the part so mark- 
ed out is cut away, care being taken to cut the back some- 
what wider than the front, the sloping edge forming the 
shoulder of the future type. The piece of brass now very 
much resembles the plates used for stencilling the large 
headings of legal forms : it is next riveted upon a smooth 
surface of brass, which forms the face of the letter. 

There is a peculiarity in script type which is deserving 
of mention. Script being an imitation of hand-writing, 
it is necessary that the fine strokes at the beginning and 
end of each letter should be in close contact with those of 
the preceding and succeeding letters. This M. Didot en- 
deavoured to achieve by a very curious shape in the type, 
by which each should so lock in with the other that the 
required contact should not fail ; but he carried his inven- 
tion beyond the power of practice, for having resolved the 
characters into their component parts, he cast a series of 
signs exactly resembling the ** pothooks and hangers" of a 
schoolboy's copy-book, so that not only was every word to 
be composed, but every letter : 

The English founders soon improved upon this idea, cast- 
ing each letter complete. This however requires several 
letters to be cast in several forms, the initial, medial, and 
final letters not being always quite alike. The following 
will give an idea of how script is cast and composed : 

Mf /// /£/££/£// 
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Most of the English type-founders, aware of the practical 
defects of this method, have, by a careful adjustment of the 
fine strokes at the beginning and end of each letter, cut 
founts upon the ordinary square body, which answer every 
purpose. From the nature of the metal, however, and its 
liability to wear and become battered, script is an expen. 
sive fount 
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SPECIMEN OF TYPES. 



Although in the treatise on Type-Founding the names 
of the different sizes of type used in the printing of books 
have been given, yet it has been deemed advisable to append 
here a specimen of the founts which are more commonly 
in use, with their names affixed, in order that authors may 
be enabled more readily to point out the type on which 
they wish any work or part of a work to be printed. 



ENGLISH. 

" Every printing-house is, by the cus- 
tom of time out of mind, called a Cha- 

PICA. 

pel, and all the workmen that belong to it are 
members of the Chapel ; and the oldest freeman 

SMALL PICA. 

is father of the Chapel. I suppose the style was ori- 
ginally conferred upon it by the courtesie of some 
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LONG PRIMER. 

great church-man, or men (doubtless when chapels were in 
more veneration than of late years they have been here in 

BOURGEOIS. 

England) who, for the books of divinity that proceeded from a 
printing-house, gave it the reverend title of Chapel. 

BREVIER. 

" There have been formerly customs and bye-laws made and 
intended for the well and good government of the Chapel, and 
■for the more civil and orderly deportment of all its members 

MINION. 

while in the Chapel, and the penalty for the breach of any of these 
laws and customs is in printers' language called a Solace. 
'* And the judges of these solaces, ana other controversies relating 

NONPAREIL. 

to tbe ChapeU or any of its members, were, plurality of votes in the Chapel ; it be- 
ing asserted as a maxim, that * the Chapel cannot err.' But when any contro« 
Tersy Is thus decided, it always ends in the good of the Chapel." 



THE END. 
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SCIENTIFIC TREATISES 

REPUBLISHED FROM THE SEVENTH EDITION 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 



In two vols. Bvo, price \2s, 

TWO TREATISES ON 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. By P. M. Rogkt, M.D., 
Secretary to the Royal Society, Author of the Filth Bridgewater Treatise, 
&c. &c 

" A luminotu and most candid and impartial account of Phrenologr In the Treatise 

on Physiology, that science is treated clearly. taWj, and in the systematic manner which a 
uuieterly inatructor might adopt for the benefit of uis pupils. "—7at<'< IJagazine, 

IL 

In a thick vol, post 8vo. price 9«., illustrated tcilh Plates and Woodaits, and 

prefaced by a Biographical Memoir of the AutJior, 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SIR JOHN LESLIE, on the following 
important subjects of Natural and Chemical Philosophy : — 



6. Climate. 

7. Cold and Congelation. 

8. Dew. 

9. Meteorology. 



1. Achromatic Glasses. 

2. Acoustics. 

3. Aeronautics. 

4. Barometer. 

5. Barometrical Measurements. 

" We scarcely know any scientific book more attractive." — STidland Counties HerakL 
" We cordially recommend the publicatioii."— JLoft^ion Conservative Jourtial. 

IIL 

In post 8tro. price 6«., illustrated hy upwards ^ 1 00 Engravings on Wood^ and a 

Chart of Magnetic Curves^ 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. By Sir David Brewster, LL.D„ 
F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. &c. 
" The splendid article by Sir Darid Brewster on Magnetism."— JI/orwiw/7 Berahf. 
** The only treatise yet published in which all the recent discoYeries of imiK>rtance are to 
"he !6and collected together, and properly arranged."-'ObKfrer. 

IV. 
In one vol, Bro., price 9s, 

DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS OF ETHICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D., F.R.S. With a Preface 
by the Rev. Wh^llam Whewell, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
" Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the subject would admit, that cose and 
peTB^cnitT which flow from the complete mastery of a congenial subject.'*— Q{<ar<(T/j^ Review, 
*' Iliat inimitable ' Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,' which is prefixed to the ucw edi- 
tion of the £iu7clqpcdia. '*—l'^m;u:if J^ey, 

V. 

In Ato, price 128., with Fouiieen higJtIy finislied Engi-avings^ 

ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, GENERAL, SPECIAL, and COM- 
PARATIVE. By David Craigie, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. &c. &c. 



'* Without branching out into unnecessary details, the leading points of each division are 
placed before the reader in a clear and concise though sufiicicntly comprehensive manner, 
the whole forming a rolume which may be perused with pleasure and advantagi*, both bj 



CNCYCLOPiBDIA TREATISES CONHNUED. 

VI. 

Tnpost 8to., illustrated tcith upwards ofSisxty Woodcuts^ price 6». 

THE FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN GARDEN ; fonning the 
Article * Horticulturb.' By Patrick Nkill, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secre- 
tary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

" One of the best modem books on Oardeninfl extant ; clear, comprehenaiTe, and in ereiy 
rMpect well arranged". — Loudon't Gardener's Magazine. 

VII. 
In post Qvo. price 6s. 

PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. By B. R. Haydon and William 
Hazlftt. 
" This inimitable Dissertation on Tainting."— Taifs Magazine. 

" Wo have mentioned the Eratification we hare experienced from the perusal of Mr. Has- 
litt's Essar ; we most add a similar testimony in farour of his fellow-labourer. Mr. Haydon. 
His Treatise seems to us the result of study and obserration extensire and profound."— 
Quarterly Review. 

VIII. 

In post 800. price 6«., copiously illu^rated toith Woodcuts, 

MINERALOGY, according to the Natural History System. By Robert 
Jameson, F.R.S.S. L. & E., Regius Professor of Natural History and 
Lecturer on Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c &c. 

" Distinguished by perspicaity of style and arrangement, and by copiousness aud accuracy 
of dieiaii."—ConttUutionat. 

IX. 

In ito.^ with T/Urteen Engravings, price 9s. 

A SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. By James Cleghorn, Esq. 
" The best account of the Apcriculture of the Scotch Counties is to be found in Black's 
edition of the Eucyclopscdia Britaimica." — Loudon's jlgricuUure, p. IITS* 

X. 

In 4to., tttV/i Twenty-seven Engravings, price I2s. 

A system; OF ARCHITECTURE, with the PRACTICE OF 
BUILDING. By William Hosklng, F.S.A., Architect 

XL 

In post 8»o. price 6s. 

A TREATISE ON PROBABILITY. By Thom.^s Galloway, M.A., 
F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

XIL 

In a handsome volume ito., price 9s., with numerous Engravings, and copious 
Musical Illustrations interspersed uith the text, 

AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION, with an Appendix and Notes; being an extension 
of the Article " Music." By G. F. Graham, Esq. 

" A masterly and comprehensive "EASM.^—Athemrum. 

" We never saw so much sound practical information on the subject compressed into the 
same %xtvice."— Spectator. 
" A lucid and harmonious arrangement of the principles of the art."— J/uiica7 World. 

XIIL 

In post 8ro., wUh Fourteen Plates, price 6s. 

A TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. By Sir David Brewster, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of 
r mnce, &c &c. 
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HNCYC;<OPJEDIA TREATISES CONTINUED. 

XIV. 

In post 8«o, price 6s. 
TREATISES ON 

POETRY, MODERN ROMANCE, and RHETORIC. By George 
•MoiR, Processor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, and Wil- 
UAH Spalding, Esq. Advocate. 

** Learned, able, and eloquent." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

^ " Well fitted for a Class-Book in English Classical Literature, and as such we recommend 
It to the attention of teachers, and to the reading public generally."— ^r^w*. 

XV. 

In post 8i70, price 6s. emheUished with Plates and Woodcuts. 

A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Professor of Geology in King's College, London ; Author of " Illustra- 
tions of the Geology of Yorkshire," " A Guide to Geology," &c. &c. 

'* A masterly compendious exhibition of the general principles, objects, and ascertained 
data of the youngest, but not least robust, of modem sciences." — Glaagow Argus. 
'* An admirable digest of geological kaoyrledf^e.— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

XVI. 

In posi 8»o, price 6s, with a Map of Ancient Rome, 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. By the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, M.A. 
With an Account of the Topography and Statistics of Modem Rome, by 
the Rev. J. Taylor. 

The want of a compendious History of Bome, combining the views and discoveries of 
modem enquirers, with the perspicuous and attractive style necessary to fit the work for the 
young student, has led to the publication of the present volume. Without suppressing 
those traditionary legends which are blended with the earlier records of Roman History, an 
attempt has been made in the present Work to distinmiish between Fact and FabUt and 
to maxo the latter subserve the important purpose of elucidating and of fixing in the me- 
mory those real events from which the fabulous legends have arisen. 

XVIL 
In post 800, price Bs. illustrated with Woodcuts and Engravings, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILWAYS, explaihing their Con- 
struction and Management, being the article under that head in the Ency- 
clopaedia, with additional details. By Lieutenant Lecount, R.N. F.R.A.S., 

C.E. of the London and Birmingham Railway. 

" The best and most complete treatise on the fmh^ccV'— Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

*' By far the most vaJuable work on the construction and management of rail ways extant." 
—Manchester Courier, 

XVIIL 

In Ato, price I2s. with Fifteen Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACflCE OF 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, forming the article " Ship-Building," in the 
Encyclopaedia, with additional details. By Augustin F. B. Creuzb, 
Member of the late School of Naval Architecture, President of the Portsmouth 
Philosophical Society, and Editor of the Papers on Naval Architecture. 

" One of the best, because the clearest, and at the same time perfectly comprehensive, 
diaqjuisitions on Ship-Buildmg, is contained in the Encyclopaedia Bntaxxmcai."^ Liverpool 

^ XIX. 

In post 8w, price 68, illustrated with Woodcuts, Maps, and other Engravings, 
including HumholdVs Map of the Geographical Distribution af Plants. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Thomas Stewart Traill, F.R.S.E. 
Regius Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &c. &c. 
" A most. elaborate digest of facts judiciously arranged, and, as a general exposition, per- 
aps the most complete thai has yet appeared."-— Xrccd* Mercury. . 



BLACK'S ATLAS COMPLETED. 



JuH pidjlished^ Price £2, 10«., ieauti/uUy coloured, and hand" 
somely half-bound in moroccoy gtU leaves, 

A GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

IN FIFTY-FOUR FOLIO SHEETS, 
Engraved on Steel by Sydney Hall, in the first style of the Art. 

WITH OEOORAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS, STATISTICAL TABLES, AND A 
TOPOOBAPHICAL INDEX CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 39,000 NAMES. 



Geographical accuracy, beauty of execution, and cheapness, are the distiiiguish- 
inff features upon which the oresent work rests its claims on public suppmt. 

In the construction of the Maps, access has been obtained to sources of infor- 
mation the most recent and authentic. Among these may be mentioned, the 
Admiralty Charts, the Ordnance and Trigonometrical Surveys, the Charts of the 
Colonial Office and East India House, and some Documents in the Admiralty 
hitherto unpublished. The other authorities consulted include all the Continental 
Mapi^ on the aocuracjrof which it is safe to place reliance. Amone these may be 
mentioned, the Imperial Atlas of Russia, and the Works of Luw6. Humboldt, 
Lapie, Lopez, Antulo. Lamoke, Raglovitch, Parsell, Le Blond, Keller, Dolago, 
ana Schomburgk. Tne value of the Atlas has been fetrUier enhanced bv the ad- 
ditions it has recdvj^ from Modem Works of Voyages and Travels, m>m the 
Transactions of the (Geographical Society, and from sudi Books of Special Geo- 
graphy as possess the highest claims to Topographical and Statistical accuracy. 
The names of British Navigators and Travellers whose disooveries have been on- 
bodied in the present work, are too numerous to be included within the limits of 
an advertisement. It may be sufficient to state, that the Maps have been revised 
by Greographers jvell qualified for the task, and cfunpared with the Works of 
Ross, Farry, Back, Franklin, Denham, Clapperton, Lander, Owen, Bamett, 
Spix, Cra^ord. Smith, Martin, Jackson, and many others. 

To the high degree of Topographical and Statistical accuracy which such ar- 
rangements are calculated to ensure, these Maps unite a beautv of execution 
rarely to be met with in works of the class. The scale upon whicn they are en- 
gfkkVed, is also considerably lai^r than that of any other Atlas at the same price ; 
the leading countries of the world being exhibited on a scale commensurate to 
their respective importance. The general reader vrill therefore find that the pre- 
sent Atlas is not only much more commodious than the expensive vroiiES of the 
same class, but that the extent of its information will be amply sufficient for all 
the purposes of reference. 

An Alphabetical Index of all the names occnrring throughout the sereral Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude, ia appended to the Work. When it ia atated that thia Index con- 
tains three timea the number of namea which occur in the laat edition of Brookea'g Gen^I 
Gazetteer, the completeneaa of the Atlaa itaelf, and the compreheuaire nature of thJs valu- 
able addition to it, will be readily admitted. 

In a reTiew of the Work which appeared in a recent number of the Atlaa Newspaper, it is 
obaerred:^" We may now say with certainty, that as no Atlaa exceeda that of Black's in 
the neatness of its form and the utility of ita dimenaiona, ao, in Geographical accuracy, and 
beauty of execution, it equala any work extant of aimilar pretensions and yet greater cnaige. 
We haYe not been disappointed in a single reference to any of the Maps yet Issued, and we 
hare aererely teated those of the present number." To thia testimonial the Publidiers could 
add many others which hare appeared in the leading Journals throughout tho kingdom ; but 
limited space prevents their multiplying these recommendations. They will therefore only 
add the opinion expressed by the Metropolitan Conservatire Journal i—** For Geographical 
accuracy, beauty of execution, cheapness of price, and readiness of reference, we ao not 
know any sitnilar work which can at all approach it." 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 
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ALEX ANDEB.-AN ABRIDGEMENT OFTHE ACTS OFTHE PARLIAMENTS 

of SOOTLAin>'fr(nn the Beicn of JamM I. in 14M to the Union in 1707* ^""^"'"g TeilMiiin 
the whole Soots Act! DOW in roroe and on, witb Notes and BaftrenoM. By'iyifflMW AleTanrtMy 
W.S, (By yeeommenrtaUon of the Oourt.) Bojal Sro, Sla. boards. 

ALEXANDEB.-A DIGESTOFTHE NEW BANKRUPT ACT FOR SCOTLAND, 

witb a copioas Appendix, containing the Act itwlf, lihractical Fonns, &o . Intended fbr the use 
of MerdumtB and Banlcen, as well as for that oftheLe^al Profession. Bjr WiUiam Alexander, 
W. S. Second Bdition, improved and enlarged. Bo;;^ 8to« 18b. boards. 

ALEXANDER.— AN ABRIDGEMENT OF THE ACTS OF SEDERUNT OF 
the LOBDS of OOUITCIL and SESSION, from the Institutlorf oMSie Court in isas to the pie- i 
sent time, inehiding verbatim the whole Acts now in force relatbig to Sheriff, Bozgh, andOom- | 
misBaryCodMs, Sheriff Clerks' Fees,, Procurators' Eees,&o. With Notes and Befraences. Br 
William Alexander, W. 8. (With the qieeial approbatton of the Court and Bean of Faculty.) 
Boyal 8vo, 18B.boaids. 

ALEXANDER.--SUPPLEMENT TO ABRIDGEMENT OF THE ACTS OF 

SEBEBUNI ; containing the Acts from Iflth July 1887 to Mlh December 1848, with Notes and 
Beferenoes. By William Alexander, W. S. Boyal 8to, 7>. dd. boards. 

*'The Court approve entirely of the proposed work, not dtabting it will be prepared wtththa 
me care and aoonraoy as fbrmerly."—- Loao PBasmmr's CuauL's Lsmnu 



ALEXANDEB.~CHART OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN A SEQUESTRATION 

under the Act 9d and 8d Yiotoria, Cap. 41 ; with SUPPLEMENT, containing Foims of Affi- 
davits by Creditors, Minutes of Mcettngs, the Act itself, and a cofiovM Index. Bj WllUam 
Alexander, W.S. l8mo, 6s. cloth. The Chart poay be bad separately, ClMed4s.» or in Shed 
as. 0d. 

ALEXANDER.— ANALYSIS OF THE SEVEN RECENT STATUTES ON CON- 

YETANCINO. Wltb a Copious Appendix, oontidning the ACTS and FBACTICAL F0BM8 
of the Writs and Instruments thereby introduced. Seoood Edition, enlarged. Boyal 8vo, 10s. 
boards. 

ALEXANDER.— RULES AND FORMS FOR DRAWING* NEGOCIATING. AND 
BECOYEBINO PAYMENT of BILLS of EXCHANGE and PB0MI8BOBY NOTES. E!y 
William Alexander, W.S. Post 8vo, dk 6d. boards. 

ANDERSON.— GUIDE TO THE HJtSHLANDS AND ISLANDS OFSCOTLAND, 

Including Orkney and Zetland ; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities and Natu- 
ral BUstory; with numerous Historical and Traditional Notices; Map, Tables of Distances, 
Notices (rf Inns, and other infoimaUm for Tourists. Bj Geoige aind Peter Anderson of Jnver • 
nesB. New Edition, los. 8d. doth. 



*' Their descriptions possess all the fk«shness and truth of deHneaittons taken on the qpot by lkml> 

liar hands Not an object of interest firom the Mull of Oanlyre to the remote 

Zetland Islands is left untouched."— Imvsbi^ Hsrald. 

Thx Tuns recently (in a review of '* Scotland, ita Faith and Features,") declared " Andezaosia* 
Highlands" immeasurably superior to the other modem Guide Books. 

AUDUBON.— ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Or an Account of the Habiteof the Krds of the United States of America; acoompanfed by 
Descriptions of the objects represented in the woric entitled *' The Birds of Anerloa," and in- 
tenpersed with delineations of American SccHMiy and Manners. By John James Auduboo, 
V. B. SS. L. and B., &c. &o. Hlnstrated with Engravings on Wood. 8 T<dumes, Boyal 8fo^ 
I1.6, fis. cloth. 
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AUDUBON.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BIROS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Bj John Jamet Audnboo, F. B. B8. L. and E., &e. &e. &e. Boyal 8to, Ui. eloUi. 

AYTOUN.— THE POEMS OF SIR ROBERT AYTOUN. 

Fram a Manmcript in poaMMion of th« Kditor, entitled, "The Poemi of that worthy Gentle- 
man, Blr Bobact Aytoon, KaMit, fleoMtaxy to Anaa and Maigr, Quecna of Great Britain," &c 
One rolame, with a Mamdr of the Anttior, and an Introdacti<m to tha Poetry of the Period, by 
Oiarica Boger, Van. of Dunino. lUoatrated with a Genealogical Tree of the Family of Aytoan 
of Kinaldie, a MannBEMnt of the Author in Weatmiuter Abbey* and a Gloaary of ««««*«*«»»- 
Poet 8ro, (h. doth. 

AZARA.— NATURAL HISTORY OF THE QUADRUPEDS OF PARAGUAY 
AUD THE RITEB LA PLATA, tnndated fkom the SpanUi «f Don FeHx d« Axara, with a 
Memoir of the Author, a Physical Bketdi of the Country, and nomennft Note*. By W. Peroe- 
Tal Hunter, Eeq., F. G. 8. Z. H., &o.. Member of the Geological Society of France. Hat toL 
(all that ia pubtiriied) 8vo, with a Map of Paraguay and Buenos Ayica, lOi. 6d. cloth. 
«Ajax»'e Memoin are tuTaluable. Hia deeeriptlona are not only accurate but maateriy."— 
BwAtmoM. » 

M ]>on FeMs de Amxm a ecrit dens e a c e Uaii* ooTngea anr I'hiitoire nafaueDe dn PMragnay-"'- 
(JuTUta. 

BALLINOALL.-OUTLINES OF MIUTARY SURGERY. 

By Rir George BallinnU, M. D., F.R.O.8.E., Smseon to the Queen, Begiua ProfeMof df Mi- 
litary Surgery in the Univerrity of Edinburgh, &c &c. Third Edition, 8to, pp. fi68, 14t. cloth. 
<* A work whidi oushtio be in tha handa <^ every naval and military medical officer."— Bunaa 
Aim Foaaoa MaousAL Bavmw. 

BABETTI.— ITAUAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Accompanied by an Italian Grammar by Giuseppe Baretti. Eighth Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, by Charles Thomson, i vols. 8ro, Sflk. 

BELL.— INSTITUTES OF SURGERY. 

AfTangedintheorderoftiw LecturesdeKTeredinthenniTenityofEdinbur^. BySirCharles 
Bdl, K.G. H., F. B. S8. L. and E., M. D., Gott, Proftaor of Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Cansalfing Surgeon to the Hoqdtal, &c. &c. Two vob. post 8vo, Ifis. dcih. 

BKNNETT.-ACCOUNT OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

HIHTflEICAL Ain> DB8CBIPTIYE, founded on the experienee ofa Three Years' Beaidenaa 
ia that Colony. By J. F. Bennett. Small 8vo, 9k doth. 

BBTHUNE.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Explained and Enforocd in a Sdries of Lectnrts. By A lexander Bethnae, labourer, Author of 
"Tales and Hkstchas of the Scottish Peasantry," and John Bethune, a Flfeshiie Forester. 
18mo, 4s. doth. 

BLACK'S ATLASES. 

BLACK»S GENERAL ATLAS OFTHE WORLD. 

Containing rizty-one Folio Maps, engraved on Rteel, in the firat style of the Art, by Sidney 
HalL Hughea, and others, with Geogn^jhioal Deaoripiions, Statistiaa Tables, and an Index of 
an the names oeonrring in the several Maps, amounting to 67,000, with thdr LalMude and 
Longitude, and the number of the Map in wUch they wfll be ftnmd. New Edition, with nu- 
merous improvements and additions, L.9, Ifls. atrongly and elegantly half bound in morocco, 
with gilt leavea. Thia Atlas, already favourably known by the large drculation of the former 
Edition, ia unaurpaawd, either in accuracy or beauty of execution, by any work of its daas, while 
in cheapness it is altogethsr unrivalled. 

"Xncge enough to be diitind, without being so large as to be nnwieUjr; it has aD thai any one 
ean require for general use, and all that oould be introduced, without makteg it too bulky or too 
expensive, and so oounterbalanoe its prindpal intention."— Chdrch or Enqlamd QcAjtrmLT Bav. 

BLACK'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

tt^.^T*}? ^7 *SP*J?i?^ ?' **»J*' ^^^^ ^y ^'' Hughes, F. B. G. 8., Professor of Geography 
to tlw CoUege for CivU Engineers ; and engraved on Steel in the first sty h of art ; with an Index 
M^I the names contained in the work, exhibiting the Latitude and Longitude of eadi, and a 
reference to the Map in which it may be found. The Maps of Boyal Quarto size, in 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

"The beat Atlas of Modem Geography that has as yet fallen in our way ; it ia at onoe a duty and 
a pleaaure to recommend it."— Ekuuuh jourkal or Educatiow, May 1847. 

BLACK'S COUNTY ATLAS OF SCOTLAND, 

containing Maps of all the Counties in their Parochial and District I>ivirions, with all the Bail- 
ways, Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Memoranda of Battlea and Former Boundariee, 
» General Map of Scotland, and aSeriea of eight Hiatorical Mapa, exhibiting the Geography of 
the Country from the lat to the 19th Century. To which are added, Deacriptiona of Scotland 
Mod each of the asparate Mapa, and a c<naptote Index to all the Pariahes, ahowing remeotiTely 
S^^^l^^*^^ ** ^ '^1* *^ Coun«7, Preabytery, and Synod ia whidi each ia aituated, and 
tlw Post Town. Quarto, coloured. Sis. bound. 



PUBLISHBD BT ADAM A2n> CHARLES BLACK. 5 

BLAOirS GUIDE-BOOKS, fto. 

BLACK'S PICTURESOUE TOURIST OF SCOTUND. 

OontAiniog an aoeoimfa TrareUing M19: Blxieen Engimved Chaiti of Boadi, BaUroadi, aM 
Inte rw M n g LocalitiM (Ineludlng Flans of Edlnbu]^ and OlaKow); mmnroiai Tlcwttf tha 
Soeooy 00 Wood and Steel; and a eopioua ItiiMiarjr. fifth Xditloii, ooiXMted and laifMvad. 
In a handiome poriable Tolume, 8b. 8a. cloth. 



^ jrhraa poaibla what a Guide-Book ought to be, ■ c miMe, codoIm In iti fatftauaiioo, wltt 
that touch or poetry whieh is no lea fatdiapeniable in such a haunted land ihaa details of iHrtwuftrt 
and histoxioal Ikcta, bat which fequins sound taste In its lntrod«otlon.*'-rAt 



BLACK'S ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 

Containing an aecurate Trarelling Map and Itlneiarjr, with Desoipttve IFollees of all th« re* 
markable objeeta along the sevefal roads, and Eograted Oharts of those LoeaMles which 
posMM p eculi ar Historical or Picturesque interest. Fourth Edition. In a neatpoefeet Tohane* 
81. 0d. bound. 

" A work most oareftillT and elaborately compiled, containing fha gr«itea> pamlltil» tftaont at 
Information in the smallest possible q)aoe."— Scovsiuii. 

BLACK'S TOURISTS MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND. 

A Series of Twenty Views of Piotoresque Scenery and Csnbtafted LooatMes. m. tteejr 
Binding. 
This Series of Views presents deDfitiatians of some of the noblest prospects fai Scotland, by many 
of her most accomplished Artists. Among the sul^ects represented may be mentioned, Bnor- 
BOBOH, PsBTH, DuNKuo, BosuN Chatsl, and the Castles of TAvnocra, Snauiio, and CmAio- 



ThsListof Artlsis includes the names of LEITCH, HORATIO M'CUllOCH, D. O. HILL, 
MONTAGUE STANLEY, the REV. JOHN THOMSON, aUd others not less dIsthignWhed 
in tiieir several styles and departments. 

The EngraTings are executed in the highest style of whieh the art is cMiahla. W. Mnxaiy 
BkAxnABO, WiLutoBB, FoBRBST, CousBM, ftod Bbntuv, bts amoog the Engravers on Steel; 
wUle Jackson, Lanobus, John TaoMPsaH, S. Wiuiams, and BaANsroH, mtre executed the 
TiewB 00 Wood. The price is unusually moderate, even at a time remarkable for the variety 
of eheiv publi c ations; and the portability ot its fi>nn recommends the woik In a paztteblar 
asMmet to the attention of the peering traveller. 

BLACK'S CELTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Two LithMTaphlc Prints representing Full Length Figures of a Hfathland Chief— dan Mao- 
donell, and a Highland Piper— Clan Qregaraoh. From Paintings by jLjt. MIah, Esq. Prioa 
as.- Od. each, elaborately coloured. 
These Drawings have been executed with strict regard to fldelltv of Oostiune» luad flimbb very 
accurate and spirited representations of the Celtic Character ana Garb. 

BLACK'S GUIDE THROUGH EDINBURGH; 

With a DeseilpHion of the I^virens. Illnstrated with a Phm of the Cttj i a Map of the 

Country Ten Miles round ; and Twelve Views of the Public Buildings and of the Newhbonr- 

IngSecneiy. fflzth Edition, enlaiged and improved. Inaneatpodtet volume, SB. dfselred. 

" This lit^ book should be in the hands of every stranger who desires to be fiuniliar with all 

that is remarkable in the Antiquities, Institutions, and Public Buildings of Edinburgh."— SconiiAii. 

BLACK'S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW; 

Arranged in Three Walks; with a Plan of the City, and a Map of the Edinbnigh and GIbmow 
Railway, the Union CbmU, and the Four Poet Roads between the Uttes. Th&d EdWoa.. In 
a stitched cover, as. 
" If any viaitor in Glasgow finds himself a stranger in it, he has himself only to blame, as he may 

find himself at home in every part of it, with the Economical Guide in his pocket"— EonBUBon 

Aovbbtisbb. 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

CoBtadning a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Railways distinctly kid down, be- 
sides Sections of the more important districts on an enlaiged scale, and Engmved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and latereMing Localities. Third Edition, in a portable volameb lOi. dd. 
<deth. 
" A oareftilly-eBeoated work, prettily iUuetiated, with usefiil Maps."— ATHBnanni. 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by John PhilUjps, F. R. S. G. L., ProAssor 

of Geology in King's College, London. With a minutely accurate Map, by W. Hughes ; Chaiit 

of the LiUKCs, by Sidney Hall ; Views of the Scenery by various distinffufihed artists ; and an 

ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. SeccHid Bdttton, 

greatly enlaig«l and improved. In a neat pocket volume, 6s. doth. 

" This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the same elaborate phm, (as abe W c tur a iiu e 

Tourirt of Scotland,) governed bv the same resolution to spare no cost or trouble tq achieve a soOf 

eeaaAil result. It needs no higher commendation. It is a picturesque Guide In every s ense M i 

descriptions are charmingly written— its intelligence Is ample and minute aiid its inasttaiilflnt ai« 

admirable specimens of art." — ArtAs. 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO SOUTH WALES; 

With numerous Engmvtngs, by the late Montague Stanley. mthePrsH. 



6 OATALOOUB OF WORKS 

BLAOK'S TRAVELLING MAPS. 

BLACK'S TRAVELUNQ MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

CuMtHaXtj eooijpUed fWan th* Mapi of tba Oidnaaoe 8aiTeyi,aiid beantiftillrengmTedbTSkhiey 
flan } with •U the BottdSf Baiuoadi, and other TopogiMhioal bifonnanon requixed by the 
ToaiM or Trmveller oo tiiiilnMi fflae, thMj4wo tnehei oy tirenty4wo and ooe^half. In a 
neat portabl e eaee, ooUmied, 4m. dd. doth. 



" ▲ beaattAdly.«saoated Hap ofEhglend and Walm, which, after careAil oboerratioa and re- 
teenee, we oan oharaeteilea ai befaif among th* moit oomct ever iaaed.'*— Mnmio JoawtAL. 

BLACK'S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

OarefUly oooatneted tram, the beat attthoiliiei. With all the Beads and BaUroadt aoeaxaMy 
laid down. Om, thlity4wo Inehes by twnity4wo and one-halfL In a neat portable eaee, 
eolooied* 4a. 0d. doth. 

" A handeome -looking lfap» ot lane dbnenrioaeyjpet to well mounted that it fddt np Into the 
llae of a pooket-book, aod'admlti at the mme time or a partial examination."— SrscTAits. 
The huge ICape of England and Scotland may be bad on roUen, Tainiahed, at 8b. eadi. 
••• Bmuler Maps of Bngland and of Scotland, In pocket eaeei, price 9k dd. each. 

BLACK'S COUNTY MAPS OF SCOTLAND. 



Done up Mpafately In neat cloth eaeei, printed on patent doth peiwr. and coloured, price le. 
each, except Argml, Perth* InveneM, and the Weitetn Idanda, which are doable mj^a, and 
aeU lUk Is. ad. eacn. 

BLACK'S TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND. 

Oaraftdly coatmcted fWan the meet recent authorities, with all the Bdkte, Bailroads, &o. 
aeenxately laid down. 8iae« twenty Iqribarteen and a-half inches. In a neat p<»table ease, 
ooloured, 9k 8d. doth. 

BLACK'S MAP OF THE LAKE DISTRICT 

Of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. Ccnstmoted by Wnix&M Hoonai, Professor 
of Oeopaphy In the College for CIril Engineers, from the Maps of the Ordnance Surreys, with 
antheheightBoftiieprinidpal movntains In flset attached to their names, and the WaterflUls, 
and Moonmin Pathe on^ to be traveieBd on foot, property Indicated ; with other topographicM 
Inftmnatloo required dtber by the Tourist or TimTeller on buriness. Slie, nineteen by fDoiteen 
" ■ Beatrtfl\iUy( - - - 



' engraved and odonrsd, 9k dd. in a neat portable i 

BLACK'S MAPS OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 

Oomnlled from the Maps of the Ordnance Surreys. SIse, North Wales fourteen by eleren and 
a-half inchea, and South Wales sixteen by elcTen and a-h»lfinchea. BeantlAiUy engraTodand 
ooloured. Is. dd. each in neat doth 



BLACK'S TRAVELLING MAP OF THE CONTINENT. 

Xmbradng Geimany, Holland, Belgium, with parts of Franoeand Switseriand ; constructed by 
WiixiAM BnoHas, Profeaor of OeMm^y In the Boyal College for Civil Engineers, fnm the 
most recent authorities. With all Qie Boads, Bailroads, Oanau, and every other topogn4>hical 
tnfbnnation reonired by the Tourist or Traveller on business. Siie, seventeen by twenty-four 
Inches. Beaotlftilly ongmved and ookmred, 4a. dd. in a neat portable 



BLACK'S MAP OF INDIA. 

Constnoted from the moet recent anthoritles, and Indudlng the Pui^Janb, Cabool, Sdnde, 
Tibet, and the idands of Oeykm and Singapore, &c. Size, twenty-three by seventeen and a- 
half Inches. Beaotlftilly engraved and coloured, as. in portable 



BLAIR.— HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES. 

With an Introduotorr Sketch of the History of the Christian Churdies in the South of France 
and North of Italy, oil these Ohurehee submitted to the Pope, when the Waldenses continued 
as fiwmerly Independent of the Papal See. By the Bev. Adam Blair. 9 vds. 8vo, 91s. doth. 

BOYBR AND DELKTANVILLE'S NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH. AND 
ENGLISH AND FBBNCH DICTIONABT, with various additions, corractians. and improve- 
ments, by D. Bdleau and A. Pioquot- New Edition, revised and corrected by the la* Edittoo 
of the Dictiooaiy of the French Academy. 8vo, 19k bound. 

BBEWSTER.— A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D., F. B. B., Corresponding Member of the Boyal Institute of 
France, &c. &c. Illustrated by upwardsof 100 Ibgravings on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic 
Curves. Post 8vo, Ok doth. 

" The splendid article tqr Sir David Brewster on Magnetism."— MoBinMo Hxbald. 

BREWSTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL. D. F. B. S., Corresponding Member of the Boyal Institute of 
Fkance, &c &c. With Fourteen Plates. Post 8vo, Ok doth. 

BROWN— LECTURES ON ETHICS, OR MORAL PHILOSOPHY: 
BSr Dr Thomas Brown. With a Preflwe by Dr Chalmexi. Poet 8vo, 81. dd. doth. 
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BROWN.—PHiLOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 

Wtth a Memoir by Dr Wetah. FUteenth Editton, 8ro, ISk doth. 

BROWN.— PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 

Ouefbltar leviwd with the oiiginal MS. ; with a Portrait, Index, and Memoir of the Author, 
by Dr Welsh ; (all wanting in the previooi Editioiiain 4 Tola.) fiizteenth Eclitioa. 4 Tok. aro, 
L.8, at. oloth. 
'•AnfaMrilmablebook.''— DaPjLBa. / 

i BROWNE.— WHAT ASYLUMS WERE, ARE, AND OUGHT TO BE. 

Being the nbitanoe of Five Lectoree deUvered before the Managers of the Mootroie Bcgral La- 
natio Aqrlum. By W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon, Medical Superimendent of the IhmiMes Lunatio 
Aqrlum, formerly Freaident of the Boju Medical Bodebf, Edinburgh, &c. &c. Poat gyo, 6a. 
doth. 

BUCHANAN.— A COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Conaiating of Thirty Ma|ia, oorreetly engraved from new Drawhigs, eontafaiing the lateal 
BiacoTeiief, and embodying hi each Map a great Tariety of Statistical and other detaila. By 
BObnt Buchanan, Teacher of Mathematica, GhBOgraphy, &c. Quarto, coloured, las. bound. 

BUCHANANI (OEO).-PARAPHRASIS PSALMORUM DAVIDIS POETICA. 

Cum Schematts Metromm et Notis, aceeaserunt pauea miscellanea ex oeteiia tjatism cannini- 
bua. 9y A. and J. Dickinaon. ISmo, as. bound. * 

BURTON.— LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DAVID HUME. 

. From the Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Boyal Sbdety <tf Edinburgh, and other 
Original Sources. By John Hill Burton, Advocate. 8 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, dee.'L.l, fia., 
doth. 

Besides a large colleeiioa of Unpublished Letters by Hume, this work oontaina Diariea^ Ex- 
tracts fiwm Note-Booka, and other Original Papers ; induding an Eaay on the AnthenHdty 
of Osrian's Poema, Letters flrom Hume's Eminent Contempomriea— Gibbon, Adam Smith, Blair, 
Smollett, Monteaquieu, D'Alembert, Diderot, &o. 

BURTON— THE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY, AND MERCAN- 
TILE SEQUESTBATION, IN SCOTLAND. QyJohn HiU Burton, Advocate. Twovola. 
royal 8vo, L.l, 14a. doth. 

" Thia work reflects credit oh the Scottish Bar. In Ailneas and lucidity of general propositioD ; 
in vigour and accuracy of critical inquiry ; in scope ot research and terae power of thought and 
exprearion, it atanda in honourable contrast with the great herd of text-bodes."— Law MaoIsdib. 

BUSHNAN.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF INSTINCT AND REASON. 

By J. Stevenson Buahnan, M. D., F. L. S., &o. Small 8vo, with Eight DluatraiionB. fik eloih. 

CARSON.— PH/EDRI FABUL/E. , 

AuguM Libeiti Fttbularum Aeaoplarum, quae ocuHs nneromm snhJid (hs est, llbrasqulnqua, 
cum Indioe verborum phraaiumque diffioiliorum Anglioe redditorum. Edi<Ut A. B. Oaraon* 
LL. D., Late Sector of the High School, Edinbuigh. EditdoSexta. 18mo, Ss. bound. 

CHRISTISON'S DISPENSATORY ; 

A Oommentaiy on the Phannaoopcdas of Great Britain, comprising the Natural History, 
Descriptian, Cnemistry, Pliannacy, Actions, Uses, and Doses of the Artides of the Matena 
Mediea. By Robert Christiaon, M. D., ProCBSsor of Materia Medica in the Univerrity of Edin- 
burgh. New and improved Edition, with a Supplement, containtaig the moat important New 
Bonediea which have oqme into general uae ainoe the publication of the last Edinburgh Phar- 
maoopeeia in 1841. 8vo, flOs. doth. 

'* We earnestly recommend >Dr Ghristlwn's Diq)ensatory to all otir readers, as an indiQ)enaabIa 
companion, not in the Stu^ only, but in the ' Surgery' alao."— Barr. and Foa. Mao. Baviaw. 

CHRISTISON— A TREATISE ON POISONS. 

In relation to Medical Jurisprudence, Phyriology, ajod the Practice of Physic. By Robert 
Christison, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, &o. &o. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved. 8vo, 90s. doth. 

** It is beyond eompariaon the moat valuable Practical Treatiae on Toxiodogy extant." — LoirHNi 
MsoicAL AHD Physical Joubmaz.. 



OF THE 

By Bobut 
8vo, as. 



CHRISTISON.— A TREATISE ON GRANULAR DEGENERATION 
KIDNEYS, and its connection wtth Dropnr, Inflammation, and oUier Dlseaaea. 
Chriatiaon, M. D., Profeasor of Materia Medica in the Univeraity of Edinburgh, 
dotb. 

** The iUuatrative caaes, thirty-one in number, are narrated with Dr OhriatiaoBiB uaaal eleameas, 
and, like the rest of the woiic, are highly instructive. We strongly recommend thia book to our 
readers."— LoRixur ManicAi:. Gazxttb. 

CLEGHORN.— A SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 

By James Cleghom, Esq. With Thirteen Engravings. 4to, 0B.doth. 

" The best account of the Agriculture of the Scotch Counties is to be found hi Blaek'N Idttlai of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica."— Louoon's AoBxcvx/n;»B,p. 1178. 
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CATALOOUB OF WORKS 



Br 'o^ CMkt lit. «r EUta, F. B. 8. K., 
', an latrodnetton Iqr a Naval Officer, and 



CLBBK.-NAVAL TACTICS. 

▲ njitiiiiatlial and Hfatorieal Ifciay, In Wwu 
Ao. Thlid Edittoa, with Notes hj Loid ~ 
wphnatnty Platae. 8to, sse. cloth. 

COOPEB.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 8UROERY: 

Oom p re hendh ig all the moit infteiwtfaig trnproronenfei from the earlieft ttaaeidown feo the pre- 

sfcgy 




■ad 



Bfliidij 



,od; an aeeoiint of the Inetramenteand Bemediee employed In Puig e w i ttieetjmioi _ 

of the pdpataal Tmrnt and wuneroM Bafennoes to andent and modem 

_afalalonMoflhui|dealUtemfaxe«ananndafDconBs^ The Seventh 

tefieedt eufiiwied, and enkiied. By SuBoel Cooper, Senior Sniveon to the ITniver- 

Ooliege Hoipitalt L o n don. Pro fc w ot of 8nj|wy to the mpm OoBqte, Surgeon to the <taeenii 

'[tSte.ito.ttc llewlifflllflnat~ 



r.c. 



CRAI6IB.--ELEMENTS OF GENERAL AND PATHOLOQICAt ANATOMY, 
PieiMitlwg • View of tiw pseeen* rtale of knowledge In theee Branches of Soienoe. BSr David 
Oralgie,>[. D., F. B. 8. E., &c &o. The Seoood K(Mlon„ enhufged, srrissd, and Immwved, 
8TO, Ms. doth. 

A woik of great value, and one wUdidoesgrMtcredH to the Author^ enidltknaiMllaheiioas 

*~ ""— loilNMI IfVDKAL GasSTTB. 



CORfieSPONpeNCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA ; 
WHkillwaMt of Hn M«Iiehoae (darlnda). Arsanged and Idtted by har 
WMk a Fottmit, he., post Sro, Sk M. ckA. 



CBAIOIE.— ELEMENTS OF THE PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, 

PrteentlBg a View of the present state of Spedal Pathology and TherapeuHes. Br 9a.Tid 
Cniglie, M. I>., F. B. 8. E., Fellow of the Btqral (Mlege of Phvaidam, Edinbargh, Phmidan 
to the Bonl Inflnnary, Emeritus Prerident and BakHMvdinary Member of the &iyti. Medical 



Sodety* «c. &c. &e. 9 volumes 8vo, Ms. doth. 



^ **WoareinoUnedtorecBBdD>CraJigie't 
M aiwcsi. GAaamu 



Bemants as the best we at p rc e ent 



" — LORDOIt 



CBAIOIE.— ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, 

Oenetal, Spedal, and Oomparatlva. By Dav^ Oraigie, M. B., fbnniag the aitiele under that 
head In the Seventh Edition of the Emsydopadia Britannica.' "With fourteen highly-finished 
Eograviqgs. 4tQ, I9i. dotii. 

" Without branching out into unnecessary details, the leading points of each division are placed 
beftire the reader in a dear and concise (though suifidently ootnprehendve) manner, the whole 
; a voluBM which mav be perused with pleasure and advantage, both by the non-profesiional 
I and the piaoUoal anatomist "— luiwarr. 



CREUZE.--SHIPBUiLDING. 

Bsing • Taeatise on the Theory and Pnujtiee of Naval Arddtectun. By Augustin F. B. 
Cheuae, Member of the late Schod of Naval Architecture; President of the Portamouth Phi- 
loaopUeal Sodety ; and Editor of the ** Papeis on Naval Arddtecture." With 15^Dgavings 
«n Sted, and numesous Woodcuts. 4to, Igk doth. 

" One of the best, because the dearest, and, at the same time, perfiMitly comprehensive disquid- 
tfoos on Shipbuilding, is contained in the Entqrdoptedia Britannica."— LrvxarooL Mjul. 

DICK.— A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE; 

Forming the Article under that head to the Seventh E<tttion of the Encydtmdia Britannica^ 
By Wlifiam Dick, Pro&Hor of Yeterinaiy Surgeiy to the Highland Sodi^ vi Scotland. Post 
8vo, as. boards. 

"All Farmers, and OatAe-dealeis, Shepherds, Stablen, Coach Contractors, every man who is 
' 1 to the study of Yeterinaiy Medidne, shookl have Mr Dick's Manual to his possesdon."— 
« AnvsansBR. 

DUTRUC.-A FRENCH GRAMMAR 

* On a New and Or^jlnal Pkn, exhibitii« the Pronnndaticn of the Freneh to pure English 
Bounds t with Ooovenadone Exeidsss, prsoeded by a Method of Questioning and Answering ; 
the whole particularly adapted to smooth the way to a perfect acquaintanoe with the French 
Isingaage. To which is subjoined an extensive finglish and Frendi Mercantile Conwponde^ce, 
diisdy odJedsd from th» best wdtsn on the aotdeot. 8vo, 6s. doth. 

OUTRUC-rLECHO DE LA BONNE SOCIETE. 

A true Guide to French Polite Conversation ; containing, 1st, Introduction to the Frendi 
Language; 9d, A Complete Method of Conversing to French, with familiar Conversations; 
and ad, Aneedotes to the form of Dialogues, with the English opposite. By P. A. Dntruc. 
Umo, 4s. bound. 
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EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

Bxhibittng a condae'View of the latert and most important Diacovtrica in MedidiM, Saigery, 
and JPhatmacy. Publiahing in <);uarteriy Numben, ^ aew«d. 

In every bianch of Medical and Smgical Bdenea, thia work exhibits avahiable comp^aak ms ^rtow 
oTthe progteariTe advanoement of hnowledge; and to thoae who deaire to keep pace with the im- 
proremenOB of the tlmea, eitlier in the theoretical departmenta of Medical Scimce, or in their prae- 
iical aitpUcation, the Edinbuigh Medical and SuigicAl Joiunal la recommended, not only aa a nfe 
<aadJikiidoaa guide, but aa an indlqtenaable xequiaite. 

EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 

Exhibiting a View of the ProgreaaiTe Diaooveriea and Improvementa in the Soiencea and the 
Arte. Conducted by Profeawr Jameaon. .PuMiahing in <tttarterly Jumbeia, ?■• fld. 

■ The Edlnbuigh Kew Fhiloaophloal Journal la now the only Journal of Science pubttahed out c/t 
Loodon. Ita plan embiaoea all the autjjeeta regarded M moat impoitant by thoae engaged in acien- 
tfflo porauitB; and for the braeflt of the eenenl reader, the iuonnatian is oonTeyed m a fonn as 
popular aa Oie nature of the auljecta will admit ct. The numbera will be fbund to contain many 
Inmoitant artieka iUuatratlng the progreaa of diaoovenr in Natural Pfaikw^hy, Geology, Chemiatry, 
JiraiuialHiatca7,.0cinpanitlTe Anatomy, Practical Mechanica, Geography, Navigatton, BtaMatlca, 
Antiquittea, and the Fine and Uaeful Arte ; together with many intereating Biographiea, of Indivi- 
duala eminent in the hiatory of Science. ^ 

EDINBURGH PHARMACOPOEIA OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS. Second EngUah Edition. l8mo, 5a. doth. 

ELLIOTT.— THE POEMS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT, THE CORN-LAW 

BHYMEB. Cheap Edition, large 8to, 4t. aewed. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA. 

The Serenth Edition, edited by Profeaaor Napier. Dlnaixaked by £08 Engiayinga on Sted, and 
many Thouaanda on Wood, with a genenllndex of upwaida of 68,000 Bererencea. Twenty -one 
Tdumea Quarto, L.37, lOk doth, L.42 half-bound rnaua or murocoo. . 

" Thia ia the really cheap Encydopcedia, for that only ia cheiHp which ie exoeHent.*** " It la our 
firm conviction, that the Biitiah public waa never before in poaeeoaion of a work of this daaa so com- 
plete in all ita departments, ao varied in ita auljecta, so profbond in ita information, or aancttooed 
,with the atipw <» aueh great authoritiea in every branch of the Arte, Sdenoea, and General Lite- 
rature, "f " The first thinkeia, writers, and savans of the age, have in this book cons o l i da t ed a 
body of Philosophy, History, BeUes Lettres, Biography, tidence, and Art, which fulfils whatever 
ia required firom a Mnnplete drole of Literature and the Sdenoea. "t " With the exception of audi 
'Actima aa remain comparativdy unaiTected by the progreaa of time and improvement, by Atf the 
•greater number have been written expready for this Edition, and, in every instance, by perMns the 
most eminent in the respective departments of knowledge of which they have been employed to 
treat. "§ *' To such an extent lias this aubstttutian of new matter been carried, that in some of the 
volumes, three-fourttis of the whole contents are entirely new."! " For extent of uaeAilneas, and 
moderaaon of price, it appears to ua unparalleled ; and to men whoae foztunea and rooms do not 
permit tliem the enjoyment of a large collection of books, we cannot conceive a more valuable ac- 
quiaition than this edition of that moat comprehensive of all worka— the BncyclopaMiia Britanaiaa."f 

" The Index, a work of atupendoua labour, and, without doubt, the most oomprehenaive index 
of miacellaneous literature and science in the EngUiBh language, exhibits in a ver^ striking maimer 
the vast extent of information contained in the ^icycl<4Media, wad must prove of mvaluable service 
to all who have occasion to consult books of rederenoe."** 

*' The quality of the paper,— ^e remarkable elegance of the typography,— and the beauty of the 
platea, combined with the literary value of ita.contenta, reader it the beat, and because the beat, — 
the cheapest En^-dopaedia ever published in Britain."ft " Now that the country is being deluged 
with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the Setemoe 
and the Literature of I^gland, that pubUshera (kue ever agi^ venture on auch another work aa 
thls?"ti 

** To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergy- 
man and the Layman, to the Student of Sdenoe or Philosophy, and the Cultivator of Literature or 
the Elne Arte, the EMCvcUMrjBDiA BRrrAMmcA will prove an aoquidtion of tiie highest value. The 
gi e at acope of its infonnation also recommends it inan eqpedal manner to emigrants, and otherper- 
aons reddent in quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the 
. enjoyment of extend ve librariea."tS " An Australian or New Zealand Settler, who left his home 
vHth no other accomplishment but that of being able to read, write, and couat, might, with sndx a 
oompanion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached 
his deetination.")! As a token of regard presented by individuals or asBociati<»is, no gift could be 
devised better oaksalated to fiilfil the objects of such testimoniaUi ; for, while the beauty and qtksulour 
of the work commend it to the taste of the donor, its great practical utility cannot ail to render it 
highly acceptable to the party receiving it. 

• Athenaeum. t BubUn Evening Mail. t Tait'a Magadne. 

f Morning Chrotdde. | Bradford Obaerver. 1 John Bull. 

■ •• Caledonian Mercury. tf Bristol JourAal. tt Athemeum. 

If Leeds Ccmservative Journal. 11 Quarterly Review. 
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EDINBURGH TALES^^ 
i8vOk4ii«d.dki4hglll. 



TahMM I. i wwtolnlin Mta rt iw i ptorfw ty Mw J o h a rt oai fttia Coadneior,) Mm Fbmw, Ito Ctow, 
Xte MMfbvd, Mn GkOT»«, MlM T|«te, Mr IknHtt, Mr Od^^ 
Landar, Ae.; andanHnma* oTMIv-fVMicqwdto ttat of aiM ruimom attbm ottbmgjnonIL 



T4>liiiiw n. eoDlaiidiw flkotiM, by Muj Howll^ Mn Qon, HoOnHm, John Min^Mki : 
BoteH mooll, ami Mn^oliBitoM. 

I III. ooBiyiilaf Twdra StoalM, by Mia Mttfbvd, Mn Ckm, tteMthor or <* Mo^ 
iI>leklMMlor,BKt.,MMiiko<mmBOl],Ii«.,M.P.,aadr' " 




FLEMINO.-MOLLU8COU8 ANIMALS, 

Plnrieid DMrOmtioa, and DiaMkal UMk with a lofeiaioe to the SxHaet nusea. 
IfcBBliw, D-Di, 7. B.B. E.. M.W.B., rroftawt of Natoiml Philotopkr In tho T7niv 
Biw^CoUaso, Aboideen, An. ^ fte. 'With Bghteon Plates. Poet 8fo, OB. doth. 
<* SIM^aUMd by aperfeet knimledge of the TWf einioiia aod iBtamttag anltfe^ 

tnaK by • mtwb and wiarehlng analrrie of the evidnee, and • dear and anairtatlty ainu»BiMit of 

iha BanUhilow datailBeonnected with it." OfieBow C wnrum auuu 

FORBBS^TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS OF SAVOY, 

And other Parti of the Ponnlne Chain, with Obeerratieoi on the Phenomena of CttMleta. Br 
Jamee I>. Foite*, F.B.B^ See. B.B.E., OonMpondinf Member ofttie Boyal Indltute of Fmnoe, 
Proftaor of Katural Philoeoplur in the UniTent^ of Idinboivh, &e. &c A Kew EdttUm, Be- 
Ttsad aad Xnlaiged. DIuttiatedbyalmeM^ofthe MerdeGlaeeof Ohamoani,Liaionaphad 
▼iewe and Plane, and Sogmvinci on wood. Imperial oetavoj «b» or with the lai|oMiv o*> 
loued, in a oaee, Sle. Od. doth. 

*' This ebborate and beantiftilly^aitmted work."— QuABnaiT Banaw. 

** Pregnant with intereet."— Emububoh Bavxnr. 

FYFB— THE ANATOMY OF THE BODY; 

niiutnited by One Hundred and Tifty-Bl^t Ratee taken partly fifom the mod odebrated Aa- 
thMa, partly Aram Nature. By Andrew!^, 7.B. B.E. 4to, boarda, with Deaoripttve letter^ 
, 8vo» 40^ boarde. 



OALLOWAT.— A TREATISE ON PROBABIUTY. 

B!yThomM Galloway, M. A., F.B. 8., Seoretaiy to the Boyal AatronomioalSodety. PMtavo^ 



GARDNER.— A LATINENGUSH, ENQLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 

PoandedantheWoikofthelateMrLeTeratt,aadpaiileaIariyadMtedtothe Claadea anally 
■tidied prepaiatory to a Coll^^iate Oooiae. ByTrandsGardner, A.M.«IiidnMtorinthaPiih- 
Uo Latin BduMl in Boston. 8to, lOi. dd. oloth. 

GIBBON.— DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edwaid Oibban, Be). New Bdttian, In eight Tolamee,8To,a8k doth. 

GIBBON.— DECUNE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By Edward CHbbon, Xaq. A New Edition, with some aoeoont of the Life and Wrttingi of the 
Author, by Ale»anfder Chahneii, Eeq. g.8.A., and a Portrait. In one thidi vdome, 8vo, flOk 
doth. 

GIBSON.— EUTROPII HISTORIC ROMANS BREVIARII 

Prlmaa Quinqua Librae; Notis Andids, at Tooabnburio iUaatrnvit OilbertiM M. Gibeon, in 

A^»fli|iwn«» fH>nAft|H>MmH IUtlig«fa> Btittar. Igmo, flk dd. doth. 

GIBSON.— LE PETIT FABLIER, 

On EMpe en Miniature. Par T.G. Gibeon, MaitredeOanTlnliHovitd,&e.&e. lftni>,ls.ad. 
doth. 

GILLY.— VALDENSES, VALDO. AND VIQILANTIU& 

By the Bar. W. 8. GUly, P. D., Author of ** Wafcfcitwian Bceearohee " Pod8TO,ft.ed. 

<* An doquent aeoonnt, Aram penonal oiieerraiion, of that nnall eommonity of Proteatante, who. 
In the aeduded raUeys of the Ooitian Alpa, liaTe,ibr many oenturiea, maintained the purity of their 
ftdth and wonhip. Mid kept up the Hre of thdr veetd ehurdi, in the midd of privatians and pene* 
•ntlona not yet eztlnguiihed."— <^jLBnau;.T Banaw. 

GLASSFOBD.— ITALIAN POETS. 

Lyrical Composltione aelected fhan tiie Italian Poeto, with Trandatians. ^y Jamea GbMtford, 
laq. of Dougddoo. Seoond Edition, greatly enlarged. Small 8to, doth. 

GORDON— INTEREST TABLES AT FIVE PER CENT., 

From 1 Day to 865 Daya ; from 1 Month to IS Months ; firam 1 Tear to 10 Tears. With Ta- 
bles showing Intered at fire per Cent, reduced to four and a-half, four, three and a-half, three, 
two and aJulf, and two per Gent; Tables of Commission or Brokerage, &c. By Jamee Goidon^ 
Aoeountaiit. Umo, half-bound. 
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GRAHAM.— MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

Being to Eaa»y on it* Theory aad Piaotioe, with an Appendix and Votei, being to wteMlon 
of the article "tftuie." By 6. F. Oraham, Esq. Wfth numerooi BngraTinga, and eo^ona 
MnMcal niortiationa intervezaed with the Text. 4to, Be. boards. 

" A maitevly and compreheuiTe Eaaay."— Athxh^tom . 

ORAV.-H.ECTURES ON THE NATURE AND USE OF MONEY. 

By John Gray. 8vo, 7*. 6d. cloth. . . .^ ^ . — »,.. »x.. 

The aom and saManee of the Anthor^ dootrlBo uw be given in then ftw wofdi »— wnhool UM 

dightei* shadow or Mmblanoe of Assodafeioaor OomblnaMoa ofainr Itind— or, in other words* eon. 
£ientiy with the most unbounded fteedom of Individnal Oompetitian between man and man— Pro. 
duotion may be rendered the uniform and nerer-fUUng Ganse of Demand adinflnitom; and thai 
aeiely ^the establishment of a prapeily-eonitttoted Katiooal Bank. 

HANSARD.— PRINTING AND TYPEFOUNDINQ. 

Two Treatises t^ T. 0. Baosasd. lOnstcated with PJates and Woodcuts. Post 8to> Ok dotti. 

« A Printer's Mtoualwhieh eveiyons in the trade will fladlihiB Interest to possess."— Wi 
.Bavxaw. 



under 
giatifl- 



HAYDON AND HAZLITT.— PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By B. B. Haydon and Wniiam Haslitt. Post 8vo, 6S. doth. 

**HrHailitfsdeTerlitito Treatise, written for the 'BneyelopiedlaBrltaanioa,* hai 
ournotlee. We have read no worit of that author with anything i^iproadiing to the 
catton."— QuABTxaLT Bxvixw. 



HENDERSON.— ASTRONOMIC AL 0B« ERV ATIONS 

Made at the Boyal Observatory, Edinburgh. By Thomas Henderson, F. B. 8. E., and B. A. S., 
Phifesaor of PnMsOoal Aatrooomy in tlie Univerrity of Edinburgh, and Her M^)eaty% Astrono- 
mer for Scotland. PubUshed by order of Her Majes^ Qovemmant. Yob. 1» 9,8, ^ 4,and 
8. Quarto, Iflk boards. 

HETHERINGTON.— THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

By the Bev. W. M. Hetherington, M. A. With an Account of the Topography and Stailstlds 
of Modem Borne. By the Bev. J. Taylor, M. A. 

••• Without su p pr e sBta g those traditionary trends which are blended with the eadier records 
of Boman ffiatory, an attempt has been made in the present work to disBngwish between Faet aad 
Fable, and to bum the latter subserve the important purpose of eluddaniig and of fixing in tlM 
Memory those real events flrom which the fsbulous legends have arisen. With a Ibp of Aneimk 
Borne. OB. bound. 

HOOPER.— LEXICON MEDICUM; 

Or Medical Dictionary : containing an explanation of the terms in Anatomy, Human and Com- 
parative, Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medioa, Midwiferr, Pharmacy, Phydolo^, Practioe of 
Phyric, Surgery, and the various branches of Natural Philosmhy conneetea with Medidne. Se* 
lected, arranged, and compiled fromtlie l)e8t Authors. Bythe late Bobert Hooper, M.D., F.L J. 
The Seventh £ditian, revised, corrected, and enlarged. By Ktein Grant, M. I>., Ac &o.» £so- 
tuter on Ther^teutios at the Korth London School of Medicine. Thick 8vo, aos. doth. 

HOSKING.— ARCHITECTURE WITH THE PRACTICE OF BUILHINa 

By WllBam Hosking, F. 8. A., Architect. To whiehare subjoined the Articles Masonry, Join, 
ery, and Carpentry. IHth Thirty-five Engravings. 4to, 15s. boards. 

HUME.— LETTERS OF DAVID HUME, 

And Extimetsfhnn Letters referring to him. Edited by Thomas Murtay.XL. D., Author «f 
*« The Utemry History of Galloway," &e. 8vo, 6S. doth. 

IRVING.— LIVES OF SCOTTISH WRITERS. 

By David Irving,. LL. D. Two volumes, post 8vo, iSa. doth. 

'* Dr Irving writes with equal ease and perqiiouity, aimpUdty, and nerve. He is acute and search- 
ing in hiaanalyris of character, mental and personal, and generally juat and generouain hia Judg* 
•- '• — Guuoow Asoua. 



JAMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 

Abridged by John Johnatone. 8vo, 81a. doili. 

Conlalnihg an the Worda in the Dictionary and Sui^lement, in four vola.4to,inooiporBied in one 
Alphabet; with the variouameaningaipd the etymona; andembodjing the proverbial aaytoga, and 
a brief d e scr i ption of the usages and manners of Scotland. 

ItELLAND.- ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 

By P. KeOand, A. M., F. B. SS. L. and E., &o. &c., late Fsllow of the Queen's CoUsge* Gam- 
Imdge, Profeaaor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, Bs. doth. 
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KELLAND.— DEMONSTRATIVE MATHEMATICS.' 

BaiilgaOoafW«rLMliiNS,1»aM Itov. PhUtp KcUwid, ▲.M.,F.S.a8.L.«iMlH.,PNtaMr 
«r Maftbaaatta is th« Univw^ of Sdinbush, iHltlWow and Tutor of <^Men1 OoQege, Ohii- 
Mdg*. Iftno, U, M. ekiMl. 

KITTO—A CYCLOP/EDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

B!yJoluiKIMo,I>.]>..r.S.A.,EltlOTor«*Tk«TI«toriiaBnd«,'*Ae.*e. imtttUhfrnamt- 
KNMaMtSeliohutandDlviiMi, Britidi, OonttiMntel, and American, whan laittak aia aflnd 
latlMfarvBVMllvaaoiiMbatkna. I]lu«lniledlvlCanl)^«i«Tiii|*<>BMeri;aiid8MBBna«lDa 
OMWaod. ln*woibUkr^buam,BtfHh^tMk. 

piBiiiatt,andthrtHkairaa nomagtobafataad to aaeJi a woflt, wMeh can thrawlhAt aa M» 
erMdni, lateiinHattoa, hMoiy M<4pa|)h*, aialMMlasy, an^ ttii 

bcairttfttUy printed, and tollhMPMed with ronrtecncBgwTioaaof mapaandTiewfc beatde»inDtattaB 
Ave hundred weU-exeented woodaali of aalilceli calenhitcd to ehiddat^ the Holy Sci^itaiaa."— 
• llwurfi IirmoDoonoif to nta OamoAii AjiAsm tm twm ScHrrunai, If utk KDrmer, Tot. t. p. 4S7. 

•* In the OyckvadtofiafBia w, wa Ncognlaa the doeenca of the eennaottra between the Beripta- 
fal and pnmne eaUeeti of the anelent wnld ; the Jfamtag and ability with whiA the ene ohM Is 
made to throw lUrhs upon the other ; theintaiatry with which obeoleteumces are again reetored to 
the Imowledge ofmanbinfl i theaente ortticiaa which it made to bear on the aooet dt^mtedfonni 
and thinfli or nrelaMon t and the extnordinaty iOnitiation which the moit reoondito labieota re- 
eeive at me handi of the oontributoia."— Atbbnjbdm. 

** We have no pubHcatlen at all to he oompand with it; it ia an invaluable addition to our theo- 
laglMl ttteeaiam, and the estemlva cirwilatinn and itudy of it would augur well for our ftiture ad- 
Tanoonent."— KoBTH Barma Bansw. 

KITTO— THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE 

From the Pairiarehal Age to the PteetatTtme ; wiHi In tr oductory Phapteia on the Gcogxaphy 
and Matnial Hiatory of ue Country, and on the OnctoBU and Insototfoiia of the Hebrews. Bj 
John KItto, D. D., V. 8. A., Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible," Ac. &o. With Queatiane for ex- 
amination, by Alexander Beid, A. M., Beotor of Circue Place School. ISmo, 8^ id., or with 
Map of Paleettne, U. bound. 

KNOX.— THE ANATOMISTS INSTRUCTOR 

And Muaeum Companion ; being Praettoal DIreetieoi for the Formation and •ubeequent Ma- 
nagement of Aoatoialaal Mnaenmi. By F. J. Knox, Burgeon, Couerrator of the Mnaenm in 
OldB ur geo n r HaB. Iftpo^ «. Od. boarde. 
M WethinkthiaaoapUalbookinttiway. We potfttvdyinriit upon Saigeone and Student* buy- 
tag it ditectly."— Mawco-Onmon aic A i Bavuw. 

LAUDER.--HIQHLAND RAMBLES, 

And Long Legends to Shorten the Way. By Sir Thomas IXdc Lander, Bart, Author of '* An 
Aoeount of the Momyshiie Ftoods," <^Iioehandhu," &e. Ac With seren Uluatmtive Etchings 
bgr W. Dyea» bqt* xhlid Edition. Two vofamee, post Sro. One Guinea, cloth. 



«* We haaitilyiieeommend these volumes to an tourists to the ' Land of the Mountain and the 
bod,' who aia asMtag ftwth on ttidr deUghtftal trip."— Barnxxr's MacBLLAmr. 
*« Foil of legnd, f^af advntwe, ftUl of intereaf—AnuitAirM. 



LECOUNT.— RAILWAYS. 

A Praetlaal Tieatisa t explaining thdr Constmctioa and Management, being the Artide under 
tiiat head to tiie EneyelopiBdia, with additional details. Bhr Lieutenant Lcoount. B. N., 
F. B. A. 8., C. E. of the London and Birmingham Bailway. lllustnted with Woodonas and 
Eagmrings. Post 8vo, Ss. doth. 

*' The beat and most complete treaUse on the snhfeek" — MaraovouTAif Oohsxbvatitx Jodbiiai» 
** By fhr the most vatnable woric on the oenstructioa and maaagameat of railways extant."— 
MiLHcnaRaa Obmusa. 

LBBS.— FRACTIONAL ARITHMETIC. 

Being Introductory to the Stn^ of Mathematiok Hy George Lees, A. H., Mathematical Mas- 
ter to the Soottiah Naval and MlBtary Academy, and Leoturer on Natural Philosophy, Edto- 
boigh. Umo»flkM.do^ 

LEES.— ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA. AND GEOMETRY. 

An Elementary Work fbr the T7se of Stndoits. By George Lees, A. M., &c. 8to, Ss. doth. 

LESLIE.— NATURAL AND CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Being the Contributions of Sir John Leslie on the following important sut^fects of Natural and 
Ghemioal Philosc^hy : 

1. AcsaoMATic Gr iMSs 9. Aoocsnps. 8. Asbonautics. 4. BAaonafaa. a. BAaomratcAi 
MxAsuaxMaHTS. 0. Cumatb. 7. Oou> ako CoNOXLA-noit. 8. Daw. 9. MxraoKOiiOOY. 

Ulustnited with Plates and Woodcuts, and prelS|ocd by a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 
Poet Bto, 9s. cloth. 

** We seaveely know any sdentifle book more attraetiTe."— Midland Oooimai HsaALs. 
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LINDSAY.— HIGH SCHOOL VOCABULARY. 
Bj Samuel Undaqr* A. H. ismoj Is. bound. 

LITERATURE— THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE, 

And its Bffdot* on Sodety. Ihriiutti^ » Slatoh of the Vngnm of Biylish and aaoteh Lttwfc- 
ture. 8to, 7»' boafds. 
*' This very able commentaiy on the Progress of Literature is maBiftsUy the prodnolian of' one 
who has read muchj and thought more."— AmuBOV. 

tOOAN.-COLLECTANEA LAT1NA MrNORAi ' 

ffiTe Exoeipia ex EuntoFn Hqtoria Bomana; ex Hhro Etaac. Aon. Tioitnus da vtaie Bliiahlbns 
vrbis Bom«; ex Ooamuo Nxpotb de vitts exeellentfum impeiitorum; noo non et ex PnjBnai 
' Fabuub. His accommodata aooedunt Tocabulartnm ao Vtmthm Ftoprim. la »■— a T y rc a am 
ingenuis aitibus operam danttum. Editfo AMem nan aina ooia etnandatai lflRB% as. fid* 
bmind. 

tOTHIAN.— CONSISTORIAL LAW. 

ThelAwandPractioe peeuBar to the Acttooa of DednaAor of Marrlaoe, KttIUfe[, avanllon, 
DiToroe, Legitimacy, &c.,transferred from the OommlssaryOoaztto tte Chmrt of SesriaB; oom- 
^hending the Styles oftheee Actions, Fleas, Modes of Proofj and genend detail of Froeedure. 



With Bemaifcs on the PiesenC GMate of ttie OomistoHal I*w,and tiw Beoeiit Judkatuie Act 
By Maurice Lothian, SoUdtor in ttMCoMi«todBlC9urto(8eoaand. 8n>,3i.M. boaxda^ 

MACAULAY-A M£OICAL DICTIONARY. 

Designed for Popular Use : containing an Account of Disease* and tbeir Tredtment, indudiag 
those most frequent in Warm CUmates ; with Directions for Adminiateilw Medicines ; the Be- 

SalatioD of Diet and Regimen ; and the Management of the Diseases of Wcnen and Oblldrai. 
V Alexander Macaulay, M. D., Fellow of the Boyal CoU^e of Suzgeoas of Edinburgh, and 
Pnysicii^AccoucbfBur to the New Town Divenaaxy. The Tenth EdLttoo* enlaiged, corrected, 
and improved. Dedicated by permisrion to the late Dr AbereromUe. In <»» tmdt vohima 
octavo, double Colunms, 14s. doui. 

*' Just such a work as every head of a fhmily ought to have on Us book-shalf."— Baaavrar En> 



MACKINTOSH.— ETHICAL PHILOSOPilY, 

A IMssertation on the Progress of Ethical PhUq8(q»hy, chiefly during the Seventeenth and 
lighteenttt Centuries. By the Bight Hon. Sir James Maddntoah, LL. D., F. B. 8. With a 
Preeue by the Bev. William Whewell, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, CUnbridge. 8vo, ». 
doth. 

" Done with taste, discrimination, and, as fSu as the sufeject would admit, that ease and perq[4cnity 
which tlow from the complete mastery of a congenial sulgcot."— QuABTSaiiV Bbvixw. 

** That inimitable < Dissertation on icthieal Philosctpby' which Is prsOxed to the New Sditton of 
the Encyclopaedia."— Fkamcu Jzvnur. 

MACLA REN.— GEOLOGY OF FIFE, AND THE LOTHIANS; 

Induding Detailed Descriptions of Arthur's Seat and Pentland Hills. By Charles Maclaien, 
Esq., F. B. 8. E. Illustrated with 90 Woodcuts, 11 Geological Sections, and 8 Coloured Mi^m. 
Fcp. 7»- Od. tUOx. 

M'CULLOCH.— THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By J. B. M'OuUoch, Bsq. Thiid Edition, enhuged and coneetsd thxonglxnit. 8vo, las. doth. 

MALTE-BRUN.— A SYSTEW OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi. Embradng a Hisborical Sketch of the Pro- 
gress of 6e(Mnn4>hical Discovery, the Prindples of MatbemaMeal and Physical Geography, and 
a oompleto Description, from tb» most recent sources, of all the Countries in the world, "with 
numerous Statistical Tables, and an A^habedcal Index of 12,000 Names. One thl^ votome, 
8vo, aos. cloth. 

"One of the most comprehensive and best comidled books of the dan ever published. By iia ar- 
rangement, which is aUnple and ingenious, the book is made to answer every purpose of a Gaset- 
teer, as well as a complete System <^ Geography, the Index containing reference to I^OOO names. 
It may be extenrively used, with great advantage, for purposes of education, and, as a isompaot and 
general book of reference, no better can be placed oa vm library sheUl"— BaixAionA. 

ilALTE-BRUN— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Prindples of Mathematical, Fhvsical, and Political Geography. By M. Malte-Brun. Seoond 
Edition. Improved by the addition of the most leoent mwnnanon, derived from various 
sources. With four Plates. 8vo, Ifis. doth. 

" We think the translatorB of Malte-Brun's Geography have done good service to the pnhUc^ by 
rendering so valuable a work accessible to the EngUsh reader."— EnwauBOH Bxvnw. 

MALTE-BRUN.— UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Or a Description of all the Parts of the World. By M. Malte-Brun, Editor of tiM " Annates 
dcs Voyages," &e. Sto. ¥^th a Gompfehearive Index of 4«,000 Names. Nina vohtasas, iMro, 
L.7, doth. 
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MARSHA LL.-ON SOLDIERS. 

Th* XnlMini, Dtehaning, and FcMloaliif of BokUen, with Um Ofidal Doeamento on ( 
BmidiMofMiBtery Dnij. Bf Henry M»iJmll, F. B. 8. E., Deputy-Inapeotor-Goncnl of Axmj 
UoiSUaJa. Seeood KdittoB. 8vo, Tk Od. elotli. 
•* A BMMl ▼Billable book, and ought to be fai the libfmrjr of evwy medleal offioer In ttie pobUc Mr- 
rim, whether «f the army or navy."— BaiTna amo Fbatont Mxdical Bstibw. 

MARTIN.— THE SEAMAN'S ARITHMETIC; 

Or the ApplkalioB of the ■evnml Bolee of that Seieiioe to the porpoeee of the Maritime ProAe- 
iloni betaw Intended aa an IiApodaatton to th»Toiiiic Mariner prmnutory to hie leaniinc Na- 
vlgnllan*andteliiseiAeeqMakgiiklanea. By John Martin, Agen^ Kincardine. 18ino,ak«L 



•« We doubt not ' The 8eainan<li Aritfamalie' wiU meet with that general fkToor to whidi Iti intrin- 
rie exeeUenee tad naelU oapabUitiee eo fbUy entitle it."— G^uDxaoAK MnacoaT. 

MATTHBW.— EMIGRATION FIELDS: 

North America, the Oh*, AiubnOia, and New Zeahmd, (toeeribing theee Ooontrlei, and giving 
aeompamttTe view of the ad^tane they preent to Biltieh Settlere. By PaMck Matthew, 
Author of " Naval Timber and Azborieanure." With ttro Folio Mape, engraved by Sydney 
HalL Poet 8vo, Sk ed. doth. 
*' The inlbonatian eontainod in thie work ia (>f each a nature, that every one who has an intentioB 

of emigrating, eiionkl,beroM fixing upon any oonntry aa hie fkitnrereridence^oooautttlieEiuoBAnoH 

Fiauie."— Dumu OaaomciB. 

MATTHEW.— NAVAL TIMBER AND ARBORICULTURE. 

Being a Tnatiee on that aultieot, with Oritteal Notea on Authors who have recently treated the 
8ul)|eol of planting. By Patrick Matthew. 8vo« iSi. cloth. 

MENZEL.->EUROPE IN ie4a 

Tranaleted from the German of Wol^iang Menael. Poet ISmo, 5*. cloth. # 

" A work whieh every poUtidan will do well to conault."— Eclictic Bsvunr. 

MILLER.— THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 

By Jamee Miller, F. B. 8. B., Profeaaor of Surgery in the Univeirity of Edinburgh, &o. &e. 
Sfeoall 8vo, 0k doth. 

'* An admirable epitome of the anigkal adeoee of the day. Being written by a aound praotieal 
auigeon, aceuatomed to the public teadiing «f hia adenoe, it haa that deameai of diction and ar* 
lai^ttnent whieh rendera it an excellent manual for the atudent, aa well aa that alhoant of aden- 
tiHc and practical information whidi makee it a aafe and valuable guide to the practitioner."— 
Lamcst. 

MILLER.— THE PRACTICE OF SURQERY. 

By Jamee IflUer, F. B. 8. E., Profaaaoc of Surgery in the Univenity of Edinburgh, Ao. Uni- 
form with "the Prindplee.'* 
" We have no heaitation in atating tliat the two vdumea form, together, a more complete text- 
book of aurgery than an^ one thai turn been heretofore offered to the atudent."— NoRTBXwr Joubhal 
or Mxmcuia. 

MILLER.-SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

By Hugh Miller, author of " Okl Bed Sandstone." SmaU 8vo, Ti. M. doth. 

'* A well-imagined, a well-written, and a aomewhat remarkable book."— Atuxn jmm. 

*' A very |^eaaing and interaating book ; hia atyle haa a iwrity and elegance which remind one of 
Irving, or of Irving'a maater, Ooldnnith."— SraoTATon. 

*' A highly^unuing and intaieating book, written by a remarkable man, who will infcUibly be 
well known."— Lnnm Huxr'a Jovmkal. 

MILLS—THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Oompriaing Instructions on every matter conneeted with Hunting, Shooting, Conning, and 
Fishing; indnding the Condition of Hoisee, Breeding and Breaking of Dogs, Preeervation of 
Ckune, Deetroying of Vermin, &o. By John Mills, Esq. Author of " The OU English Gentle- 
man," &0. 8vo, Ids. doth. 

** Thia ia a ciqiital and ae as o n aMe book ftwr the Sportsman. It haaall the appearance of bdng 
thrown off I7 a sealoua and aenaUde qmtaman, from hia own knowledge."— ^SncxAToa. 

**^ff JiS^ ^^JS'^^SSlZf OETRY, ROMANCE, AND RHETORIC. 

By William Spalding, ProCaasor of Bhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, and Geoige Molr, 
Esq., Advocate. Post 8vo, OS. doth. 

"The aitiele 'Poetry, by ^ofeasor Mdr,' is prelkeed by an eloquent and perspicuous exposition 
^the ment^and morU qualitieB requiMte to ita production ; and the diatlnction between the pro- 
vl nce of I m a gin a a on and of fiucy evincea disormiination at once accurate and profound."— Exxtxb 



MOORE.— ELEMENTA UNGUiE GR>CC>E. 

StudioJaooU Moore, LL. D. KmendavitauxitqueJaeobu* Tate, A.M., Cantab. EditioQuinta 
Correctlor. 

To thia Edition Is added an Appendix, containing a list of Irregular and Defective Greek Yertie, 
and a Synopaiaofthe Indeclinable Parts of Speech. 18mo, Sk 0d. bound. 
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NEILL.— THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By Fatiiek IStXU, LL. D., F. B. S. E., Secretanr to the Caledonian HoiticaltiUAl Society. Fourth 

Edition. Beviaed iM>d improved, llliutntedtflth upward! of 00 Woodeutt. Poet 8to, Ok ekith. 

" One of the beat modem books on Oaidening extant."— LouooH'k GAiunKSB'B Maoaunm. 

** Practical gardenen and amateurs owe a debt of gratitude to him for his exoellent woik on Hor- 

ttenltni«, which is now (me of the standard worin on the branch of sdenoe of which it traatik"— 

PaorassoB DuraAs's SnacH in tbs GIalidomiam HoKTicvi/nnuu. Socumr. 



NICHOL.— ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 

By Jamee Niehol, Seetetaiy of iite London Geologkal Sodeiy, Author of the Geotogr of SooA* 
land. (In ^ Press.) 

NICOLL.— THE POEMS OF ROBERT NICOLU 

Late Editorof <<The Leeds nmes." Third Edition, w^ a Hemdr of the Author. taaD 
8VO, fls- eloth. 

NIMROD.— THE HORSE AND THE HOUND: 

Their Tailous Uses and Treataient, In-doors and Ouc ; Ineloffing Praotloal InstmoUoai in 
Honenumahip. To wliich is added, a Treatise on Horae-Dealinnk wherein is enforced the ne- 
eeerity for ** Caveat emptor," and a recital given <rf some of the flnt Legal and Veterinary Au* 
ihoiiaes on the question of Soundnedfe and Unsoundness <tf Hoiaee. Qy Nimrod. Second Edi* 
tioa, with numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel, after Drawings by Coqiier, Aiken, B»* 
renger, and Femely of Melton Mowbray. Post 8vo, lils. doth. 

NUGENT.— POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. In two Parts— 1st, French and English ; 9d, English and French ; containing all 
Words of Genentl Use, and authorised by the best Writers. As also the several Puts of Speech ; 
the Genders of the French Noims, the Naval and Military Terms, a List of Proper Names, 
&o. &c. A neiiUBditlon, careftilly revised and enlarged by J. Ouiseanz, A. M. Square ISmo^ 
71. ed. bound ; or Pearl, 6s. Od. bound. 

OSWALD— AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, on a Plan entirely new, adapted to the Modem System of Tuition. By the Bev. 
John Oswald, late Master in George Herlofs Hospital. Fourth Edition. 18mo, 8s. Od. bound. 

'* This very laborious compilatian deserves to be introduced into every school where the English 
Language is taught."— ATaaNADM. 

OSWALD.— AN ETYMOLOGICAL MANUAL OF THE ENGUSH LAN- 
GUAGE, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. Eleventii Edition, price K. Od. doth. 

OSWALD—OUTLINES OF ENGUSH GRAMMAR. 

Fifth Edition, price Od. 

OSWALD.— ETYMOLOGICAL PRIMER. 

Part First. Twelfth Edition, Id. 

OSWALD— ETYMOLOGICAL PRIMER. 

PartSeoomt Fourth Edition, Od. 

PABNELL.— FISHES OF THE FRITH OF FORTH ; 

Their Natural and Eoonamioal History. By Bichard Painell, M. S., F. B. 8. B., Wtth 91 
Figures. 8vo, 8s.doth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F. B. S., F. G. S., Professor of Geology in King^ College, London, Autho r 



of " niustrations of the GeolMnr of Torinhire," ** A Gi^ to Geology," &e. &e. finbelUshed 
with VlaJuet and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, Ot. cloth. 

**The author has selected and combined all the discoveries which have been made In Ctedogy up 
to the present time." — MoaMUfo Hkbat-d. 

PILLANS.— ECLOG>E CICERONIAN>E. 

A Selection firam the Otations, Efdstlee, and Philosophical Dialogues of Cicero : to whldi are 
added selected Letters of Pliny the Younger. Arranged in three distinct divisions ; being in- 
tended to give the studious youth a ntecimen of Ocero's compoaitiona in different aqiects of his 
Character: 1. as an Orator; S. as a If an of the Work! and a Member of Society; and a. as a 
Philosopher. By James Pillans, F. B. S. E., Professor of Humanity in the Univertity of Edin. 
buigh. ISmo, 88. Od. cloth. , 

PILLANS.— PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY TEACHING, 

Chiefly in reference to the Parochial Schools of Scotland : in Two Letters feo T. V. Kennedy, 
Esq. M. P. By Jamee Pillans, F. B. S. E., late Bector of the High Schod, and now Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 88. boards. 

P1LLANS.-ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

The Proper Objects and Methods-«f Education, in reference to the different Orders of Society, 
and on tlie relative utility of Chisrical Instruction : being Three Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. By James Pilkuis, M. A., F. B. S. E., Professor of Humanity in tlMik 
University. 8vo, is. sewed. 
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PILLAN8.-OUTLINE8 OF QEOQRAPHY, 

PilndMil^ AmUnt WiflilMhodaBtorT ■TptonaBoiw <f th> gyih— «f ttw Worid, — J €f flw 

PraftSOf PlOMMy of IM 

bound. 

POETIC READINGS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

B)r Danial SerTmfWMir, oTtlM Obeoi PtaM SdMK^ UlBbug^ (IntheFi«a.r 

RAMSAY.-AN ESSAY ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

B7G«of|eBaiiiaky,B.]f.orTiiiiUjConoso,Gunl»idge. 8to, UbetaCh. 

RAMSAT.--A DISQUISITION 6n GOVERNMENT. 

By G«<»|eB«inHj,B.H. of Trinity Ooa«ge,ChiidNlkl(e. l'o<dMip, «l doth. 

RAMSAY.— POLITICAL DISCOURSES. 



I. On whtti !• GovMUMB* AMindodi t. on OM liberty; «. On Tols by BtJOdk; 4. Ob 
BooAUty^ and Inoqoalttyk; §. On Oonteal and Loonl SyolonM. By QooKgo BaniMir, B. H. of 
Trinity O0ll«g«,GkHnbfid|». tvo. Si. oloth. 

RBID^THE STEAM-ENGINE; . __ _„ 

Bebig»Popalarl>Ma1pttoaorilieOeMtrnflllonaadModoorAclkaioftiM*&iSine. ByHnco 
Bold, Lecturer on Ciheintatrv, &o. Second Bdition, nqrml ISmo, with above Fortj Woodoin, 
«^M.elolh. 



t* 



▲ vory admitaUo little bookr-«elntifl«» kaned, and perfbetty lQeld.''>-fineTATQn. 



BBID.— A PLEA FOR WOMAN : ^ 

Beinga Yindicationor ttielmpoftanoeaadExtentoflieriraianlSpheN of Aetfon. BfMn 
Hu^ Beid. Small 8to, Sb. Cd. doth. 

B0BEBT80N.— COLLOGUIA DE MORBIS. 

Pnottca ei TheoreMea, Qaoattonlbot ei Boeponrii : ad Qaum Ingemiae JaTenfotliaeoommodate. 
iLiMtOQ Arahibaldo BoboitMn. M. D., &o. &o. Editto Textia. 18mo, 71. Od. boards. 

ROD, THE, AND THE GUN. 

Being Two TreaMwe on AncHng and Sbootiiw. The fotmerbyJanMsWilion.EM. F.B.S.K., 
ftcTSo. The latter by the A^or of " The Oakldgb Shooting Code." Seoond Editian, witti 
munerooi Bngratingi on Wood and StoeL Poit 8ro, lOi. Od. cloth. 

*< The treatiw on Shooting, by ttie AoflMir of the ' Oaklel^ Shoottng Code/ la written apon • 
Tory comprehenriTe plan, and beaaliftilly illuatrated. Ite companion on AngHng la one of the moet 
intereeting, InitruotiTe, and agreeable treatiiee on * the «entle art' that ezifti in our language ; and 
will probably be noticed at greater length in a fetwe arOole.''— Eoanraoa Bamnr. 

'* Know likewln to thy otter dlKomlbit, nay, to thy utter oonAuian, that a book hai lately 
Mvpeared yclept * The Bod and the Gun,' ao amoringty written and to coimplete In all its partih 
that there ia not the leaet oooarion tot you to burthen Mr Murrayli ahelTee wifli ttnle piecepti 
that no one will attend to."— PnarAOB to " Baxi and Svum or SAuiaH Fbumo" bt William 

ROGET.— PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

By P. M. Boget, M. D., Secretary to the Boyal Sodety, See. &o.. Author of the Fifth Bridge- 
water Treatise. Two voluinee, poet 8to, Ui. doth. 

*« A hnniaons and iBOtt candid and impartial aocovnl of Phrenology. . . . In ttie Treaties 
on Phydolon, that sdenoe ia treated clearly, ftally, and in the qyatematio manner whkth a matterly 
faistmctor Bught adopt for the benefit of his pupils."— Tait'b Maoaxixs. 

ROLLIN.-ANCIENT HISTORY 

Of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Modes and Persians, Macedonians, 
■ad Grecians. By M. BoUln, late Prindpal of the UniTetsltv of Paris, ftc dec. Trandated 
from the French. New Editton. Illuatrated with Maps and other Engimrings. In Six To- 
htines. 8to« 4Sa. cloth. 

RU8SELL.-THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE : 

With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, and a Tlew of the Progress 
of Sodety from the Bise of the Modem Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1783 ; in a Series of 
Iictteis from a Nobleman to his Son. New Edition, oonttnued to the Accession of Queen Yio- 
torin of England. Four Volumes, 8to, fiss. doth. 

RUSSELL.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

lUostrated by S48 EngraTings on Wood, and IS Folding Plates on Steel. Poet Sro, 9b. doth. 

" Most complete and drcumstantial At the same time it is methodically, 

fllearly, and luminously written. Ck>naidering the number of iUustratlons, it is a very cheap book ; 
and as it explains ail the modem improTementt and applicationa, it cannoi ful in being a boon 
which every meehanist and engineer will reodve with maeb gratttnde."— Thb SuBTaroa, Eiiwni 
AHo AncoiTBcr. 
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BUSSELL.~STEAM AND STEAM NAVIGATION. 

▲ Tnatim <m tlw Ntbne, VnmeMeu, and AppUmtkio* of Steun, aod on StMm Vwrift/iion. 
By John Scott BuaeU, If. A., F. B. 8. E.» Yioa-Pieddent of tlM Bodetr of Afte of Seottaiid. 
Illuatnted with upwaidi of 80 EngraTinga on Wood, and 16 FohUiig RatM on Steel. Poit 9ro, 
9a. cloth. 

** A woric on Steam and Steam Vaif^pMau, in wUeh adenoe and intefniMiit lafinmalion ai* 
eqoaUy ooatnbined."— MscaiLMiCB' MAOAsnia. 

SHAW.-DEYELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF SALMON FRY; 

BeingEzpexunentalObeervatlonafiramtheBxdnaionoftheOnktetiieAgeofTwoTeaia. By 
Jctax Staaw, Drumlanrig. With two Engravings, 4to, at, 80. eawed. 

'' That theee^Mte mar not be regarded as the leaatt of haifyor of ■qMrMalobBarvatton, wanUij 
mention tliat the ingemous author has redded almost doling his entire Hlh Ij the banks of mtanea 
streams, and that his qpportonities liave thus been as anmle as wb know liis efforte lutTe been an* 
remittlDg and lahorions. to aaoertain the genuine history of this noUe and moat valaaUe apedea."-* 
Blackwood's HAOAxaat, April 1840. 

SHOOTER'S HAND-BOOK, 

Being the Treatise on Shooting contained in ** The Bod and the Oon." Byfhe Author of "The 
Oafcleigh Shooting Code." With Fhitea and Woodoola. Poat 8vo, da. doth. 

••• The '* Oakleigh Shooting Code" ia now withdrawn flrom dreolatton, ihe pteaent Tolume em- 
bracing all the contents of that work which the author deemed worthy of preaenration, aa wdl aa 
much new matter, the result of hia enlarged experience and more mamred opiniona. 

SIMPSON.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 

With ita Practical Application to a^iyatem and Plan of Popnlar Bdncation aa a VaMaaal Ob* 
ject. By Jamea Simpaon, Eaq. Advocate. Beoond Edition. ISmo, 4s. boards. 

*' It ahould be in the lumda of every friend of his qpeoiea who can aAnd to puehaie ft."— 'baea - 
Huirr'a Jousnain 

SMITH.— THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Gauaee of the Wealth of Kationa. By Adam Smith, LL. J>. t 
with the Life of the Author, an Introductory Diacourae, Notee, and Supplemental Diaaertatf QOS, 
by J. B. M'Culloeh, Eaq. A new Edition, corrected tluroiighq«t, and greatly enlarged. Wltti 
two Portraita. 8vo, Ida. doth. 

%• This Edition oontaina elaborate Notee on the Com lawa, the Poor law Aot,theGdooiaa» &c. 

SMITH.-pRODUCTiVE FARMING; 

Or, a Familiar Digeat of the Beoent Diacoveriea of Lietdg, Bavy^and other Oelebimted WiUen 
on Yegetable Cliemistiy ; ahowiiu how the resuUs of Kogliah nilage might be greatly aug- 
mented. By Joseph A. Smith. Third EtUtton, small 8vo, ». Od. doth. 

STARK.— PICTURE OF EDINBURGH, 

Containing a Deecription of the aty and ita Environs. By J. Stark, F. B. S. B. Sixth Edition, 
improved. With a new Pkm of the Oty, and Foity-Ei^t Views of the Prlndpal Boihiings. 
18mo, 8a. roan. 

STEVENSON.— AN ACCOUNT OF THE SK^RRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, 

With Notes on the Illumination of lightlurasea. By Alan Stevenson, LL. B., F.B.8.E.» 
M. I. C. E., Engineer to the Northern lighthouae Board. With One Hundred and Seventeen 
Woodoute, and Thirty-tluee Engravlnga on SteeL <)naito, L.8, aa. dotlu 

STEVENSON.— MARINE SURVEYING AND HYDROMETRY; 

Being a Treattae on their Application to the Practioe of Civil Engineering. By David Steven* 
aon. Civil Engineer, Author of ** A Sketeh of the (Svil Kngineenng of America," &c. lUns- 
trated by Thiiteen Plates, a Coloured Chart, and numeroua Engravlnga on Wood. Boyal gvo, 
15s. doth. 

" A work of more extenaive practical ntiUty, more oertidn to bring honour to ito author, and eon- 
fbr lasting benefit on his profeaaion, has aeldom come under our nottoe."— MaoHunca' Mtaumu. 

STRATTON.-^GAELIC DERIVATIONS. 

The Derivation of ma^ Claadcal Proper Names from the GeeBo T^ngnage or the Oelttc of 
Scotland : Being Part Third of an Inauiiy into the partty Oeltio Origin of the Greeks and Bo- 
mans. By Thomas Stratton, M. D., Edinlmigh, Hon<wary Member of the Highland Bodety, 
Canada. 12mo, la. 0d. aewed. 

SUSAN HOPLEY; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MAIDSERVANT. 

Cheap Edition. 8vo, aa. 6d. doth. 

8YME.— DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 

A Treatise bv James Syme, F. B.S.B., Professcw of Clfailoal Bnigsry ia the Univwriliy of 
buigh, &c. &c. 8vo, 4t. doth. 
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THOMSON-REASONS, WITH UFE BY JOHNSON. ^_ 

ymtb VanSM Vmmtmm, mtfmtAoiflml ami OMeai V«i^ Sk. Bj QObwk Max^nSl Qlbmm^ 
oTBtthgatelMMlmy. UBo,dfOtli,ak0il.; gilt, «. doth. 



THOMSON— THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 

Proa i mny KotM, Ae. A TruMii hy Bobw* Thomwo, »>q., AdToaaie. SMOod 
•ladfaig a flammMy of Pt e MoM , BcotA id KngBih, to the rw M nt Time. 9r<h 

TBAILL.-MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE ; 

BdiwOutllnMof aOoowof LMtuiMbyThonoM Maimt TmIll,lLD.,F.B.S.K.,&e.&e., 
loglw Proftwvor Ifadloid JutaBcvdnet aod Ifodkia Potto* IB th* UidTmttj oTUkiba^ 
Seeood Sdttloii. Foot 8n>, fit. doUi. 

I OotliiMi may In dted \» weonuBMidod — ptwanHng an w oillont eo nnwn d l o— tWw of tto 
I of tho doetriMS in MoAoal JuriapnOmut ; and thor wili mm as a oacAil goida, not 



4»iy flir inltlaiing boglnnen, bat liar ooodlioting the itodent in ali in b ae qu a nt proaBeunioa of tha 
aaljeot, ottliar ganeiMly or la tli diTiMooa. "— EmiiatiBoa MawcAi. An* Soboicai. Jodbiul. 

TRAILL.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Tbomaa Stewart Tmill, F. B. B. B., Begiut PrdlBHor of Xedisal Jmlvnidenoe In ttie Ua|. 
▼anity of Edtnboighi &c. &e. Poat 8vo, OB. doth. 

" A moat elaborata digaat of flMla jndlddiniy anangad* and, aa a ganaial aspoaHlon, peihapa Iha 
■Mat oompleta that haa yati^ipaaraa."— Laais Maacuar. 

TYTLBR— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

Fram tha Contiibation of Patridt Fraaer TyOer, Eaq. to the Eaeydowdia Biltaaniea: fii. 
lafged and Oontinaad to tha Ptaaent Ttana, by tha Bar. James Taylor. D. D. ; and ■<«»r**d to 
tlMPaipasas of Tuition by Alexaadar Bald, A.M.,LL.D., Bsotor of thaObcoaPlaeaBdiooi, 
Bdlwbuigh. Itmo, 8k dd. bound. 

TYTLEB.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Pairidc Fiaasr Tytlar, Esq. Thiid Edition, BavenToliimes demy 8to, L.4>4ai doth. 
AJso,— The CHXAP STEBBOTTPBI) EDITION, in 9 Tob. post 8to, price L.S, 14b. 

Staigla Tolamss of iha Staraotypad Edition, and vda. «, 7, 8, 9 of tha Fiiat Edition, to eomplate 
aali, aaay stIUba had. 

« The standard Histoiy of Sootland.'*— QoAaTaair Bavunr. 
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TYTLER.— ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Aleaandar Fiaasi Tytler, Lord Woodhoqaslee, Proftasor of ITniTarsal History in the Univar- 
(y ofEdinboigh. Oontinaad to 184S ; with a Chronologieal Table. ISmo, as. bound. 

«•• Thia Edition of a Wotfc of great Edaoational utility has bean oareAilly rertaed, with the view 
of aawwnmodating it in ereiy respect to the poipoeea of tuitUin. It is printed in a new and dlstinot 
tope, and is iUustratsd with a M^ of the World, whidi affords the meaaa of tracing the flnctualing 
Boundaries of Empires, and the loealltlaa landarsd mamoraltle by wailika operamna, or by other 
i m p ort a nt events In Modem Histoiy. 

TYTLER.— ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

By Alasaader Fraaer Trtlar, Lord Woodhouaalee, Professor of Vnivenal ffistory In ttie Uni- 
veiaityofEdinbaigh. WHh a Ohronologioal Table and X^. Umo, as. bound. 

••* In this new Edition of l^rtler^ Elements of Ancient History, adrantaga has been takan 
of tiw reoent dl ae o fa ri ea and entteal reasarchee in Hie histotiee of Greece, Bome, and Egypt ; 
in oonaeiiaanoa of whieh it Itecama naoessaiy to eorreet or entirely aopersede a laige portion 
of tha original work. The same prindple has been adopted in the aoooant of the Hebrew 
Oommonwealth, which TyOer entiiafy oaoittad, and in tha eariy hlatory of others of tha eaatem 
natioaa. 

yEITCH.-GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE ; 

Their Forma, Meaning, and Qaantttrt Embnudng all the tenaes used by the Greek writers^ 
with raftraooea to the passagss in whieh tiiey are firand. By Ber. W. Ydtoh. 19mo, OS. doth. 

WALLACE.— CONIC SECTIONS. 

A Geometrical Taeatiae on the Oonie SeoHona; with an Appendix, containing Formolc for 
ttidr Onadratare, &e. By William Waflaee, A. M., F. B. fl. E., tote Profeasor of Mathemati«a 
intha vnlTaxrityofEdinbaiih,Ae.&e. 8ro,as.doth. 

WALLACE.-<2EOMETRiCAL THEOREMS AND ANALYTICAL FORMUUE: 
mth their Application to the Sdntion of Certain Geodetical Problems ; and an Appendix, 
iViaiiiniiin two Copying Instruments. By William WaDaoe, LL. D., F. B. 8. E., F. B. A. 8., 
M. Oamb., P. 8., &«., Emaritoa Proflassor of Mathematios, UniTeiaity of Edinburgh. With 
Coppnptatea and Enpavinga on Wood. 8to, ds. doth. 

WARDLAW.— SERMONS 

On various sut^Jeets, Tiz — Christ Cmcilled the great theme of Apostolic Preaching. The Offence 
of the Oroes. JustUcatlon by Faith. Justiflcatioa by Works. Nature and Uses of Good 
Worics. Truth flUsely ehaned with Evil. Hj^^iness of True Beligion. The Groans and 
Hopss of the Creation. The Millsnninm, &o. Bf Balph Wardtow, D.D., Glasgow. 8to, as. 
doth. 
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WATTEAU.—THE ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS OF WATTEAU, 

Painter to Louli XIY . ; oolleoted from his Works, and Lifchoeraphed in the highett style of the 
Art by W. Nichol, Kdinburgh. Folio, 80b. beautifully bound in moroooo, silt edges. 

" Lithographed in a Tery beautifVil manner, and interesting as a woric of ait, as well as most 
useful to aQ engaged in manuflustures."— Midi.4nd Couimn' Hmatj). 

WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY MEMOIRS. 

Yols. It. t. Ti. vll. and viii., each L.l, Is. 

WIE^HOLT.— SOMNAMBULISM. 

Seven LectuAs. Translated Arom the German of Dr Arnold Wienholt. With a Prefboe, Intro- 
duction, Notes, and an Appendix. By J. C. Colquhonn, Esq. Advocate, Author of " hia Beve- 
lata," he. Foolscap 8vo, 4s. boards. 
" We recommend this volume to all who (teel an interest in the sul^eots of which it treats. Both 

the Lectures of Wienholt, and the Notes, Appendix, &c. of Mr Colquhonn, are replete with nute- 

riab for thinldag."— John Bulu 

WILSON.— A VOYAGE ROUND THE COASTS OF SCOTLAND AND THE 

ISLES. By James Wilson, F. B. 8. E., M. W. 8., &c.. Author of the Treatise on Angling in 

" The Bod and the Gun." With a Hap of Scotland, exhibiting the Track of the Toysge ; a 

Chart of St Kilda; Twenty Etchings on Steel by Gharke H. WUson, A.B.S.A., from Sketches 

during the Voyage by Sir Thomas Dick Lander, Bait. ; and numerous Wood Engravings from 

the same Sketches, drawn by Montague Stanley, Prior, and Sargent, and engraved by Branston, 

Landells, and other Aitists. Two volumes, post 8vo, 21s. cloth. 

" Written in a flowing and animated style. . . Those who irish to know Scotland in its 

Coasts and Islands will derive from this work both instruction and pleasure ; those who desire to 

know the value of their country and its institutioos, as shown even in the most inaooessible patts of 

its remotest provinces, will ponder over its contents : and the general reader, who seeks only for that 

rational amusement which the personal narrative of a lively and intelligent tourist never fiiils to 

yield, will find it in these volumes." — EontBORoa Bamnv. 

WILSON.-NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

Being the Article " Ornithology," fW>m the Seventh Edition of the Eneyelopsdia Britannica. 
By James Wilson, F. B. S. E., M. W. S., &c. &c. Illustrated with 135 figures, beautifully en- 
graved on Steel. 4to, lils. boaids. 

" The structure, classiflcatloa, and descriptions of Birds, are passed through in the able manner 
we have before haid the pleasure of commending in Mr Wilson's volumes." . . . "The plates 
are in much the same exoellent style as in preceding voliunes."— Ths Natvramst, somu) by 
Nbvuxb Wood, Esq. 

WILSON.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS AND WHALES. 

With upwards of 160 Figures, engraved on Steel. By James Wilson, F. B. S. E., M. W. S., 
&c. 4to, 18s. boards. 

WILSON.— A GENERAL AND SYSTEMATIC TREATISE ON INSECTS. 

With 540 Figures, engraved on SteeL By James Wilson, F. B. S. E., M. W. S., &c. 4to, Ifis. 
boards. 

WILSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FISHES. 
With 181 Figures, engraved on Steel. 9y James Wlkon, F. B. S. E., M. W. 8., Sec 4to, 9s. 
i boards. 

WITHAM.— THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF FOSSIL VEGETABLES 

Foimed in the Carboniferous and Oolitic Deposits of Great Britain, described and illustrated. 
By Henry T. M. Witham of Lartington, F.G.ti., F.B.S.E., &c. With 16 Engravings, coloured. 
4to, 81s. boards. 
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